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Language change 


The English language, like all living languages, is in a continuous state of variation across 
ume. The language of one generation of speakers will differ slightly from another, and at any 
one time there are ‘advanced’ and ‘conservative’ forms, whether they beiong to regional, 
educational or class dialects. Change takes place at every level of language. New words are 
needed in the vocabulary to refer to new things or concepts, while other words are dropped 
when they no longer have any use in society. The meaning of words changes — buxom once 
meant obedient, spill meant Kill, and knight meant boy. A word-for-word translation of some 
Old English will probably not read like grammatical contemporary English, because word 
order and grammatical structure have also changed. Pronunciation n particular 1s always being 
modified and varies widely from one regional or social group to another. Since the spelling of 
words in writing has been standardised, changes in pronunciation are not marked im the 
spelling, the orthography of the language. 


Standard English 


One variety of English today has a unique and special status — Standard English. Its prestige 1s 
such that, for many people, it is synonymous with the English language. This book sets out to 
show what the origins of present-day Standard English were in the past. It is concerned 
principally with the forms of the language itself, and makes reference to the historical, social 
and political background in the establishment of Standard English in outline only. 


Levels of study 


It is helpful to consider three levels of study which may be followed according to students’ 
needs, or to the amount of time available for study. At the first, observational level, features of 
the language can be simply noted and listed as interesting or different; at the second, 
descriptive level, such features are identified more specifically, using appropriate descriptive 
terms from a model of language; at the third, explanatory level. they are placed in their 
relation to general processes of language change, and in their social, political and historical 
context. 
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Preface 
i aaao r r OUO 
The ‘texts’ 


The core of the book 1s a series of 151 texts which exemplify the changes ın the language from 
Old English to the establishment of Standard English. The texts have been selected for a 
number of reasons. The Old English texts are almost all from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and 
so provide something of the historical context of the language a thousand years ago. Some 
texts have aspects of language itself as their subject. As we have no authentic records of the 
spoken language before the invention of sound recording, letters and diaries of the past are 
included, because they are likely to provide some evidence of informal uses of English in the 
past, Some literary texts have been chosen, but the series does not constitute a history of 
English literature. 


Activities 


The activities are designed to encourage students to find out for themselves — to consider 
possible reasons for what they observe, and so to study data at first hand and to consider 
hypotheses, rather than to accept the answers to problems of interpretation that others have 
given. The process of analysing the texts demonstrates how our knowledge of earlier English 
has been arrived at. The surviving corpus of Old and Middle English texts is all the evidence 
we have about the language as n was then. There are no grammar books, descriptions of 
pronunciation, spelling books or dictionaries of English before the sixteenth century. The tasks 
in the activities are no more than suggestions, and teachers can omit, modify and add to them 
as they think useful, 


Facsimiles 


The facsimiles are an essential part of the book, not Just decorative additions to the ‘texts’, for 
they are the primary sources of our knowledge of the language, and give students at least some 
idea of the development of spelling and writing conventions, Literary texts are generally 
printed with modem spelling and punctuation, and although editions of Old and Middle 
English retain the older spelling, they usually add present-day punctuation. 


Commentaries 


Analytic commentaries are provided for some of the texts in the book. Each commentary is a 
‘case study’ based on the text itself, which provides some of the evidence for change in the 
language. 


The Text Commentary Book and Word Book 


Two supplementary books in typescript published by the author are available for teachers and 
advanced students. The Text Commentary Book contains detailed explanatory analyses of the 
linguistic features of many of the texts. The Word Book provides a complete word list, in 
alphabetical order, for each Old and Middle English text. The lists for the Old English texts 
give the base form of inflected words and a translation, so that you can refer to an Old English 
dictionary or grammar more easily. Those for the Middle English texts include the derivation 
of each word. The Word Book also contains selected lists of words in present-day English 
which are derived from Old English, Old French, Old Norse or Celtic. 
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Cassette tape 


A cassete tape containing readings of some of the Old English, Middle English and Early 
Modern English texts is also available from the author. For details of the cassette tape and 
supplementary books write to: Dennis Freeborn, PO Box 82, Easingwold, York YO6 3YY. 


Aims 


l k i iff se of the established textbooks 
The aims and layout of the book are therefore different from those of th eee) 
on the history of English, or Old and Middle English, which are listed in the bibliography. The 
empirical study of English which is exemplified in Varieties of English (Macmillan, 1986) is 
here applied to historical texts. The essential method is the same. 


Dennis Freeborn 
July 1991 
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1. The English language is brought to 
Britain 





1.1 How the English language came to Britain 


English in the 1990s 1s an international language. It is spoken as a mother tongue by nearly 400 
million people, in the British Isles, Canada, the United States of America, Australia and New 
Zealand. It is a second language for many others in, for example, India and Pakistan and some 
African states, where it is used as an official janguage in government and education. Many 
different regional and social varieties of English have developed and will continue to do so, but 
there is one variety which is not related to any one geographical region, but is used in writing, 
and generally also in educated speech. 


Educated English naturally tends to be given the additional prestige of government agencies, the 
professions, the political parties, the press, the law court and the pulpit — any institution which must 
attempt to address itself to a public beyond the smallest dialectal community. It is codified in 
dictionaries, grammars, and guides to usage, and it 1s taught in the school system at all levels. It 1s 
almost exclustvely the language of printed matter. Because educated English 1s thus accorded implicit 
social and political sanction, tt comes to be referred to as STANDARD ENGLISH ... 


(A Comprehensive Grammar of the English Language, R. Quirk et al., Longman, 1985, p.18) 


This book tells m outline how present-day Standard English developed from the English of the 
past. 
Four hundred years ago, in the 1590s, English was spoken almost exclusively by the 
English in Engiand, and by some speakers in Wales. Ireland and Scotland, and this had been so 
for hundreds of years, since the language was first brought to Britain in the fifth century. 

To give you a first impression of the changes in the language since it was brought to 
Britain, here are two short texts in Old English (OE), with their word-for-word (WW) 
translations, which were written down in the ninth century. The first is the beginning of a 
descripuon of the island of Britain, while the second telis how the Britons were conquered by 
the Romans in AD 47. The texts are printed with their original punctuation. The sign <7> was 
used in manuscript writing for and, like <&> today. 


From Old English to Standard English 


pecene roland of ehta hud mild larg. 


a hund b ad. b onis 
] ande Aa Akin bar 


bei Bie arg aid 
Lander bp ne | Erde pen bese py 





ritene igland is ehta hund mila lang. 
7 twa hund brad. 7 her sind on pis 
B9 iglande fif gepeode. englisce. 7 brit- 

y tisc. 7 wilsc. 7 scyttise. 7 pyhtisc. 7 
boc leden. Erest weron bugend pises 





landes brittes. 


of-Britain island is eight hundred miles tong. 
& two hundred broad. & here are in this 
island five languages. english. & brit- 

ish. & welsh. & scottish. & pictish. & 

book latin. First were inhabitants of-this 
land britons. 


The scribe wrote five languages and then listed six. He had divided into two what should have 
been one language ~ Brito-Welsh. The Old English words brittise and wilse referred to the 
same people. 


xivii. Her Claudius romana cining gewat mid here on brytene. 7 igland geeode. 7 
ealle pyhtas. 7 walas underpeodde romana rice. 


47. Here Claudius romans’ king went with army in britain. & island over-ran. & 
ww. all picts. & welsh made-subject-to romans’ empire. 


The following account (Texts 1-3) in OE from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle tells us why the 
yt, language was first brought to Britain in the fifth century. 

X The Anglo-Saxon Chromcle has survived in several manuscripts, and most of the extracts 
and facsimiles of the original writing which follow in this chapter are taken from the copy 
known as the Peterborough Chronicle (see Section 3.3). Sometimes other manuscript versions 
are quoted, in particular the Parker Chronicle, because the differences between them provide 
some interesting evidence for changes in the language. 

If you compare the facsimiles with the printed reproduction of the texts, you will find some 
marked differences in letter shapes, and some OE letters which are no longer used, The OE 
alphabet and modern conventions for printing are described in Section 2.2.4. but in the 
meantime you could work out for yourself what the differences are. 
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The English language ts brought to Britain 








Activity 1.1 





= 


The account m Text Í from the Peterborough Chronicle was copied in the twelfth century from 
an earlier copy first written down in the ninth century. The WW translation is followed by a 
paraphrase in Modern English (MnE). Abbreviated words in the manuscript have been filled 
out, but the punctuation is the onginal. 


(i) Compare the WW translation of Text 1, the chronicle for AD 443, with the text of the Old 
English. 
(a) List some OE words that are still used in MnE (some will be different in spelling). 
(b) List some OE words that have not survived into MnE. 
(c) List any letters of the alphabet that are not used in MnE. 
(d) Comment on the punctuation. a 

(ii) Read the MnE version and consider some of the reasons why the WW translation does 
not read like present-day English. 

(iii) Repeat the assignment for Texts 2 and 3. 


TEXT 1 - Chronicle for ap 443 
cece. xliil. Her sen- 


don brytwalas ofer six to 
rome, 7 heom fullomes 


don bpýcpala 
bædon wid peohtas. ac hi ne Aus r k 
r fd sya _ fi pi ; m 
e | Pome- hem pucume 
bedon pi peobray--ac he 
afi nezdon nenne -Fortban 





huna cininge. 7 Pa sendon 
hi to anglum. 7 angel cyn- 
nes wOelingas des ilcan 
bædon. 


eh: ¢eondodan pis æran 
huna amuye- pa fendon 








mes 443. Here sent 


britons over sea to 

rome. & them troops 

asked against picts. but they 
there had-not none. because 
they fought against attila 
huns king. & then sent 

they to angles. & angie 
-peopies princes the same 
asked, 


princes of the Angles. 


ht w angli] arrseloyn — 
ner edelinryay ber ilean 
baedon- | 





443, In this year the Britons sent overseas to Rome and asked the Romans for forces 
against the Picts, but they had none there because they were at war with Attila, king 
of the Huns. Then the Britons sent to the Angles and made the same request to the 
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From Old English to Standard English 


TEXT 2 — Chronicle for ap 449 


cece. xlix, Her martia- 

nus 7 ualentinus onfengon 
rice, 7 rixadon .vii. wintra. 
7 on Peora dagum geladode 
wyrtgeorn angel cin hider. 
7 hi Pa coman on prim ceo- 
lum hider to brytene. on 
pam stede heopwines fleot. 
Se cyning wyrtgeorn gef 
heom land on sudan eas- 
tan dissum lande. widdan 
Pe hi sceoldon feohton wid 
pyhtas. Heo Pa fulton 

wid pyhtas. 7 heofdon si- 
ge swa hwer swa heo co- 
mon. Hy 6a sendon to 
angle heton sendon mara 
fultum. 7 heton heom sec- 
gan brytwalana nahtsci- 

pe. 7 Pes landes cysta. 

Hy da sona sendon hider 
mare weored Pam ofrum 
to fultume. Da comon 

Pa men of Prim megOum 
germanie. Of ald seaxum. 
of anglum. of iotum. Of 
iotum comon cantwara. 7 wiht- 
wara. Pet is seo meg Pe nu 
eardap on wiht. 7 Pet cyn on 
west sexum Pe man nu git 
hæt tna cyn, Of eald 
seaxum coman east seaxa, 
7 sud sexa. 7 west sexa, OF 
angle comon se a syððan 
stod westig. betwix iutum 
7 seaxum, east angla. mid- 
del angla. mearca. 7 ealla 
norphymbra. Heora he- 
retogan wæron twegen 
gebrodra. hengest. 7 

horsa, 











Dep mayma. 
nur ualerran ongerryon 
puce: puxudon-yn. pine 
jon þeopa dayit se ladode 
Pyprpeopin argel cin hidep. 
Jhi þacomanon þrem co. 
tum-hidep wbpýreneon 
= heoppmne pleo, 

e onary PyESeopin yep 
heom Land on pudan eaf— 
Tan Siyrum Lande-prddan 
pe hr peeoldon ol ron prs 
pyheay-. Beo þa puhon 
pS pylrap 4 heopdon r: 
aL Tp beo co_ 


Mons x 


ý Sa-tendon to 


amste heon rendon mapa 
pulum-yhewn heom qec_ 
yan bpycpalana nahela 
D: per Landes cypta. 

y agendon hiden 
mape peopied fam oMi 
w pulume.Dacomon 
þa mer og [ppm mesti. 
Sman -Up ald peaxu. 
of amslum.or totum. Oy 
totu omon campana Apher 
Papa bay peo mi a hoke 
eandab on pile. Poyn on 
pere fexum peman nume 
har urna oynn Og eaid 
Jeaxum coman eafe Ttgxa- 
qTabtexa-y pere pexa -lp 
airsle.comon ped Tyan 
pwd pelas-betpy: irazi 
jpeaxum. eafkargstarmd — 
del arsia- meapea calla, 
nopphym bpa. Reopa he- 
peyan papon. | 
se bpod; r fe 
bonya . 
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449. Here martia- 
nus & valentinus took 
kingdom. & reigned 7 winters, 
& in their days invited 
vortigern angle people hither. 
& they then came in three ships 
hither to bram. at 
the place heopwinesflect. 
The king vortigern gave 
them land in south east 
of-this tand. provided 
that they should fight against 
picts. They then fought 
against picts. & had victory 
wherever they came. 
They then sent to 
anglen ordered send more 
help. & ordered them say 
britons’ cowardice. 
& the land's goodness. 
They then at-once sent hither 
greater force to others 
as help. Then came 
these men from three natrons 
germany. From old saxons. 
from angles. from jutes. From 
jutes came kent-peopie. & wight-people. 
that is the race which now 
dwells in wight. & the race among 
west saxons that one now still 
calls jutes' race. From old 
saxons came east saxons. 
& south saxons. & west saxons. From 
anglen came it ever since 
stood waste. between jutes 
& saxons. east angles. middle 
angles. mercians, & all 
northumbrans. Their leaders 
were two 
brothers. hengest. & 
horsa. 


449. In this year Marcian (Eastern Roman Emperor) and Valentinian (Western 

Roman Emperor) came to power and reigned seven years. In their days Vortigern 
invited the Angles here and they then came hither to Britain m three ships, at a place 
called Ebbsfleet (in Kent). King Vortigern gave them land in the south-east of this 
country, on condition that they fought against the Picts. They fought the Picts and 
were victorious wherever they fought. Then they sent to Anglen, and ordered the 
Angles to send more help, and reported the cowardice of the Britons and the fertility 
of the land. So the Angles at once sent a larger force to help the others. These men 
came from three Germanic nations — the Old Saxons, the Angles and the Jutes. From 
the Jutes came the people of Kent and the Isle of Wight (that is, the people who now 
live in the Isle of Wight, and the race among the West Saxons who are still called 
Jutes). From the Old Saxons came the men of Essex, Sussex and Wessex. From 
Anglen (which has stood waste ever since, between the Jutes and Saxons) came the 
men of East Anglia, Middle Anglia, Mercia and the whole of Northumbria. Their 
leaders were two brothers, Hengest and Horsa. 
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TEXT 3 ~ Chronicle for ap 455 


cece. iv, Her hen- 

gest 7 horsa fuhton wip 
wyrtgeme Pam cininge 
on Pere stowe Pe is cwe- 


Hep hen 
sef yhopra puhon pd 





nnaman | DYE Senne pa emmye 
on pepe rope peir cpe_ 


+ æfter ponn feng to 
rice hengest. 7 esc his 
sunu, 


sen æyele 7 
455. Here hen- x rprep J hiy bpo 
gest & horsa fought against oft hony. nman or lob. 
vortigern the king a onn ren 
aylesford. & his bro- 1 f F >. ad 
ther horsa one siew. 
kingdom | . & æse his nu. 
: ing om hengest. & asc his yu YW 





in the place that is called 
e enye ; 
& after that came to r h Te ‘T RTC hf 


MnE 455. In this year Hengest and Horsa fought against king Vortigem at a place called 
Aylesford, and Hengest's brother Horsa was killed. Then Hengest became king and 
was succeeded by his son Æsc. 
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1.2 Roman Britain 


In the middle of the fifth century, Britain had been a province of the Roman Empire for over 
400 years. and was governed from Rome. The official language of government was Latin, It 
would have been spoken not only by the Roman civil officials, military officers and settlers, 
but also by those Britons who served under the Romans, or those who needed to deal with 
them. The term Romano-British 1s used to describe those ‘romanised’ Britons and their way of 
life. 

The native language was British, one of a family of Celtic languages. Its modern 
descendants are Welsh, and Breton in Brittany (Britons migrated across the Channel in the 
sixth century to escape the Anglo-Saxon imvastons). There were also speakers of Cornish up 
to the eighteenth century. Irish and Scottish Gaelic come from a closely related Celtic dialect. 
None of these languages resembles English, which comes from the family of West Germanic 
languages. 

The Saxons had been raiding the east coast of Roman Britain for plunder smce the early 
third century, and a military commander had been appointed to organise the defence of the 
coastline. He was called, in Latin, Comes litoris Saxonici, the ‘Count of the Saxon Shore’. But 
Roman power and authority declined throughout the fourth century, and we know that a jarge- 
scale Saxon raid took place in AD 390. 

By AD 443, the Roman legions had been withdrawn from Britain to defend Rome itself, so 
when the Romano-British leader Vortigern invited the Angles Hengest and Horsa to help to 
defend the country, they found Britan undefended, open not only for raiding and plunder, but 
also for invasion and settlement. 

This was not a peaceful process. Bede describes what happened im his History of the 
English Church and People, which was written in Latin in the eighth century (sec Section 
2.2.3). 


It was not long before such hordes of these alien peoples crowded into the island that the natives who 
had invited them began to live sn terror. ... They began by demanding a greater supply of provisions; 
then, seeking to provoke a quarrel, threatened that unless larger supplies were forthcoming, they would 
terminate the treaty and ravage the whole island. ... These heathen conquerors devastated the 
surrounding cities and countryside, extended the conflagration from the eastern to the westem shores 
without opposition, and established a stranglehold over nearly all the doomed island. A few wretched 
survivors captured in the hills were butchered wholesale, and others, desperate with hunger, came out 
and surrendered to the enemy for food, although they were doomed to lifelong slavery even if they 
escaped instant massacre. Some fled overseas in their misery; others, clinging to their homeland, eked 
out a wretched and fearful existence among the mountains, forests and crags, ever on the alert for 
danger. 


(Translation from the Latin by Leo Sherley-Price, Penguin, 1955) 


There is no surviving evidence of the British or Celtic language as it was used in the fifth 
century, and practically no Old Celtic words are to be found in MnE, except a few like ass, 
bannock and crag (see the Celtic-derived word list in the accompanying Word Book), and a 
larger number of Celtic place names of rivers, forests and hills. The reasons for this must lie in 
the lack of integration between the British and the Anglo-Saxon invaders. As Bede records, the 
British were in time either driven westwards into Wales and Cornwall or they remained a 
subject people of serfs. The dominant language would therefore have been English. 

The compiete conquest of ‘Engialand’ — the land of the Angles — in fact took another two 
centuries. There are tales of a Romano-British king called Arthur who led successful resistance 
in the 470s, winning several battles that were recorded in Welsh heroic legends. He must have 
been a Romano-British noble, and was probably a commander of cavalry. Twelve victories 
against the Saxons are recorded, and much of the country remained under British rule for some 
time. But Arthur's name does not appear in the Anglo-Saxon Chromele, and his historical 
existence 1s still disputed, although the chronicle does tell of other batties that took place, as in 
the following example. 
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TEXT 4 ~ Chronicle for ap 519 


.dxix. Her certic 7 kynric onfengon 

west seaxna rice. 7 Py ilcan geare hi gefuhton wid 
bryttas. Ser man nu nemnad certices ford. 7 sidan 
rixadon west seaxna cynebarn of pam dæge. 









hep ceracy kynptc ongerrson 
ee Pearna quce. p: Ucan pe hse puhon prd 
pyaar: Sep man nunemna egracep pond. ypridban 
Taxadon percyegena gnebapn of þamdæse. 


FR 519. Here certic & cynric took 

i west saxons’ kingdom. & the same year they fought against 
britons. where one now names certic's ford. & afterwards 
ruled west saxons’ princes from that day. 


Hy Activity 1.2 


G) Use the WW translation to write an acceptable version of Text 4 in MnE. 
(ii) Compare the Peterborough Chronicle text for AD 519 (Text 4) with the following version 
from the Parker Chronicle. What differences are there? 












dxvilit. Her cerdic 7 cynric west sexena rice onfengun. 7 Py 
ilcan geare hie fuhton wip brettas. pær mon nu nemnep 
cerdices ford. 7 sipPan ricsadan west sexana cynebearn of pan 
dæge. i 





519. Here cerdic & cynric west saxons' kingdom serzed. & the 
same year they fought against britons. where one now names 
cerdic’s ford. 7 after ruled west saxons’ princes from that 

day. 





lz! 


Similar entries about fighting against the Britons were recorded throughout the sixth 
century and into the seventh and eighth centuries, by which ume they would have been driven 
as a fighting force from England. They are often referred to by the name Wealas, or Walas, 
meaning foreigners. This is the origin of the modern words Wales, Welsh and Cornwall 
(Cornwalas). ` 

The singular noun wealh is also used to mean slave or serf, which is an indication of the 
status of the Britons under Anglo-Saxon rule, For example, the entry for AD 755 in the Parker 
Chronicle tells of Cynewulf, King of Wessex: 





7 se Cynewulf oft miclum gefeohtum feaht wip bretwalum. 


& that Cynewulf often great battles fought agaist brito-welsh, 
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It mentions in passing how a Welsh hostage became caught up in a local fight against 
Cyncheard, a prince of Wessex: 

hie simle feohtende wæran oP hie alle lægon butan anum bryttiscum gisle. 

7 he swipe gewundad wes. 

they contunuously fighting were until they all lay (dead) except one british hostage. 

& he badly wounded was. 


Here are two typical short entries in the Peterborough Chronicle, followed by the Parker 
Chronicle text. The annal for ab 614 is evidence of continued British resistance. 


TEXT 5 — Chronicle for ap 611 


de.x1. Her kynegils feng to rice. on weast 
seaxum. 7 heold xxxi. wintra. 


: Dep kynesilp perry wpice- on peare 
feaxum.7heolrooct- pimpa- 









611. Here cynegils took to kingdom. among west 
saxons. & held 31 winters. 


611. In this year Cynegils succeeded to the West 
Saxon kingdom and reigned for 31 years. 


TEXT 6 — Chronicle for ap 614 


de.xilii. Her kynegils 7 ewichelm ge fuhton 
on beandune. 7 ofslogon ii. Pusend walana, 7 Ixv. 


Den kynesily 4 cpichetm ye puhon 
on beandune “Jof floson-11- pufend palana hev. 









614. Here cynegils & cwichelm fought 
at beandune. & slew 2 thousand welsh. & 65. 





ft 614. In this year Cynegils and Cwichelm fought 
2 at Beandune and slew two thousand and sixty-five Welsh. 





Parker Chronicle annals . | 
de.xi. Her cynegils feng to rice on wesseaxum. 7 heold .xxxi. wintra. 


de.xiiii. Her cynegils 7 curchelm gefuhton on bean dune. 7 ofslogon ii. Pusend wala. 
7 Ixv. 
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1.3 Studying variety in language across time 


As speakers of present-day English, we recognise many different dialects and dialectal accents 
but usually we identify differences by labelling them with a geographical region — Scottish, 
Welsh, Northern, West Country, Liverpool, Cockney, Geordie — or by making some kind of 
personal judgement, like ‘he's talking posh' or ‘she speaks good English’, ‘they've got a 
dreadful/beautifui accent’ or ‘that's bad grammar’. 

Students of language are interested in finding out what peopie's attitudes to language use 
are, but they also try to be objective in studying all varieties of the language, not only Standard 
English. They identify different ieveis which can be separately examimed: meaning 
(semantics) is conveyed through words (vocabulary or lexis) in a particular order in 
sentences (grammar). 

In speech, each of us has an individual pronunciation, which belongs to a particular 
accent of English. The study of pronunciation is called phonology. In writing, we are not 
allowed any variation in spelling (orthography), which has not changed since the mid- 
eighteenth century (with the exception of a few words, for example, wiusick), and can be 
checked in any dictionary. But our handwriting (graphology) and pronunciation cannot be 
regulated like this: we write English in an individual way and speak it with a personal variety 
of an accent. Different accents are liked or disliked by different people: some accents have 
prestige, while others are stigmatised. The accent with the most prestige in England is called 
Received Pronunciation (RP) by linguists. Its popular name 1s "BBC English’. Some refer to it 
as ‘standard’ pronunciation. Your attitude towards it will depend on a variety of reasons 
personal to you. l 
The English language consists of the sum of all its dialects, of which the most prestigious 
is Standard English — it has such prestige that many people think of it as ‘correct English’, and 
regard other dialects as substandard. Linguists prefer to Classify Standard English as one 
dialect among many, and refer to the others as non-standard dialects. Each regional dialect 
has its own range of accents. 

This description seems to suggest that dialects and accents are clearly identifiable as 
Separate varieties with marked boundaries, This is in fact not true. They merge and blend with 
each other, but we have to pretend that they are separate in order to make sense of the obvious 
differences between dialects that are geographically far apart. We can clearly hear small 
differences between speakers of our own dialectal accent, even within the same town, but lump 
together speakers of unfamiliar dialects. To Southemers, all Northerners talk alike, and vice 
versa. 

To study the dialects of a language, we therefore focus our attention on the following: 


© Meaning (semantics): the semantic level. 

@ Vocabulary (lexis); the lexical level — loss of old words, gain of new words. 

© Word structure: the morphological levei — prefixes and suffixes, internal changes in 
words. 

© Grammar (syntax); the syntactic ievel — word order in sentences and phrases. 


The object of this book ts to provide an outline of how the English language, and Standard 
English im particular, has developed into its present form. The texts that illustrate this 
development make up a series of ‘case studies’ which can be studied in greater or lesser detail. 
Some record historical events in the language of the time at which they happened. 


1.4 How has the English language changed? 


It is interesting to observe successive changes in the language in versions of the same text. The 
most useful source is the Bible, because translations have been made in every period from Old 
English to the present day. 


0 S 
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Discuss some of the differences you can observe in the following texis, which are the 
beginning of the parable of the Prodigal Son from St Luke's Gospel, Chapter 15 (the verses of 
the chapter are numbered). Look at vocabulary, spelling, word structure and word order. (OE 
words that have changed in meaning, or are no longer in the language, have been translated.) 





Activity 1.3 


TEXT 7 ~ Parable of the Prodigal Son, Luke 15: 11-13 


Late West Saxon OE, c.1050 
11 He cwæð. soBlice sum man hæfde twegen suna. 12 pa cwæð 
se gingra to hys feder. fæder syle me mynne dei mynre æhte. 
pe me to gebyred. pa dælde he hym hys awhta. 13 pa after feawa dagum ealle hys 
pyng gegaderode se gingra sunu 7 ferde wreclice on feorlen ryce. 7 pær 
forspyide hys æhta lybbende on hys gzelsan. 


Word-for-word version in MnE 
11 He quoth (spoke). soothly (truly) some (a certain) man had two sons. 12 then quoth 
the younger to his father. father sell (give) me my deal (part) of-my property. 
that me to belongs. then dealed (gave) he him his property. 13 then after few days all his 
things gathered the younger son & fared abroad in far-off country. & there 
spilled (wasted) his property living in his luxury. 


Late fourteenth century ME, $. Midlands 
t1 And he seide, A man hadde twei sones; 12 and the zonger of hem seide to the fadir, 
Fadir, 3yue me the porctoun of catel, that fallith to me. And he departide to hem the 
catel. 13 And not aftir many daies, whanne alle thingis weren gederid togider, the 
3onger sone wente forth in pilgrymage in to a fer cuntre; and there he wastide hise 


goodis in lyuynge lecherously. 


EMnE, 1582 
1! And he said, A certaine man had tvvo sonnes: 12 and the yonger of them said to 


his father, Father, giue me the portion of substance that belongeth to me. And he 
deuided vnto them the substance. 13 And not many daies after the yonger sonne 
gathering al his things together vvent from home into a farre countrie: and there he 
vvasted his substance, liuing riotously. 


+= 
=| 


1.5 How can we learn about OE and later changes in the 
language? 





The evidence for changes in the language lies in the surviving manuscripts of older English 
going back to the eighth century, and in printed books since the end of the fifteenth century. A 
lot of older English texts have been reprinted in modern editions, and so can be readily studied. 

All our knowledge of pronunciation, however, has to be worked out from written 
evidence. So we can never reproduce for certain the actual pronunciation of English before the 
invention of sound recording in the late nineteenth century, but we try to make a reasonable 
guess by building up different kinds of evidence. 


11 
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1.6 Changes of meaning — the semantic level 


Some people believe that words have ‘real meanings’ and object to evidence of change in 
current usage. For instance, aggravate and disinterested have taken on the meanings of annoy 
and uninterested, in addition to those of make worse and impartial, It is argued that the new 
meanings are wrong, and an appeal is made to the derivation or etymology of a word ~ that is, 
what its original meaning was in the language it came from. Here is an example from the 
‘Letters to the Editor’ column of a newspaper, The first writer is arguing that Latin should be 
taught in schools; the second letter is one of the replies that were printed later. 


First letter 


It 1s demonstrably more easy to explain the function of a word when you know what 1t means, 
The very word ‘education’ provides me with a wonderful example, In Latin e from ex meaning 
‘out’ and ducare ‘to lead’ ~ literally, therefore, to lead ont. To lead out of ignorance into the light 
of knowledge. 


(The independent, 14 Nov 1987, writer — Damel Massey) 


Second fetter 


Knowing the derivation of the word education ts of as much help to us in deciding how children 
should be educated as knowing the derivation of, say, ‘hystena’ would be m choosing a 
treatment for that condition. 


May I suggest that your etymologically minded correspondents look up ‘treacle’ in a good 
dictionary? They will then know what to do if ever bitten by a snake. 


(The independent, 25 Nov 1987, writer — Carol Clark) 


ail E Activity 1.4 





(i) Discuss the argument and the response. It would heip if you were to check the recorded 
meanings of educare in a Laun dictionary, and education in an English dictionary. 

(ii) Look up the original meanings of hysteria and treacle ina dictionary contaming details of 
the derivation and successive meanings of words. 


3 


To understand that words do change their meaning is to understand that words like 
aggravate and disinterested can have two meanings. Many words have changed so much that 
their original meaning seems quite remote; itas interesting to use a good dictionary to trace the 
sequence of meanings and to see how one leads to another. 

For example, the earliest written record of the word buxom in the Oxford English 
Dictionary (OED) is dated 1175 and is spelt bufisum. It is recorded in a modern dictionary of 
Anglo-Saxon as bocsum, meaning flexible, obedient, and its first syllable boc-/buh- came from 
the OE word bugan, meaning to bow down or bend — that is, bocsum/buhsum means 'bow- 
some’, ‘pliable’. Its present-day meaning 1s defined in the Concise Oxford Dictionary as ‘plump 
and comely’. How did this come about and what then 1s its ‘true meaning’? 

Its meaning changed in the following stages (details from the OED): 
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I easily bowed or bent 
1 morally 
a obedient 
Beo buhsum toward gode (i 75) — Be obedient to God 
This meaning survives into the nineteenth century: o 
To be buxom and obedient to the laws and customs of the republic ... | 
(1843, George Borrow) | 





Pat lauedi ti! hir lauerd lute 

Wit buxum reverence and dute 
The lady bowed to her lord 

With humble and fearful reverence 
(c. 1300, Cursor Mundi) 


b submissive, humble, meek | 





c amiable, courteous, kindly 
Meek and buxom looke thou be 
And with her dwell . 
(c.1460, Mystery Play, The Annunciation, Angel to Joseph) 


d ready, willing 
And many a beggere for benes buxum was to swynke 
And many a beggar was willing to toil for (a meal of) beans 
(1377, Langland, Piers Plowman) 


2 physically 
flexible, pliant, unresisting 
Then gan he scourge the buxome aire so sore 
That to his force to yieiden it was faine 
(1596, Spenser, The Faerte Queene) 


H blithe, jolly, well-favoured 


3 bright, lively, gay ; 
A Souldier firme and sound of heart, and of buxome vaiour 
(1599, Shakespeare, Henry V) 


4 full of health, vigour and good temper; well-favoured, plump and 
comely, ‘jolly', comfortable-looking (in person): (chiefly of women) 
She was a buxom dame about thirty 
(1823, Scott, Peveril of the Peak) 


These meanings overlapped for centuries in the course of the development of the present-day 


meaning of the word, which 1s confined to references to women as 'comfortable-looking 1n 
person’. It cannot be said that the ‘real meaning’ today 1s ‘obedient’. 


s 


The words in the following list have all changed their meaning in time. 





Activity 1.5 


(i) Choose some words from the list and look up their original meanings in the word lists in 
the Word Book or in a dictionary that provides the etymology of words. 
(ii) Use the dictionary to trace the successive changes of meaning. 
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bachelor 
beam 
booty 
boy 
build 
can (vb) 
career 
castle 
chore 
cloud 
coin 
control 
dairy 
danger 
deal {n) 
deer 
delicate 
dizzy 
dreary 
duli 
eerie 
faint 
false 
fear 
flour 
fowl 
gentle 


giddy 

girl 

glance 
harlot 
harvest 
heap 
holiday 
honest 
horrid 

kind {n) 
knave 
knight 

lady 

left {-hand) 
lewd 

loft 

jord 

lose 

may ivb) 
meal (to eat) 
meat 
medley 
mess 

mood 

mole {mark} 
moss 

must (vb) 


naughty 
nerve 
nice 
organ 
parliament 
pastor 
pen (writing) 
pester 
pharmacy 
pond 
Pope 
prestige 
preity 
pudding 
quell 
rather 
read 

rid 

sad 
saucer 
sell 
sergeant 
shall 
share {n} 
shroud 
shut 

silly 


sincere 
skill 
sky 
sleuth 
slogan 
smite 
soft 
solve 
spill 
spoon 
starve 
stomach 
stool 
team 
toil 
town 
toy 
truth 
try 
very 
walk 
want 
weird 
whine 
win 
womb 
worm 


If you wish, try to match the words to their original meanings, which are listed below in 
alphabetical order, before looking them up: 


advise 
agreeable 
animal 
autumn 

be able to 

be allowed to 
belly 

bird 

birth, origin 
blood-stained 
boy í 

boy 2 
bread-puardian 
bread-kneader 
bristling 
charming 
child 

chip of wood 
clean 

clear (vb) 
cloud 
condiment-dish 
conflict in} 
cunning (adj) 
danger 
destroy 

die 


discharge a debt 
dispute (vb) 
distinction 
distinguish 
division 
enclosure i 
enclosure 2 
encourage 
encumber 
exchange 

fate 

father 

feather 

feigned 

fettered 

finest part of ground meal 
food 

foolish | 
foolish 2 

fraud 

garment 

give 

have to 

having nothing 
illusion 

Insane 
instrument (music) 


jest 


keep copy of accounts 


kill i 

kill 2 

knight 

know 

lack 

lay(man) 

loyalty 
maidservant’s place 
marsh 
medicime 

more quickly 
offspring, family 
part (n} 

portion (of food) 
power 
race-course 
respectable 

rock {n} 

roll (vb) 


sausage 
serpent 
servant | 
servant 2 
shepherd 
simple 


Sinew 
sky 

slip (vb) 
smear 
speaking 
Spot {n} 
strive 
stupid 
Sunday 
thought 
throat 
throne 
time, occasion 
timid 
trail {n} 
tree 
troop 
true 

turn in) 
unfasten 
village 
war-cry 
weak 
weary 
wedge 
well-bom 
whizz (of an arrow) 
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2. Old English 





We call the language of the Anglo-Saxon period and up to about 1100 to 1150, after the 
Norman Conquest, Old English (OE). Our knowledge of OE is based on a number of 
manuscripts that have survived from OE times, from which the grammar and vocabulary have 
been reconstructed by scholars, working from the sixteenth century onwards (for a sixteenth 
century example see Section 2.2.5), but especially in the nmeteenth and twentieth centuries. 
They have provided us with the dictionaries and grammars of OE, and the editions of OE texts, 


to which we can refer. 


2.1 Dialects and political boundaries 


The English were not a politically unified nation until late OE times, and as they originally 
came from different parts of western Europe (see Text 2 and Map 1), they spoke different 
dialects of West Germanic. They settled in different parts of Britain, but they were able to 
communicate with each other. Dialects are varieties of a language that differ in pronunciation, 
vocabulary or grammar, but are not different enough to prevent understanding. 

The country as it existed during the seventh and eighth centuries 1s sometimes referred to 
as the heptarchy ~ that is, the country of seven kingdoms: Northumbria, Mercia, East Anglia, 
Essex, Kent, Sussex and Wessex (see Map 2). 

Wars were frequent in the country during Anglo-Saxon times, 1n which one or other of the 
kingdoms might dominate the others, For instance, the following example tells of a batie 
between Wessex and Mercia in AD 628. 
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From Old English to Standard English 


TEXT 8 ~ Chronicle for ap 628 


de.xxvili. Her kynegils 7 cwicheim ge fuhton 
wip pendan æt cimceastre. 7 gePingodon Pa. 
(Peterborough Chronicle) 


Dep kimesdr + cpichelm -ge puhon 
ps pendan et apneeaypme-4-5¢ prrrsoden pa- 








628. Here cynegils & cuichelm fought 
with penda at cirencester. & settled then. 


628. In this year Cynegils (King of Wessex) and Cwichelm fought against Penda 
(King of Mercia) at Cirencester, and then they agreed terms. 


de.xxvill. Her cynegils 7 cuichelm gefuhtun 
wip pendan æt cirenceastre. 7 gePingodan Pa, 
(Parker Chronicle) 





The fact that there were seven kingdoms does not mean, however, that there were seven 
different dialects. The evidence from OE manuscripts suggests that there were in fact three or 
four: Northumbrian and Mercian, which together are called Anglian, from the West 
Germanic dialect of the Angles; Kentish and West Saxon, developing from the dialects of the 
Jutes and Saxons (see Map 3). 
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Map 2. The seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
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Old English 


Humber 


MERCIAN 
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Map 3. The dialects of Old English 


All living languages are in a continuous state of change and development. and OE was no 
exception between the fifth and twelfth centunes. So any mention of the forms of OE words, or 
features of pronunciation, illustrates one dialect of the language at one stage of its development 
in a generalised way. It 1s usual to use the late West Saxon dialect of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries to describe OE, because West Saxon was by then used as a standard form for the 
writen language, and most surviving manuscripts are written in West Saxon. 


2.2 Written OE 
z.2.1 Runes 


The_writing system for the earliest English was based on the use of signs called runes, which 
were devised for carving in wood or stone. Few examples have survived in Britain, the most 
famous of which can be found on an 18-foot cross now in the church at Ruthwell, 
Dumfriesshire. On the Ruthwell Cross are some runic inscriptions in the Northumbnan dialect 
which are part of a famous OE poem called The Dream of the Rood (rood comes from the OE 
word rod meaning cross), m which the ‘cross’ relates the events of the Crucifixion. The 
Ruthwell Cross probably dates from the eighth century. 





From Old English to Standard English 


s 


G) Use a dictionary or the OE word list in th i igi 
i ‘ $ e Word Book to look up the original meani 
a 
the words rune, write and read. : 7 DR 
(Gi) Use the chart of runic symbois to transcribe the following extract from the Ruthwell 
Cross. It appears at the top of the SW face of the Cross. 


ARII PRY FR REHI 


D 





Activity 2.1 


NPMPR A 
PMR FNR ETRREE APPA? 
PE TIP BAAN 


PPE RATIT OX 
MANIA AY XB 
PRATPEREYA 


{A transcription and translation 3, wi 
5 of the runes, with a short commentary, ci 
5, 5 , can be found 1 $ 
Text Commentary Book.) ” e 






















2.2.2 Early writing’ 


; Written English as we know it had to wan for the establishment of the Church and the building 

of monasteries, at which time the monks wrote manuscripts in Latin. the language of ihe 
Church. This did not begin to happen until the seventh century, In that century. “much of the 
north of England was converted to Chrisuanity by monks from Ireland, while Augustine had 
been sent by the Pope to preach Christianity to the English, which Began jin the south, in Kent 
Here are the Peterborough Chronicle records of the event. ) 
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Old English 





TEXT 9 — Chronicle for an 595 


d.xcv. Hoc tempore monasterium sancti bene- 

dict: a longobardis destructum est. Her gregorius pa- 
pa sende to brytene augustinum mid wel manengum 
munucum, Pe godes word engla peoda godspellodon. 
(The first sentence ts in Latin) 


Hocwempope monafwprtt te bene 
dca alonyobagidyy deptrpucie. Depspesoquur pa 
payende wbpyæeneanrsupanu mud pelLmaneryum 
munucum ‘pesodep pord etrsla peodasodppellodon . 
595. At-this time monastery of-saint bene- 

dict by longobards destroyed was. Here gregory po- 


pe sent to britain Augustine with very many 
monks, who god's word to-english nation preached. 

















1 595. At this time the monastery of St Benedict was destroyed by the Lombards. In 
this year Pope Gregory sent Augustine to Britain with very many monks, who 
preached God's word to the English nation. 





TEXT 10 - Chronicle for ap 601 


der. Her sende gregorius papa augu- 

stine arcebiscope pallium on brytene. 7 wel manege 
godcunde larewas him to fultume. 7 paulinus biscop ge- 
hwirfede eadwine nordhymbra cining to fulluhte. 








eprende Se ee 
& be bry “g pelm a 
fonvapebipope palum on bpyæne -q j aney 


Sphambe Lapepay: hrm wpulrume- paul biyop-se 
hpippede cadpine nophymbpa anrs w pullubhe- 










601. Here sent gregory pope augu 

stine archbishop pallium in britain. & very-many 
religtous teachers him for help. & paulinus bishop 
converted edwin northumbrians' king to baptism. 


601. In this year Pope Gregory sent the pallium to archbishop Augustine in Britain, 
and very many religious teachers to help him; and bishop Paulinus converted Edwin 
King of Northumbria and baptised him. 





Parker Chronicle annals 
<dxcv. Her Gregorius papa sende to brytene Augustinum. mid wel manegum 
munecum. Pe godes word engla deoda godspelledon. 
dci. Her sende gregorius papa augustino. wrce biscepe pallium in bretenc. 7 
welmonige godcunde lareowas him to fultome. 7 paulinus biscop gehwerfde edwine 
norPhymbra cyning to fulwihte. 
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Old English 
From Old English to Standard E nglish 
. ; l ; : ; Jande ~ derived from Latin. It is today popularly 
The monks adapted the Roman alphabet from Latin to write English, which means that <> — a vowel pronounced fe/ and eae ash ~ de 

the spelling of OE gives us a good idea of its pronunciation. We know the sounds of Latin known as ‘short a’, as in MnE = ihe teiteriscalled thorn fromits ninicname = How 
represented by the Roman alphabet, because there has been a continuous tradition of speaking <p> — n consonant pronounced /@/ or /ð/; the s 

: oe à eos sa en : er is called eff — derived from Irish 
different spellings for the same words would indicate differences of pronunciation or word <> — aconsonant also pronounced /8/ or /ð/; the lett 
form. 


writing and now replaced by <th>. (These two letters tended to be interchangeable, 


and did not separately represent the voiced or voiceless <th> consonant.) 
cai ees arias These letters are usually retained in printing and writing OE today. 


Another non-Roman ietter used in writing was: 


g 
Latin to the present day. This also provides the evidence for the different OF dialects, because oy replaced by <th>. 
i 
i 
Here are two versions of the’earliest known poem in English. lt is found in the OE translation | l . ; This | is usually not used 
vty Tish She ner, i . sii ; , yan from its runic name. This letter is u y 
of Bede's History of the English Chare (itd People, which was written in Latin and finished or a A : = ea by <w>. Letter <w> was not part of the OE 
in AD 731. Bede's history was translated into English in the late ninth century as part of a great | in printing OE today but is p ; represented in the earliest OE writing by <u> or 
revival of learning under King Alfred..The poem, a hymn to God the Creator, is all that alphabet. The consonant /w/ was repres 


a: : : -y9 i as laced by <p>. 
survives of the work of the poét Cædmon) who lived in the seventh century. (For a brief <uu> (‘double-u') and was then replaced by <p it Tee ty) 
discussion of OE verse, see Section 2.4.) The roman letter <g> was written <3> (called yogh) Cea sas Mi ne 
. Í + ha followed t {see Commenta . 
i depending on the sounds that preceded or wee Ae as 
TEXT 11 — Caedmon's hymn i Commentary Book, Section 1.2.7, iiid). Modern reprints of OE usually use letter <g>, 3 


<k>, <q> and <z> were less commonly used; <j> and <v> were not yet in use. 
West Saxon dialect Northumbrian dialect | The OE alphabet therefore consisted of: 
Nu we sculan heran heofonrices Weard Nu scylun hergan hefennces Uard aay i uteibuy 
s H . i me anty it in- i awei leiters: ad È rs atte 

Metodes mihte and his modgePponc Metudæs miecti end his modgidanc Consonant letters: bc d f g (written <3>) h (k) 1m n p tQ) r s 1 P/O w (written <p>) x (Z) 
weorc Wuldorfæder; swa he wundra gehwæs uerc uuldurfadur; sue he uundra gihuæs on . f $ inane: f PEE E IE 
ece Dryhten, ord onstealde, eci Dryctin, or astelidæ. ; Here ıs a list of the letters of the OE alphabet with a bnef indication = seer se a 
He wrest gesceop cordan bearnum He ærist scop ælda barnum | letters in OE represented more than one sound, but pronunciation ana e a es n 
heofon to hrofe, halig Scyppend: heben til hrofe, haleg Scepen: | ; OE than in MnE. You will notice that the spelling of the same soun 

; ; i closer in . d both iong and short OE vowels (see 
da middangeard, moncynnes Weard, tha middungeard, moncynnes Uard, different from that in OE. OE vowel letters represented bo ngs diane vowels ae 
ece Dryhten, æfter teode eci Dryctin, æfter tiadæ | Commentary | of the Text Commentary Book, Sectuons 1.2.3 and oe os ie aN cite 
firum foldan, Frea wlmihtig. firum foldu, Frea allmectig, conventionally marked by a macron, for example, €, in modern printed texts, z £ 


book long vowels are only marked when the eee is ast batt arate 
is list wi ; (plan: a teacher or tutor, bu $ 
This list will need some explanation from oe G PN 
introduction to the pronunciation and spelling of OE in Commentary | of the Text Commentary 


Book. 


Now we must praise heaven-kingdom's Guardian 
Creator's might and his mind-thought 

work Glory-father's; as he of-wonders each 
everlasting Lord, beginning established. 

He first shaped of-earth for-children 








: £ word with 
heaven as roof, holy Creator: | Letter ee ae a aa ee sound (RP) 
then middle-earth, mankind's Guardian, | Vowels j | iene 
seer gy cr = 4 hi 

ae p comin a 
j aoi : elm 
E Activity 2.2 | ii sae it German gegen 
(i) Use the WW translation of the West Saxon poem to write a version in MnE, | Se esc ash be a 


chine clean jæ: French etre 


(ii) List the dialectal variations. 2 ee al American English sock 
` <a SaCC SAC : 
| gal goar la:/ cart 


a 





6 lo: rman wohnen 
gds goose /o:/ Ge 


2.2.4 The OF alphabet 


<u> ful fuii lvl 

fil foul fu:/ Qol 
Facsimiles of original OE writing are hard to decipher at first because some of the letters look ~ 
different from the shapes familiar to us. In printing and writing OE today, present-day shapes 
of Roman letters are used, with three additional non-Roman letters which were devised for 
writing OE. These were necessary because some sounds in OE did not have an equivalent in 
Latin, and so no Roman letter was available. They were: 


<ea> earmian earn fea/ 
Bast east fe:a/ 


<eo> corp earth fea/ 
préost priest fe:o/ 
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<o> fox fox fo} fox 
| 








From Old English to Standard English 


ee 


Letter OF word and OE sound MnE word with 
Mnf translation (IPA symbol) same sound (RP) 










































Consonants 
<p> pullian pull /p/ pull 
<b> brid bird /b/ bird 
<I> regl fail Al fail 
<d> dogga dog /d/ dog 
<c> col coal ik/ coal, king 

or 

cirice church Al church 
<g> gift gif? /a} gift 

or i 

geong young jji young 

or 7 

bog bough {yi = 
<cg> heeg hedge /d3/ hedge 
<x> WX are {ks/ axe 
<f> fot foot /t/ foot 

lufu Jove ivi love 
<p> or <6> pþæc or ğæc tharch /B/ thatch 

feper or feder feather {ð feather 
<5> sendan send fsi send 

or 

ceosan choose fz} choose 
<se> sceap sheep if sheep 
<h> sihp srefit içi German nichts 

or 

boht bought /x/ German nacht 
<j> leper leather A; leather 
<m> mona MOON /m/ moon 
<n> niht mehr inf night 
<I> ranan four fr] roar 
<w> WEET water iwi water 






2.2.5 A Testimonie of Antiquitie 


A small book called A Tesumonie of Antgquitie was printed in London in 1567. Its purpose was 
to provide evidence, in a contemporary religious controversy, about the Church sacraments. It 
reproduced, with a translation, a sermon ‘in the Saxon tongue’ by Ælfric, who was Archbishop 
of Canterbury in AD 995. He was a famous English preacher and grammarian. 

The book is of interest to students of language because the translation provides an 
example of sixteenth century Early Modern English (EMnE) both in style and spelling and 
printing, while the Old English sermon is reproduced in a type face that copies OE manuscript 
letter forms. Just as <u> and <v> were two Shapes of the same letter, so there were two forms 
for /s/, <s> and <j> (not to be confused with <f>), which were used into the eighteenth century. 
These letter shapes derive from manuscript writing. : 





q 


Old English 


e a a a a cers 


Here is the beginning of Ælfric's sermon m A Testimonie of Antiquitie, with its sixteenth 
century translation, and the list of ‘The Saxon Caracters or letters, that be moste Aroana. 
which are printed at the end of the book. The WW translation of the OE in the facsimile ts also 


given. 










be The epiftle begin- Gf The Saxon Caratters or lerters, 
neth thus in the Saxon tonge. that be mofte ftraunee, be here 


ignic abb. tper Srrere knowen by other common Ca- 

eel De y sel ratters fet ouer them. 
el pedeyc beo me'h ic oþep 
sæhve on Engliycen geppi- d.th. th.f. gir. f t w. 
‘sen . open eopep ancop et C o.. b: FS: i p fe T pe 
ham mib eop sæhþ. popþan y-z.an É . 
Sehe ypuvelice rep P hrc IT 

te aleo . p mæype ppeoyvay J£. Æ .Th.Th.E.H. 
La ect i m min q Æ. EÐ. CPE. 
gepprven pibcpebep “Syyen. a W. And. 

Thatis, Elfricke abbot doth P TF 


fend fi aig hg eee in G One pricke fignifieth an unperfect 
Se ede ean Englith point thes figure.’ ( which is lyke 
teach otnerwyie in my the Greeke interrogatine ) a full 















writynges, thé mar thy ean pointe, Which in fome other olde 
teach, ease a at ie Saxon bookes, 15 expreffed wyth 
thee.For he fay Pe a nell three prickes fet in triangle wyfe 
itisalawfull thing tor a'p thus >. 






to marye , and my wrytynges 
doth {peake agaynit thys.&c- 






Ælfric abbot greets Sigeferth 

friendlily; to-me is said that 

thou saidest about me that I other 

taught in English wri- . l 
tings, than your anchorite (= religious hermit) at 
home with you teaches. because 

he clearly says that it 

is permitted. that mass priests 

well may wive, and my 

writings agamst-speak this. 





oper ... oper = otherwise ... than = differently from 


From Old English to Standard English 


s 


n (i) copy the list of letters used in the OE alphabet and compare the letter shapes in the 
Pete borough Chronicle facsimiles with the printed versions in the 1567 book 
Gi) Compare the modern and OF forms for similarities and differences. l 





Activity 2.3 


El 





2.3 Danish and Norwegian Vikings 


The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle T ic 

a e ‘fe records an event m AD 787 which proved to be an ominous portent 
TEXT 12 ~ Chronicle for ap 787 

Peterborough Chronicle 


hep nam b 

peoh oning 
orfan dobrepreadbupese-4 on brpdasum omor 
SNEPC +L Porprr nopdmanna of bepeda lande-y pa.fexe 
Reps pepwpiad.4 he polde dprpan wher anmyep wine 
pyhe ps hpar seas “shine man of floh pa Bac 
Pepon pa enepran gapa denrfcpa man Loy 
ner land ge fohon. ag ia aaa 


declxxxvii. Her nam breohtnic cming 

offan dohter eadburge. 7 on his dagum comon 

Ærest tii, scipu norðmanna of hereda lande. 7 Pa se’ge- | 
“Fela Peer to rad. 7 he wolde drifan to des ciniges tune” 

Py he nyste hweet hi weron. 7 hine man ofsioh pa. Diet 

weeron Pa erestan scipu deniscra manna Pe angel eyn- 

nes land gesohton. 

(Peterborough Chronicle) 





787. Here took breohtric King 

offa's daughter eadburh. & in his days came 

first 3 ships of-northmen from hortha land, & then the reeve 
there to rode. & he wished drive to the king's manor 

because he knew-not what they were, & him one slew there. That 
were the first ships danish men's that Angle-people's as 
land sought. . 





Parker Chronicle 












h fa nom eds bopheme ornin 5 oppan bohreov trio bus preg 


yen hip ddgum iomon iffe am- beset. pace 






ea ahs epote- òmpan wpd ruim el pe 
tE papon yhifhe-mon opylor npadheein fapu 
shipcnd menna painget rong tond yfohwn sr 
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Le r aa arroan 











Old English 





N 





Activity 2.4 


= 


(i) Use the WW translation to write a version of this chronicle in MnE, 
Gi) Compare the Peterborough Chronicle text with the facsimile of the Parker Chronicle 


version. What differences can you find between them? 


nn tS 
= 


By the end of the eighth century the Angles, Saxons and Jutes had finally occupied and 
settled almost the whole of England. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle continued to record battles 
for supremacy between the kings of the seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, as in the following 
example in the annal dated AD 827. 





827. In this year there was an eclipse of the moon on Christmas moming. And the same year Egbert 
conquered Mercia, and all that was south of the Humber. and he was the eighth king to be ‘Ruler of 
Britain’: the first to rule so great a kingdom was Ælle, king of Sussex: the second was Ceawiin, king 
of Wessex: the third was Æthelbert, king of Kent; the fourth was Redwald, king of East Anglia; the 
fifth was Edwin, king of Northumbria; the sixth was Oswald who reigned after him; the seventh was 
Oswy, Oswald's brother; the eighth was Egbert, king of Wessex. 

(Translated by G. N. Garmonsway, Everyman Classics, 1972) RE 


H 4 
But by.ap 827-the three ships which the king's reeve had ridden to meet m Ap. 787 had 
already been followed by greater numbers of Norsemen, who began to make annual attacks for 
plunder on the coasts and up the rivers of England and northern France. The Peterborough 
Chronicle annal for AD 793 records the first Norwegian Viking attack on the monasteries of 
Lindisfarne and Jarrow on the NE coast. 


TEXT 13 - Chronicle for ab 793 

dcexciii. 7 litel efter Pam Pues il- 

can geares on vi ides :anuarium earmlice heOenra manna 
hergung adiligode godes cyrican. in lindisfarena ce 

purh reaflac. 7 mansieht. 





„ _ Plepa pam peg tt - 
can seaper on- vrd raiu cance heden manna 
hersurry adilropde goder cypucan-mlindngfapena ee 
puph peaplac -gman flehc- 





793. & little after that the 

same year on 6 ides january miserably of-heathen men 
raid destroyed god's church. on lindisfarne isle 

by robbery. & murder. 





793. and a little after that in the same year on 8th January God's church on the island 
of Lindisfarne was miserably plundered and destroyed by the heathen. with great 
slaughter. 





Another chronicle annal 
decixxxxiii. Ges ylcan peares earmlice hæðenra hergung adyligodan godes cyrican tn 


lindisfarena ee. Purh reaflac 7 manslyht. 


From Old English to Standard English 


A Norsemen from Norway were soon to raid the NW coast of England, the north of Ireland, 
the western islands and coast of Scotland, and the Isle of Man. ~~ E 
Danes began to attack the cast coast of England in;AD 835. By the middle of the ninth 
century, large Dantsh armies regularly ravaged the land ‘and-began to occupy and to settle 
permanently in parts of the country. The most famous of the Saxon English kings, Alfred, King 
of Wessex, after years of continuous war, negotiated treaties with the Danes. By the time of 
Alfred's death in AD 899, at the end of the ninth century, only Wessex remained independent. 
The rest of England, north and east of the old Roman road called Watling Street (from London 
to Chester), was shared between the English and the Danes, and became known as the 
Danelaw, Here is a typical entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle describing the ravages of the 
Danish armies during King Alfred's reign. 


TEXT 14 — Chronicle for ap 878 


decclxxviii. Her hiene bestæl se here on midne winter ofer 
twelftan niht to cippanhamme. 7 geridan west seaxna land 7 
gesetton. 7 mycel pies folces ofer sæ adræfdon, 7 Pas oGres 
Pone mæstan dæl hi geridon butan pam cynge wifrede (. 7 he) 
litle werede yOelice æfier wudum for. 7 on morfestenum. 





7 Pies on eastron wrohte wel fred cyning lytle werede 
geweore wt wPelinga ige. 7 of pam geweorce wes winnende 
wid pone here. 7 sumer setena se del Pe Per nehst 

wes. Pa on Sere seofedan wucan ofer eastron he gerad to 
ecgbrihtes stane be easton sealwudu. 7 him comon pir ongean 
sumorswte ealle. 7 willswte. 7 hamtun scyr se del pe 

hire beheonan sæ wees. 7 his gefegene weeron. 7 he 

for ymb ane niht of Pam wicum to æglea, 7 Ps ymb 

ane niht to edan dune. 7 pær gefeaht wid ealne here 7 

hiene geflymde. 7 him æfter rad oð pet geweorc, 7 pier 

sæt .xiill. niht. 7 Pa sealde se here him gislas. and mycele 
aðas. Pet hi of his rice woldon. 7 him eac geheton 

Pet heora cyng fulwihte onfon wolde. 

(Peterborough Chronicle) 


878. Here it(self) stoleZaway the host in mid winter after 

twelfth night to chippenham. & overran west saxons’ land & 

occupied. & much of-the folk over sea drove. & of-the other 

the most part they subdued except the king alfred (. & he) 

with-small band with-difficulty through woods went. & in moor-fastnesses, 





& after at easter built alfred king with-little company 
fortress at athel-ney. & from that fortress was fighting 
against the host* . & of-somerset the part that there nearest 
was. then in the seventh week after easter he rode to 
egbertstone by east of-selwood. & to-him came there back 
of-somerset-men all. & wiltshire. & hampshire the part that 
of-it on-this-side-of sea was. & of-him glad they-were. & he 
went after one night from those camps to iley. & later after 
one night to edington. & there fought against all the host & 
if put-to-flight. & it after rode up-to the fortress. & there 

Sal 14 nights. & then gave the host him hostages. and great 
oaths. that they from his kingdom wished. & him also promised 
that their king baptism receive would. 


*The OE word here (host) was always used for the Viking armies. 

















Old English 


tt tt A 


decc! xxviii. Her hiene bestæl se here on midne winter ofer 
tuelftan niht to cippanhamme. 7 geridon wesseaxna Jone 1 
gesæton. 7 micel pies folces ofer sæ adræfdon. 7 TAR ss 
pone mastan dæl hie geridon buton Pam cyninge > te T 
lytie werede uniepelice æfter wudum for. 7 on morfæstenum. 


7 Pas on eastron worhie 4elfred cyning lytle werede ao S 
epelinga egge. 7 of Pam geweorce was winnende shes an ; 
7 sumurs@ina se del se per nichst wees. Pa on pere seule 
wiecan ofer eastron he gerad to ecgbryhtes stane a aa n 
seal wyda. 7 him to com Per ongen sumorsæte alle. 7 paaie f 
7 hamtun seir se deel se hiere behinon sæ wits. 7 ns ge M 
wærun. 7 he for ymb ane niht of pam wicum to iglea. 7 a y 
ane to cPan dune. 7 Pwr gefeaht wip aine pone ae 7 bine 
gefliemde. 7 him efter rad op Peet geweorc. 7 pete - i 
niht. 7 Pa salde se here him fore gislas. 7 micle sia i o 

hie of his rice uuoldon. 7 him eac geheton pæt hiera kyning 
fulwihte onfon wolde. 

(Parker Chronicle) 





Activity 2.5 





— Sn 
Bi 


i i is | MnE. 
G) Rewrite this chronicle in wee 
i A Compare the forms of the OE and MnE words. List the OE) ran 
into MnE and specify the changes to MnE words which derive o woe PAE 
üii) List the differences between the two chronicle versions and discuss the poss 


words that have not survived 


for them. 





i and were 
Scandinavian attacks continued throughout the first half of As E se 
i X Ei t x 7 
recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. One a net sere mies Seta 
a i f Brunanburh in i ‘ 
a poem celebrating the Battle o ny Seo! n 
a King of Wessex, defeated the Norsemen attacking from Ireland 


E ) y 
2.4 The Battle of Brunanburh - OE poetry / A 


lines of OE poetry divide into two half-lines ener wiih wo AA i eee 
at he first syllable of a word (see Commentary | of the Text Commentar) ste 
ees Nok lon contained more than three syllables, so pa oa baad ane 
I eee Ta a a E a ape, but the two 
nd of verse was i epee l 
arts of each line were 'Tinked by the alliteration of two or three words in i une Den 
a 4 ; stressed lexical words — nouns, adjectives, verbs or adverbs ~ not unc 
eee ne Se overtone. The following example ts from the poem The Phoenix. 


regular metre, so the so 
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From Old English to Standard E nglish 


TEXT 15 ~ The Phoenix 


hebbe ic gefrugnen pætte is feor heonan 
eastdzlum on æpelast londa 

firum gefræge. nis se foldan sceat 

ofer middangeard mongum gefere 
foldagendra ac he afyrred is 

Purh meotudes meaht manfremmendum 






] have I heard that ts far hence 

# cast-lands in noblest of-lands 

to-men famous. not-is that of-earth region 
throughout world {o-many accessible 
of-eurth-possessors but it removed is 
through creator's might from-evil-doers 





g T have heard that far from here 

# 1n eastern lands is the noblest of lands 

famous among men. That region of earth is not 
accessible to many earthly rulers throughout the world 
but through the might of the Creator 

it 18 far off from evil-doers. 





In OE manuscripts ae : f 
used to. Lines and half aes was set out like prose, not in separate fines in the way we are 
i ; : : is -lines were often Clearly marked with a dot like our full-stop, as in the 
sein aaa m the Battle of Brunanburh. The following three short extracts from the 

; rom the Parker Chronicle, show how poetry was written down 


TEXT 16 ~ The Battle of Brunanburh, Chronicie for AD 937 


AN Deceeyxxxy7 Dfp-spel faaneyning pLeonyheth. bonne 
bahaya hipbpopop ade-carmuit efelincealoop lan nezir. 
loson 6 4 1 a 

SeT Los yetece= fp ma kegum.ymbe-bnimanbuph. 


. | pests mang sap agfa Suma no Pima. 
opiral f freu "a i a D: Le 
on Long nro Lonop CI am: T iia eo 
hins- ieman dman canle- mecum mylfn Tappan. 


erslardes ce Sea olf sepsllal aera n, | 
ne Papera talar? ran. ras Shae 
STP ake: upbssoman-opfpbpaobpsmurbprycine-polrcan 


ad psim pay-pealle, opjroman-foplay aphpare-eayid 
















ue 
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Old English 





deecexxxvii. Her epelstan cyning. eorla dryhten. beorma 
beahgifa. 7 his bropor eac, eadmund æpeling. ealdor langne tr. 
geslogon wt sæcce. sweorda ecgum. ymbe brunnanburh. 


per lap secg meenig. garum ageted. guma norPerna. 
ofer scild scoten. swilce scittisc eac, werig wiges sæd. wesseaxe ford. 
ondlongne dieg. cored cistum. on last legdun. lapum Peodum. heowan 


here fleman. hindan Pearle. mecum mylen scearpan. 


ne weard wiel mare. on pis 

eiglande. æfer gieta. foices gefylled. beforan Pissum. sweordes 
ecgum. pies pe us secgad bec. ealde uOwitan. sippan eastan hider. 
engle 7 seaxe. up becoman. ofer brad brimu. brytene sohtan. 
wiance wig smiOas. weealles ofercoman. eorlas ar hwate. eard 


bepeatan 


937, Here athelstan king. of-earls lord. of-men 
ring-giver. & his brother also. edmund prince. life long honour. 
won in battle. of-swords with-edges. by brunanburh. 


there lay man many-a. by-spears killed. man northern. 

over shield shot. also scots too, weary of-battle sated. west saxons forth. 
throughout day. troops tn-companies. on trail pursued, loathed people. hacked 
from-army fugitives. from-behind harshly. with-swords millstone sharp. 


not happened slaughter more. in this 

island. ever yet. of-folk felled. before this. of-sword 

with-edges. as to-us say books. ancient scholars. since from-east hither. 
angles & saxons. up came. over broad seas. britain sought. 

proud war smiths. welshmen overcame. earls for-honour eager. country 


conquered 





E Activity 2.6 
f p vis 
(i) Rewrite the extracts in lines of verse and mark the alliterating words. (The second and “A. 


third extracts both begin with the second half-line of a line.) 
(ii) Use the WW translation to write an acceptable version in MnE. You will need to add 


words to the original and paraphrase some of it. 








The Peterborough Chronicle entry is m complete contrast: 


M.deece xxxvii. Her æðelstan cyning kedde fyr- 
de to brunanbyrig. 





å R Aac perv hen evelyan oyning ledde fýp 


de wbyman bys. 





937. Here athelstan king ied troops 
to brunanburh. 
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From Old English to Standard English 


A period of 25 years of peace after AD 955 was once 
P29 : again broken when more attacks b 
ae began in the 980s. Some came from Normandy across the Channel ee 
oe y A a had also settled, as well as from Denmark and Norway. In 1017 the 
anish King, Cnut, became ‘King of All England’: the line of Danish kines was inti 
1042. when the English Edward the Confessor became kine. i tee ee ane 


2.5 Effects on the English language 


The settlement of the Nors i 

‘ emen and the occupation of the Danei ad i i fects 

ie Enele ltgeacee p Danelaw had important effects on 

EAE o ae (ON) 1s the name now given to the language spoken by the Norsemen ~ 

a : A A ie Vikings. It was cognate with OE; that is, they both came from the 

i Ri - me ermanic language. It seems likely that the two languages were similar enough in 
abulary for OE speakers to understand common ON words, and vice versa, so that the 


[a4 < A] e ‘ 
English and Norsemen could communicate. An Icelandic saga says of the eleventh century. 


simplified ee that time s same tongue in England as in Norway and Denmark” But speakers 
€G thew own language when talking to the other, : i : 
mplified | e wh er, and OE dialects spoken in the 
ee ee eee oer ways which were different from the Wessex and Kentish 
: sent-day northern and East lian dial 5 i ; i f 

satan ae Anglian dialects show ON features, particularly in 
a Hiii OE words therefore have a similar cognate ON word, and often we cannot be sure 
va = a pias reflex has come from OE, ON or from both. In the OE word list in the Word 

ok, the cognate of an OE word is given where it 1s known. If the word is marked ft. ON 


: . i a 4 


is 





Activity 2.7 


7 


(i) o OE word list to look up those ON words that are cognate with OE words spelt 
wit Bae {see Commentary | of the Text Commentary Book, Section 1.2.6, 36. Does it 
__ seem likely that an OE speaker would have recognised the ON words? 
Gi) ieee p in pees Book or a dictionary the MnE words beginning with <sk> which 
ive irom ON, Does it seem likely that the pro i sk> had chi 
pate y pronunciation of ON <sk> had changed to 
(iii) OE scyrte and ON skyria both have reflexes i as h: i 
ra Met ea s m MnE. What has happened to the meaning 
üv} Make a selection of other OE words from the Word Book or a dictionary that have ON 
cognates. Write down the ON cognate word and compare it with the OE. Does the 


evidence support the claim that OE and ON speakers 
‘ speakers could co : 
another? p mmunicate with one 








So one important result of Danish and Norwegian settiement in the Danelaw 
on the English language. English and Norse speakers lived in communities th 
enough for contact to take place, and sometimes within the same settlement, or family afi 
inter-marriage. A large number of proper names of Scandinavian Origin can be fi ry ie 
OE and early ME documents. In time, the communities merged and ‘Norse v Safe tones 
spoken, but the English dialects spoken in different parts of the Danelaw had bee 


was its effect 
at were close 


as no longer 
n modified ~ 








Old English 





inCpronunenmton, in vocabulary ind to some extent in grammar. “The earliest evidence, 
however, does not appear in-writing until much later, during the ME period, because most late 
OE was written in the West Saxon dialect, which had become a standard. The long-term effects 


oror vadimnsnanampsinme nsiet 


are still with us, in the present-day dialects and accents of East Anglia, the Midlands, northern „2 


England and southern Scotland. 

Unlike the English, the Danes and Norwegians had not at this time developed a system of 
writing other than runes, and no evidence of the dialects of the Norse language spoken in the 
Danelaw 1s available. Norse must have been spoken throughout, but was gradually assimilated 
with English. 

Some evidence of this assimilation can be seen in the porch of a small church in Kirkdale, 
North Yorkshire, called St Gregory's Minster. A sundial dating from about 1055 has been 
preserved, which has the following inscription carved in stone. 


TEXT 17 - Inscription, St Gregory's Minster, Kirkdale, North Yorkshire 


Transcription 
ORM GAMALSUNA BOHTE SCS (= SANCTUS) GREGORIVS MINSTER 
DONNE HIT WES ÆL TOBROCAN 7 TO FALAN 7 HE HIT LET MACAN 
NEWAN FROM GRUNDE XPE (= CHRISTE) 7 SCS GREGORIVS IN EADWARD 
DAGUM CNG (= CYNING) 7 IN TOSTI DAGUM EORL 7 HAWARD ME 
WROHTE 7 BRAND PRS (= PREOSTAS) 


Translation 
ORM GAMALSON BOUGHT ST GREGORY'S MINSTER WHEN IT WAS ALL 
BROKEN & FALLEN DOWN & HE CAUSED IT TO BE MADE ANEW FROM 
THE GROUND TO CHRIST AND ST GREGORY IN KING EDWARD'S DAYS & 
IN EARL TOSTIS DAYS & HAWARTH & BRAND PRIESTS MADE ME 


Tosu, or Tostig, was Earl of Northumberland and brother to Harold Godwinson, who became 
King of England in 1066, on King Edward's death (see also Texts 18 and 19 m Section 2.8). 
Orm and Gamal are Norse names, but the language 1s OE. 


\ 
2.5.1 OE and Scandinavian surnames xX 


The name Orm Gamalson looks familiar to us as the usual way of referring to people by their 
forename and surname, as in David Williamson, This name no longer literally means David, 
son of William, and there 1s nothing strange today about the name Marion Johnson, which is 
unlikely to mean Marton, son of John. But Orm Gamalsuna (Orm Gamalson) did mean Orm, 
son of Gamal, and this way of creating personal names, by adding -suna/-son as a patronymic 
suffix (name derived from the father), was in fact a Scandinavian custom, which was in time 
adopted throughout the country. 

The Anglo-Saxon patronymic suffix was -mg, as m Alfred Lpeiwulfing, Alfred, son of 
Athelwulf, and was used to name families or peoples as descendants from a common ancestor. 


2.5.2 OE and Scandinavian place names ck 


These names were aiso incorporated into place names, as in Walsingham, Billingham and 
Kidlington, although the -ing suffix tended to be used in a more general way as well, so must 
not always be taken literally to mean son of or the family of. Some place names consist of the 
patronymic alone, for example, Woking, Tooting, Mailing. 

The suffixes that indicate place names in OE included -hyrst (copse, wood), ham 
(dwelling, fold), -wic (village), -tun (settlement) and -stede (place), as m present-day 
Wadhurst, Newnham, Norwich, Berwick, Heslington and Maplestead. 

The detailed study of place names provides much of the historical evidence for the 
settlement of Danes and Norwegians in England. 


yi 


ae, 


From Old English to Standard English 


s 


Use an atlas and atlas gazetteer of England to identify towns and villages with place names 
ending in the following Scandinavian suffixes: 





Activity 2.8 


ia) -by (town, farm) 

(b) -thorp(e) (village) 

te) ~nvaue (piece of land} 
(d) -toft (piece of land) 


If you find a sufficient number, and mark them on a blank map, you should find good evidence 
of the extent of the Danelaw. 





2.6 Latin vocabulary in OE 

A great deal of ‘Latinate’ vocabulary was adopted into English from the sixteenth century 
onwards, during the Renaissance, or revival of learning, when both Laun and Greek were 
generally considered to be languages superior to English. These words are often long and 
learned, and contrast with shorter Anglo-Saxon words in their use in formal speech and 
writing: But OE also contained words of Latin ongin, some of which are still common words 
in MnE, and are in no Way learned or obscure. i? Ve pn NE ES trea 


2.6.1 Latin words adopted before the settlement in England 


Some words of Latin ongin had already been adopted in the language brought over with the 
Angles and Saxons. This was because OE was a Germanic language, and the Germanic people 
were In continuous contact with the Romans. There are no written records from this: period, so 
the evidence for the early adoption of Latin words fies in an analysis of known sound changes. 

In the following assignment, only words that have survived into MnE have been listed. 
Many OE words derived from Latin have not survived, for example, cylle from Latin cullens 
(leather bottle), mese from mensa (table) and sige/ from sigillum ( brooch). 


A 
A 


Activity 2.9 E 





Xi i) Use the word list of Latin-derived words in the Word Book or a dictionary to find out the 


OE and original Laun forms of the following words. 


(ii) Divide the words into sets according to their meanings (for example, domestic, household 
articles, etc.}, Consider what these sets of adopted words might suggest about the 
relationship between the Germanic tribes and the Romans. 





belt inch pan purse 
bin kettle pea(se) Saturday 
bishop kiln pepper sickle 
butter kitchen pillow street 
cat line pin tile 
chalk mile pipe (musical) toll 
cheese mill « pit wall 
copper mint puch (tar) -wick 
cup -monger plum wine 
dish mortar (vessel) poppy 

fork mule pound 














BELEN A E A OT Renan tenn NTA Or Dorp PRANA Naaa: 
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None of the words listed is polysyllabic or learned, and their Latin origin cannot be 
ssed from thei form or meaning. a E | . . 
= Although Laun would have been spoken in Britain during the Roman rea P P 
fifth century by educated Britons, hardly any Latin words were passed on iiey oe ae a 
the Anglo-Saxon invaders. An exception was the -caster/-chester suffix for place $ 
Doncaster and Manchester, from the Latin castra, meaning camp. 


2.6.2 Latin words adopted during the OE period 


iffe eriods lo-Saxon 
Other Latın words were adopted into the language at different periods ai je SRA ee 
settlement, many as a result of the conversion to Christianity and the esta bah ei 
Church Latin was the language of the Bible and church services, and of leaming 


scholarship. 


r 
| 


(i) Use the word list of Latin-derived words in the Word Book or a dicuonary to find out the 
OE and original Laun forms of the following words. ae 
(ii) Divide the words into sets according to their meanings; for example, 
ta) religion and the Church 
(b) education and learning 
(c) household and clothing 
(d) plants, herbs and trees 
a i need an additional category, (f), for miscellaneous words that do not fall into 
sets easily. 





Activity 2.10 


abbot circle lobster priest 
alms cloister martyr psam 
altar cook {n} mass (church) radish 
anchor coulter master FRN 
angel cowl mat ane 
apostle creed minster school 
ark crisp mussel shrine 
balsam disciple myrrh silk i 
beet fan nun sock 
box fennel organ sponge 
candle fever palm Sop 
cap fig pear taleni 
cedar font pine ee 
chalice ginger plant tit n 
chest lily pope vers 





2.7 OE grammar 


X i and 
We have to speak in sentences to convey meanings. Words are Aee es me 
i i iS clauses make up a sen ; 
ases auses, and in written English one or more closet 
sear Rr i hrases and clauses to give meanings. 
inci ays ; are related to form phrases a g i 
two principal ways in which words i | tai E 
One : ee an agreed word order. The other 1s changing the form of words, either by adding 
inflections (prefixes or suffixes) or altering part of a word. ny eerie 
In OE, the order of words in a clause was more variable than that o ; 
many more inflections on nouns, adjectives and verbs. 
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trom Old English to Standard English 


2.7.1 Word order 


Today, the order of the elements in i arati 
SP(C/O)(A); that is, the subject hate hal olga 
complements or objects, and iast the adverbiais, if any. This pattern w 
OE, as the following exampies illustrate. (Examples in this ana th foll 
the OE versions of the Garden of Eden (Ad "Flo 
book of Genesis from the Old Testament.) 


S P À 
seo næddre cwæp to pam wife 
the serpent said to the woman 


S P O 

hi gehyrdon his stemne 

they heard his voice 

S P O &SP 
seo næddre bepæhte meand ic æt 
the serpent deceived me and I ate 


But there were also different orders of words. For e 
came before the subject: 

A P S A A 

Pa cwiep seo neddre eft to pam wife 

then said the serpent after to the woman 

A P S cj S P cC 


geseah Pat wif Pat Pat treow wies god to etenne 
then saw the woman that the tree was good to eat 


or the verb might sometimes come last in a subordinate clause: 


S P A gg § C P 
hi oneneowon Pa pet hi nacode weron 
they knew then that they naked were 


OE word order in asking questions and forming the negative also differed from MnE: 


A P S Og § neg P 
Hwi forbead God eow pet ge ne xton? 
Why forbade God you that you not eat? 
(= Why did God forbid you to eat?) 


Other examples can be found in th 
translations. 


BE Activity 2.11 


Identify the clause elements and the order of the subj 
clauses (phrases are bracketed in the first set), 


e OE texts in Chapters 1 and 2 by reading the WW 





ects and predicators in the following 


Text 12 
Her) ae (breohtric cining) (offan dohter eadburge) 
4 on his dagum) (comon) (rest) (iii, scipu norð i a i 
l E e Gera p manna) (of hereða jande) 
7 (he) (wolde drifan) (to Ses ciniges tune) 
34 











ause {one makine a sta is 
first, followed by the predicator a ee eran 
as already common in 
owing section are from 
am and Eve) and the Flood {Noah) stories in the 


xample, after a linking adverb the verb 





Old English 





Oy {he) (nyste) 
{hwæt) (hki) (weeron) 

7 (hine) (man) (ofsloh) (Pa) 
(Pæt) (weeron) (Pa erestan scipu deniscra manna) 
(peXangel cynnes land) (gesohton) 


Text i4 

Her hiene bestæl se here on midne winter ofer twelftan niht to cippanhamme 
Ø gendan west seaxna land 

Ø pesetton 

mycel Pies folces ofer sx adrzfdon 

Pees oPres pone mestan dæl hi geridon butan Pam cynge elfrede 

he litle werede yOelice wfter wudum for 7 on morfestenum 


5 
7 
7 
a 
7 





2.7.2 Number, case and gender - inflections on nouns and adjectives 
Number 


There are only a few inflections in MnE today which mark the grammatical functions of nouns. 
We show the number of a noun, that is, whether 1t 1s singular (sg) or plural (pl), by adding 
/s/, f2/ or fiz/ in speech, and <s> or <es> m writing, as im: 


cat / cats dog / dogs church / churches 


There are a few irregular plurals that have survived from OE, like men, geese and mice, which 
show plural number by a change of vowel, and oxen. 


Case 


In MnE today, only the personal pronouns (except you and if) are inflected to show whether 
they are the subject or object in a clause. 


MnkE OE 

S P 0 S P O 

I saw it ic seah hit 
you (sg) saw her pu sawe hi 
he saw me he seah me 
she saw him heo seah hine 
we saw you (pl) we sawon eow 
you (pl) saw us ge sawon us 
they saw them hi sawon hi 


Adjectives are not inflected to agree with nouns in MnE, nor 1s the definite article (the), 
but they were in OE. The feature of the grammar that marks these functions 1s called case. 


subject nominative case (nom) 
direct object accusative case {acc} 
indirect object dative case (dat) 


In a prepositional phrase (PrepP) in OE, the noun was in either the accusative or dative case, 
according to the preposition. 

The only other MnE inflection on nouns ts the <'s> or <s> m writing to show possession 
— called the possessive or genitive case (gen). This is the only grammatical case in MnE that 
survives from OE in nouns. In OE, the genitive noun usually preceded the noun head of the 
phrase, as illustrated in the following examples. 
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ee e a a Oe eel 


From Old English to Standard Enplisn 





F Se ehiace andes inative Case; in 
godes cyrican (Text 13) God's church Proper nouns were also inflected: ceifred ae oS : ent mk e noun 
sweorda ecgum (Text 16) (by the) swords’ edges the PrepP butan pam cyng-e ælfred-e, except king Alfre 
sweordes ecgum (Text 16) (by the) sword's edges phrase (NP) are in the dative case, following butan. 


Place names often began as genitive + noun constructions: 


2.7.3 Verbs 


se l ‘ ticiple of verbs. 
certices ford (Text 4) Cerdic's ford (nor identified) in MnE, there are different ways of forming the past tense and past particip 

wPelinga ige (Text 14) Etheling’s isle = Atheiney 

heopwines fleot (Text 2) Ypwine's fleet (river) = Ebbsflcet MinE regular verbs — OE weak verbs 


The majority of verbs are regular, and we add /t/, /d/ or /id/ in speech and <ed> (usually) in 


Phrases of measurement also contained a genitive, as in: writing to the verb to form both the past tense and past participle. 


Jii. Scipu norðmanna (Text 12) 3 ships of-Norsemen 





; OF 
-xI, wucena (Text 18) 40 of-weeks ‘tales EEIE gee epee cyssan — cyste —cyssed 
Winters Geos iss — kissed ~ kis 
.xxxi. wintra (Text 6) 31 of-winters = 31 years fill — filled — filled fyllan — fylde — fylled : 
Gender knit — knitted — knitted cnyttan — enytte — cnytte 


In MnE, we have to select the correct pronoun he, she or if according to the sex, or lack of Sex, 
of the referent — he is masculine (m), she is feminine (f) and i is neuter (n). This ts called 
natural gender. In OE, nouns for things that today are all neuter, and nouns for a male or 
female person, might be masculine, feminine or neuter. For example, sunne (sun) was 
feminine, mona (moon) was masculine, and wif Gvoman) and cild (child) were neuter in 
gender. This is called grammatical gender. 

So nouns and adjectives in OE, including the equivalent of MnE the, were marked by a 
complex system of inflections for number, case and gender. Here are a few examples. Notice 
that sometimes the inflection is zero (Ø), like the MnE plural of sheep, or past tense of cur. The 


MnE regular verbs derive from a set of OE verbs whose past tense was marked with /t/ or /d/ in 
a dental suffix, which are now called weak verbs. 


MnE irregular verbs ~ OE strong verbs E 
There is another set of common verbs in MnE whose past tense = past Se 
i swel i í as an <en> suffix (nol <e : $ 
a change of vowel, while the participle has either an 
i a verbs. Here are a few examples, to which you could add many more. 





. MnE OE : 
inflections are shown after a hyphen. ia tode -ndäen ridan — rad — riden 
choose — chose — chosen ceosan — ceas — coren 

seo næddr-e cwæp Sg nom f druk drank drunk drincan ~ dranc — druncen 
the serpent said come — came — come cuman — com ~ cumen 
God-@ cwæp to pære næddr-an sg dat f speak — spoke — spoken a eee a ee ROREAN 
God said tothe serpent see — saw ~ seen seon — seah — pee 

: fall — fell — fallen feallan ~ feoll ~ feallen 
pet wif-O andwyrde Sg nom n 


the woman answered The irregular verbs in MnE derive from a much larger set of verbs in OF, marked by changes 


God-® cwxp to bam wif-e sg dat n of vowel, which linguists have called strong skis h OE and MnE are more varied than 
God said tothe woman (This is an outline only — the verb systems in both a 

shown here. 
se hrefn-@ fleah Pa ut sg nom m sho ) 


the raven flew then out Inflections for person and tense 


he asendeut pone hræfn-Ø 58 ace H OE verbs were also marked by different suffixes to agree with their subject — either o a 
hesent out the raven ; 3rd person and singular or plural number. In MnE, the only present tense inflection is <s>, 
hi gehyrdon his stemn-e sg ace f agree with the 3rd person singular subject 
they heard his voice | I/you/we/they drive he/she/it drive-s 
he genam hi in to Pam arc-e sg dat m ; ` cuffixes: 
he took her into the ark : In OE, this verb would have a variety of suffixes: 
i ; sea it drif- we/ge/hi drif-ap 
heora beg-ra eag-an wurdon geopenede pi nom n ic drif-e pu drif-st neMeo ary pe 


their both eyes became opened | D | ý 
a . in MnE, there are no additional suffixes to mark agreement in the past tense: 


ofer pære eorb-an bradnyss-e sg gen f ; 
overthe earth's broadness (= surface) : Ifhe/she/it/we/you/they drove 
pa wæter-u adruwodon pl nom n 


In OE, the past tense had some suffixes to mark agreement: 


the waters dried up pu drif-e he/heo/hit draf we/ge/hi drif-on 


i draf 
he abad oPr-e seofan dag-as pl acc mM ; il 


he waited (an)other seven days (These examples illustrate only some of the forms of inflection in OE verbs.) 
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From Old English to Standard English 


2.7.4 Evidence of changes in word endings in OE 


One of the important differences between OE and MnE 1s that MnE has lost most of the 
inflections of OE. We can observe the beginnings of this loss of word suffixes from evidence 
in the manuscripts. If you compare the spellings of the same words in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle texts in Chapters i and 2, you will sometimes find differences in the vowel letters 
that mark case in nouns and tense in verbs. Here are some examples, where the text words are 
followed by the form with the ‘correct’ OF suffix (there are other differences in spelling im 
other words, but these are not discussed here). 


Peterborough Parker Regular OE form 
Chronicle Chronicle 
Text I nefdon nefdan nefdon = ne hefdon 
feordodan fyrdedon feordodon or fyrdedon 
cininge cyninge cyninge 
bædon bedan bedon 
Text 2 coman comon comon 
feohton feohtan feohtan (infinitive) 
sendon sendan sendan (infinitive) 
Text 3 broPor broPur broPor 
(unstressed syllable. not a case ending) 
Text 4 — onfengon onfengun onfengon 
nemnap nemnep nemnap 
rixadon ricsadan ricsodon 
Text 8 gefuhton gefuhtun gefuhton 
gePingodon gePingodan gePingodon 


Such spelling irregularities became frequent, so we can assume that the vowel sound of these 
- Suffixes was no longer, for example, a clear /o/ or /a/, but was ‘reduced’ to the vowel /a/. This 
is the commonest vowel in presént-day English, the one we use in most unstressed syllables, 
but we have never used a separate letter of the alphabet for it.. The scribes of OE therefore 
began to use vowel letters in these unstressed syllables at random. Eventually, letter <e> came 
to be generally used, as discussed in Chapter 3 (see ‘also Commentary i of the Text 
Commentary Book, Section 1.1). : 

So although in late OE times the West Saxon dialect had become a standard for writing, 
and therefore did not reflect differences of pronunciation, scribes sometimes ‘mis-spelt’ 
because changes in pronunciation were not matched by changes in the spelling. This is, 
however, important evidence for us about the changes that were taking place in OE. 


2.8 The Norman Conquest 


In 1066, Duke William of Normandy defeated King Harold at Hastings and became King 
William I of England. This event had the most profound effects on the country and on the 
language (see Chapter 3), and when we read English texts from the twelfth century onwards, we 
notice changes at every level of language — spelling and vocabulary, word form and grammar, 

To end this chapter, here are two further extracts from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, one 
very short and the other much longer, describing the events of 1066. If you are able to study 
the longer Text 19 from the Peterborough Chronicle, you will understand a little of how 
historians have to interpret original sources when writing history. The annal 1s written in the 
simple narrative style of the chronicle, with each event prefaced by and. Reference to 
individuals as he or him is sometimes rather confusing. Here 1s an outline of the events told in 
the chronicle. 








Old English 


I A AAAA AAAA 


King Edward the Confessor died on 28 December 1065, and was buried an 6 eee rae A 
i i i ke William of Normandy also claimed the English throne, 
succeeded by King Harold, but Duke William o ly als Engen e 
k afore this Harold, with Earls Edwin an 
ared a force to attack southern England. But before this, King ; 

prepared a force to attack sou NR eiea 

f attacks h of England by the Norwegian Hi 
Morcar, had to fend off attacks on the nort aaa 

an at St: idge near York. Tostig, the Earl of Northumbe , Was 
defeated the Norwegian at Stamford Bridge near eae 

acte 3 sman Harald. King Harold made a force 

Harold's brother, but he had defected to the Norwegian | ee 
ane immediately after the battle at Stamford Bridge, but his army was defeated by William a 
the Buttle of Hastings. Duke William was crowned William I soon after. 





mi Activity 2.12 
Rewrite the following texts m MnE and comment on the language. ra 


TEXT 18 - Chronicle for 1066 | 
m.lxvi. Her fordferde eaduuard king. 7 harold eor! feng i dam rice. 7 heold hit .xl. 
wucena. 7 enne dæg. 7 her com Willelm 7 gewann wengialand. 

(Parker Chronicle) 





(cena. anne dag cy hep 
T. Levi hen pp cadusayd baing. hapolð conl peny zo Jam pce. pheold herd. 
cö pillin q sepa enga land. 


} 





1066. Here died edward king. & harold earl seized the kingdom. & held i 40 
of-weeks. & one day. & here came william & conquered england. 

















From Oid English to Standard English 
TEXT 19 ~ Chronicle for 1066 


M.ixvi. On Pissum geare man halgode pet 

mynster æl westmynstre on cilda mæsse deg. 7 se cyng 
eadward fordferde on twelfia masse zfen. 7 hine mann 
bebyrgede on twelftan masse dag. mnan Pære niwa 
haigodre circean on westmynstre. 7 harold eorl feng 

to englalandes cynence. swa swa se cyng hit him geuGe. 
7 eac men hine perto gecuron. 7 wars gebletsod to cyn- 
ge on twelftan masse deg. 7 Py ilean geare pe he cyng 
wits. he for ut mid sciphere togeanes Willme. 7 Pa hwi 
le cō tostig eorl into humbran mid .Ix. scipu. Ead- 

wine eorl cō landfyrde. 7 draf hine ut, 7 Pa butsecarlas 
hine forsocan, 7 he for to scotlande mid .xii. snacca. 7 hi- 
ne gemette harold se norrena cyng mid „cee. scp 7 
tostig hi to beah. 7 hi bægen foran into humbran oð Pet 
hi coman to eoferwic. 7 hed wid feaht morkere eorl. 7 
eadwine eorl. 7 se norrena cyng alne siges geweald, + man 
cydde harofl)de cyng hu hit was pær gedon 7 geworden, 
7 he cō mid mycclé here engliscra manna. 7 gemetie hine 
æt stængfordes brycge. 7 hine ofsioh. 7 Pone cori tostig. 

7 callne Pone here ahtlice ofercô. 3 pa hwile co willm corl 
upp æt hestingan on sčë michaeles mæsse dæg. 7 harold 
cō norpan 7 hi wid feahte ear pan pe his here come eall. 7 
per he feoll. 7 his twægen gebrodra Gyrd 3 ieofwine. and 
Willelm pis land ge eode, 7 CO to westmynsire. 7 ealdred 
arceb hine to cynge gehalgode. 7 menn guldon him gyld. 
7 gislas sealdon. 7 syððan heora land bohtan. 





(Peterborough Chronicle: the lines of the text Correspond to those of the manuscript, and the 
textual abbreviations have also been reproduced) 


j 1066. In this year one consecrated the 
i minster at westminster on children’s mass day* & the king 
edward died on twelfth mass eve* & him one 
buried on twelfth mass day*. in the new 
consecrated church at westminster. & harold earl succeeded 
to england’s kingdom. as the king it to-him granted. 
& as men him thereto chose. & was blessed (= consecrated) as king 
on twelfth mass day. & the same year that he king 
was. he went out with ship-force against William. & meanwhile 
came tostig earl into humber with 60 ships. Ed- 
win earl came (with) lan-army. & drove him out. & the shipmen 
him forsook. & he went to scotland with 12 vessels. & him 
met harold the norwegian king with 300 ships. & 
tostig him to submitted. & they both went into humber until 
they came to york. & them against fought morcar earl. & 
edwin earl. & the norwegian king all victory gained. & one 
told harold king how it was there done & happened. 
& he came with great army of-english men. & met him 
at stamford bridge. & him slew. & the earl tostig. 
& all the host manfully overcame. & meanwhile came william ear} 
up at hastings on st michael's mass day*. & harold 
came from-north & him against fought before his army came all, & 
there he fell. & his two brothers Gurth & leofwine. and 
William this land conquered. & came to westminster. & ealdred 
archbishop him to king consecrated. & men paid him tribute. 
& hostages gave. & then their lands bought-back. 





cone ... 











Old English 











On pippe Ke wr bec 
ac pelcmyntfne on albamearpe das -4ie cys 
ey a tpelera male epen hine mann 
be bypsede. on spar Me Sadler aE mpo 
ct on percmy e-q hapolð eop 
E a ya fe cons bre emg Re 
eac men hine pepe wei sake eae 
on tpeiflan me 5-4 py team geafie j 
or oe aoe pepe iy aby i 
le co eopl into umbpan m1d-L, “a: ‘Eað 
meeopl dland Fypde-popar hreur 4 ba ecaqlay 
hie goptfocan she popwfcoclande mid.x11-fnaccii br 
ne meae hapold fe noppena eyng mid-cec-ferptr-y 
vols biwbeah.qhr basen popan nw humbpan “4 þer 
homan wepeppe he pid peahe mojikepeeopl 4 
eadpmeeoplyfenoppena cyng ahe frf: Ae aay 
opdde hapode opty hu her per pepsebon se pon : 
yhes mod myc hepe enghlepa mamma-ggemere hne 
ax fae; popdef bpycge-jhmne o¢floh 4 pone eopl chery 
yeallne epie-alyclice open] abpile co pill a 
upp ec hefancan onfe michael melie des- hapol 
D nopidan 4 hr pt redlyc-eap pan behof hepe come eall-; 
er heeoll-4 inf tparense bpd pa Gopi — 4 
tllelm pif land se eode -yo pefcmynfrme-4 ea pe 
apceb hine weynge z halzpde-y menn guldon him syld. 
y flap fealdon-yfoddan heopa land bolas. 
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From Old English to Standard English 
ee UOS 
i children's mass day = Holy Innocent's Day, 28 December 
*twelfth mass eve = Eve of Epiphany, 5 January 
re mass day = Twelfth Night, Epiphany, 6 January 

St michael's mass day = St Michael's Day, 29 September 





2.9 The pronunciation of OF 


A 4 ; 

Si aca E of the pronunciation of OF is provided in Commentary Í of the 
: entary Book. Changes of pronunciation that tak riod 

ssh Reine ges lal take place over a long period of um 

lave important effects on word structure and grammar, and so cannot oel be e aay 


s ~ d £ 


2.10 The inflections of OF 


A descripti ; i ; ject 
ription of the inflections of nouns, adjectives and verbs is set out in Commentary 2 of 


the Text Commentary Book, but for fi ails you s 
Hairs Rea ; or fuller details you should consult a grammar book of OE 


SCE N ATEA AAR AENEA EOAR Enner eeaim 














3.1 The evidence for linguistic change 


The ways in which we have identified and described features of the language in the OLE texts of 
Chapters i and 2 are those that we can systematically apply to any text of English. To remind 
you once more, we look at any one or more of the following ‘levels’ of language and observe: 


changes in spelling conventions, letter forms and the alphabet used — these are on'y a 


o 
guide in OE and ME texts to the pronunciation of the language; 
e changes in pronunciation, inferred from the written words; 
e changes in word structure, suffixes (inflections) and prefixes; 
e changes in the grammar and word order; so a 
e changes in the vocabulary — new words appear, old ones are no longer used. toh fTs wa 
MEDM aqi. 


We call the language from about 1150 to 1450 Middle English (ME), because from our 
point of view in ume it comes between the periods of Old and Modem English. The evidence 
for change and development in ME, before the first printing press was set up by William 
Caxton in 1476, lies in written manuscripts, just as for OE. Every copy of a book, letter, will or 
charter had to be writen out by hand, but only a few of the existing manuscripts in ME are 
originals. in the hand of their author. Many copies of popular books, like Chaucer's The 
Canterbury Tales, for example. have survived, although Chaucer's original manuscripts have 
been lost. On the other hand, other works are known through a single surviving copy only. 

As a result of the social and political upheaval caused by the Norman Conquest (see 
Section 3.2), the West Saxon standard system of spelling and punctuation was in time no 
longer used. Writers used spellings that tended to match the pronunciation of their spoken 
dialect, and scribes sometimes changed the spelling of words they were copying to match their 
own dialectal pronunciation. After several copies, therefore, the writing might contain a mixture 
of different dialectal forms. But for students of language today, the loss of the OE standard 
system of writing means that there 1s plenty of evidence for the different dialects of ME. 

Today. we are used to reading printed books and papers in Standard English which all use 
a spelling and punctuation system that has been almost unchanged for over 200 years. We are 
taught to use Standard English and standard spelling when we learn to write. MnE spelling is 
neutral to pronunciation, and written texts can be read in any regional accent. Misspelled 
words and non-standard forms look ‘wrong’. 











From Old English to Standard English 


If I be not ashamed of my soldiours, ] am a souct gurnet, | haue misused the kinges presse damnablie, 
No eye hath seene such skarcrowes. He not march through Couentry with them, thats flat. 


It contains several unfamiliar features of spelling and punctuation which would be marked 
wrong if you used them. There 1s also the problem of interpreting the meaning of soucr for 
certain ~ probably soused, Ata glance, 1t doesn’t look like ‘good English’. 

The policy of modernising the spelling and punctuation of old texts from the fifteenth 
century onwards leaves us unaware of the gradual development of modern spelling and 
punctuation. We read Chaucer's original 1390s spelling, but not Shakespeare's of the 1590s. 
The examples of historical English texts in this book are reproduced with their original 
spelling, because this is part of the development of written English, 

All printed versions of old texts must Compromise in reproducing the originals ~ only 


facsimiles are completely authentic, but it needs experience to be able to decipher handwriting 
styles of the past. 


3.2 The Norman Conquest and the English language 


In Chapters 1 and 2, we looked at OE in the West Saxon dialect, which had become the 
Standard form for writing by the first half of the eleventh century in all dialectal areas. A 


recorded. On the other hand, any imconsistencies tn spelling that do occur are a clue to changes 
that were taking place in pronunciation and word form (see Section 2.7.4 of this book and 
Commentary 1 of the Tex Commentary Book, Section 1.1). 

After the conquest of England by William I in 1066, Norman French, not English, became 
the language of the ruling classes and their servants, because almost all of the former English 
nobility were dispossessed of their lands. The chronicler Robert Mannyng, writing in the NE 
Midlands dialect in 1338, refers to this. 


To Frankis & Normanz for pare grete laboure 

To Flemmynges & Pikardes Pal were with him in stoure (= in battle) 
He gaf londes bityme of whilk Per successoure 

Hold šit Pe seyseyne (= possession of land) with fulle grete honoure. 


Here is another short account of the Conquest in an anonymous chronicle. written in the 
fourteenth century, which still showed hostility to the Norman domination of England. 


TEXT 20 ~ Anonymous short metrical chronicle 


SW Midlands dialect 
Suppe regnede a goude gome 
Harold Godwynes sone 
He was icluped Harefot 
For he was renner goud 
Bote he ne regnede here 
Bot .1x. monPes of a zere 
Willam bastard of Normandye 
Hym cant þat was a vilanye 
Harold lip at Waltham 
& Willam bastard pat Pis lond wan 
He regnede here 
On & tuenti zere 
Suppe he deide at pe hame 
At Normandye at Came 


Afier reigned a good man 
Harold Godwin's son 

He was called Harefoot 

For he was runner good 

But he ne-reigned here 

But 9 months of a year 

William bastard of Normandy 
Him deposed that was a villainy 
Harold lies at Waltham 

& William bastard that this land won 
He reigned here 

One & twenty years 

Then he died at ( the) home 

In Normany at Caen 





(An Anonymous Short Metrical Chronicle, E. Zet ted.), EETS 196) 








From Old English to Middle English 





Activity 3.1 


— 
Hi 


Rewnte Robert Mannyng's text and Text 20 in MnE. í 





William's policy of dispossessing the acelin clr eae pained — 
ci ishops and : ; were In time a I ; 

lig Aeshna soe ie eee Lae ane the principai language of both oe 
Si ek i ‘ficial writing in documents, while French became the ‘prestige language o 
and State oe o We can compare the status of French in England from 1066 onwards win that 
ERAR aihe British Empire in the nineteenth and early twentieth eas Be eee 
that veined is described by another verse kei aa TT ani a 
writing about 1300. His attitude towards Haroid and William I 1s 


anonymous chronicler of Text 20. 


TEXT 21 — Robert of Gloucester's chronicle 


n dialect 
a Pus lo pe englisse folc. vor no3t to grounde com. 
vor a fals king Pat nadde no ri3t. to pe kinedom. 
& come to a nywe louerd. pat more m rigte was. 
ac hor noper as me may ise. in pur rizte was. . 
& Pus was in normannes hond, Pat lond ibro3t iwis ... 


; com lo engelond. in to normandies hond. 
ye RE coupe speke Po. bote hor owe specie, ee 
& speke french as hii dude at om. & hor children dude also ; 
so Pat heiemen of Pis lond. Pat of hor blod come. 
holdep alle pulk speche. Pat hii of hom nome. 
vor bote a man conne frenss, me telp of him Hute. 
ac lowe men holdep to engliss. & to hor owe speche zute. 
ich wene Per ne bep in al Pe world. contreyes none. 
pat ne holdep to hor owe speche. bote engelond one. 
ac wel me wot uor to conne. bope wel H is. 
vor Pe more Pat a mon can, Pe more wurpe he is. 
Pis noble duc willam. him let crouny king. 
at londone amidwinter day. nobliche poru alle ping. 
of Pe erchebissop of euerwik. aldred was is name. 
Per nas prince in al pe world. of so noble fame. 


4 if i Scriptores — Rolls Series No. 86) 
(Rerum Britanncarum Medii Aevi Scriptores — Ro 


thus lo the English folk. for nought to ground came {= were beaten). 
for a false king that ne-had no right. to the kingdom. 

ht was. 
& came to a new lord. that more 1n rig l 
but their neither (= neither of them) as one may see. in pure right was, 
& thus was in norman’s hand. that land brought certainly ... 





s came lo England. into Normandy’s hand. 
ie Nonan qecould speak then, but their own speech, oe 
& spoke French as they did at home. & their children did also teach. 
so that high-men of this land. that of their blood come. 
hold all the-same speech. that they from them took. 
for but a man knows French. one counts of him file. 
but low men hold to English. & to their own speech yet. 


i ies cont ... 
i believe there ne-are im all the world. countries none. 
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from Otd English to Standard E nelish 


that ne-hold to their own speech, but England alone 

but well one knows for to know. both well it is. l 

for the more that a man knows. the more worthy he is 
this noble duke William. him(self) caused to crown king 
at London on mid-winter's day. nobly through all things l 
by the archbishop of york. aldred was his name. Ñ 
there ne-was prince in all the world. of so noble fame. 


E Activity 3.2 


Rewrite Robert of Gloucester's chronicle in MnE. 





3.3 The earliest surviving ME text 


on aa of E A Chronicle which was written in the abbey at Peterborough 
$ a interest for two reasons, one historical and tl i ic. Fi 

; le other lingutstic. Firstly, it i5 
only copy of the chronicle that describes i SEI neg ca 

scribes events up to the middle of J 
Ue ee i p to i ol the twelfth century, nearly 
Onquest. Secondly, it gives us the first di i 
0 year ; S us st dir 
changes in the language that had taken piace by the 1150s. Ce oe 
n i oe Sa ES fire at Peterborough destroyed most of the monastery's library 
i E iS copy of the chronicle. Later, another ci le was 
S R | 2 womcie was borrowed and copied. 
as ived and is the one known as the Pete ‘bor 
sane aee ee ‘ eterborough Chronicle. The 
‘ Zi are all in the same hand, and i {Í ical’ 
ages a i same hand, copied in the ‘classical’ West 
A ere are two continuations’ of the annals ¿ i 
nag ape e nnals, probably written down 
k S, ng events from 1122 to 1i é i 
A E S 31, and the other from 1132 to 1154, 


in fe 383 r x $ neb . 
ice ans a by a lost, and as the continuations of the annals were probably 
ctālon, the scribes would tend to spell English as i 
E r a j i p ngusn as they heard and spoke n. 
s ‘ amed in the writing of French as w 5 Lati 
cribes s well as Latin, and som ; 
of writing French would influence their spelling of words, ae i 


A 





Activity 3.3 


cl 


Text 22 is pi anni 40 i ; l 
is part of the annal for 1140 in the second continuation of the Peterborough Chronicle. 





i 4r $i č Sti i$ i I t 1 


(ii) Use the literal translation to write a version in MnE 
(iti) List any differences between the |: f : 
$ e language of the text and that of 
in at of the chronicle annals 
l Texts i~19 which you Immediately notice. aoe 
(iv) Comment on the words of French derivation in the EXI auerre, castel prisun 
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From Old English to Middle English 


TEXT 22 - Chronicle for 1140 


mic.xl, On pis ger wolde Pe king Stephne tecen Rodbert cori 
of gloucestre Pe kinges sune Henries. ac he ne myhte for he 
wart it war. Per efter in pe lengten Pestrede pe sunne 7 te 

divi. abuton nontid dætes. Pa men eten. 6 me lihtede candles 
to æten bi... waron men suythe of wundred ... 


Per efter wæx suythe micel uuerre betuyx Pe king 7 Randolf 
cori of cæstre noht for Pi O he ne taf him al 6 he cuthe axen 
him. alse he dide all othre. oc æfre Pe mare he iaf heom. Pe 
wierse hi wæron him. pe eorl heold lincol agænes Pe king 7 
benam him al 6 he ahte to hauen. 7 te king for pider 7 

besætte him 7 his brother Willelm de Romare in Pe castel. 7 

te worl stæl ut 7 ferde efter Rodbert eorl of gloucestre. 7 
brohte him Pider mid micel ferd. 7 fuhten suythe on 
Candelmasse dæ: agenes heore lauerd. 7 namen him for his men 
him suyken 7 flugæn, 7 led him to Bristowe 7 diden Par in 
prisun 7 in feteres. Pa was al engleland styred mar pan ær 
wies. 7 al yuel wies in lande ... 

Pa ferde Eustace pe kinges sune to france 7 nam Pe kinges 
suster of france to wife, wende to bigwton normandi pærpurh. 
oc he spedde litel 7 be gode rihte for he was an yuel man. 

for ware se he com he dide mar yuel panne god. he reuede pe 
landes 7 lide micele geldes on. He brohte his wif to 
engleland. 7 dide hire in pe castel in cantebyri. God wimman 
scæ wits. oc scæ hedde litel blisse mid him. 7 Crist ne wolde 
0 he sculde lange rixan. 7 werd ded 7 his moder beien ... 


1140. In this year wished the king Stephen take Robert earl 

of Gloucester the king’s son Henry’s. but he ne was-able for he 
became it aware, there after in the lent darkened the sun & the 
day. about noontide day's. when men eat. that one lighted candies 
to eat by ... were men very amazed ... 


thereafter waxed violently much war between the king & Randolph 
earl of chester not because he ne gave him all that he could demand 
from-him. as he did all others. but ever the more he gave to-them. the 
worse they were to-him. the earl held lincoln against the king & 
took from-him all that he ought to have. & the king fared thither & 
beseiged him & his brother William de Romare in the castle. & 

the earl stole out & went after Robert carl of gloucester. & 

brought him thither with great army. & fought violently on 
Candlemass day against their lord. & captured him for his men 

him betrayed & fled. & led him to Bristol & put there in 

prison & in fetters, then was all England disturbed more than before 
was. & all evil was in land ... 


then went Eustace the king's son to france & took the king's 
sister of france to wife. hoped to obtain normandy there-through, 
but he sped little & by good right for he was an evil man. 

for where so he came he did more evil than good. he robbed the 
lands & laid great taxes on. He brought his wife to 

england. & put her in the castle in canterbury. Good woman 

she was. but she had little bliss with him. & Christ ne wished 
that he should long reign. & became dead & his mother both ... 


(For a detailed commentary on the language of Text 22, and the evidence of 
marked change in the language, see Commentary 4 of the Text Commentary Book.) 











From Old English to Standard English 





There are three words in Text 22 adopted from Anglo-Norman, the form of Old Northern 
French spoken by the Normans in Engiand: castel, prisun, unerre. 
Other words adopted into English about this time are: 


abbat (= abbor) cuntesse (= countess) market 
capelei (= chapiaim) curt (= court) prior 
cancelere (= chancellor) duc (= duke) rent 


eardinal 
clerc (= clerk) 


s 


Is there any significance in the meanings of the earliest French words m the chronicle and 


those in the foregoing list? 


An analysis of a short text like this shows how much information a close examination can 
yield. The scribe of the chromcle does not appear to be familiar with the former OE West 
Saxon spelling, and he tends to write according to the pronunciation of the words. It provides 
clear evidence of changes which are only hinted at in late OE texts. 

The most important change is the beginning of the loss of most of the inflections of OE, 
mainly by their reduction in sound. This leads to a greater reliance on word order, and the 
more frequent use of prepositions to show the meanings that formerly might have been 
signalled by inflections. Consequently, the chronicle text reads much more like MnE to us than 
the OE texts. even though there is still some way to go. 

The next extract 1s followed by a version in West Saxon OE, so that you can see the extent 
of the changes in the language. 


IUSUSE (= justice) 
legat (= legate) 


serfise (= service) 
tresor {= treasure) 


Ma 





Activity 3.4 





TEXT 23 ~ Chronicle for 1137, ¢.1154 


Ine can nei ne mar tellen alle pe 

wunder ne alle pe pines 0 hi diden wreccemen on pis land. 7  laste- 
de Pa .xix. wintre wile Stephne was king 7 ure 1t was uuerse 7 
uuerse. 


pa was com deere. 7 flee 7 cwse 7 butere. for nan ne wees o Pe land. 
Wreccemen sturuen of hunger. 


war sæ me tilede. pe erthe ne bar nan corn. for Pe land was al 
fordon. mid suilee dædes. 7 hi sæden opentice Ò crist slep 7 his ha- 


lechen. Suile 7 Mare Panne we cunnen swin. we Polenden .xix. wintre 
for ure sinnes. 


{From facsimile edition of the Peterborough Chronicle, Dorothy Whitelock (ed.), Copenhagen: 
Rosenkilde & Bagger, 1954) 


Version in the former OE standard written form 
ic Ne cann ne ic ne meg tellan calle pa 
wundor ne ealle Pa pinas pe hie dydon wreecum mannum on Pissum lande. 7 Pæt keste- 
de Pa .x1x. wintra Pa hwile Pe Stephne cyning wies 7 afre hit wes wyrsa 7 
wyrsa. 


Pa wæs com deore. 7 flese 7 cese 7 butere. for nan ne wies on pem lande. 
wrecce menn sturfon of hungre. 


swa hwær swa man tilode. seo eorpe ne bier nan corn. for Pæt land wies eall 
fordon. mid swilcum dædum. 7 hie sedon opentice Pet crist slep 7 his ha- 
lgan. swile 7 mare Panne we cunnon secgan. we Polodon .xix, wintra 

for ure synna., 











1 
l 
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I ne can ne I ne may tell all the = ma 
horrors ne all the pains that they caused wretched-men in this jand., & that last 


ed the 19 winters while Stephen was king & ever it was worse & worse. 





then was com dear. & flesh & cheese & butter. for none ne was in the land. 
Wretched-men died of hunger. 


where so one tilled. the earth ne bore no corn. for the land was all PEN 
ruined. with such deeds. & they said openly that christ slept & his saints. 
Such & more than we can say. we suffered 19 winters 


for our sins. 

Jnecannesnemarteilen alle pe 
punder-nealle pe pinef Sin diden ppeccemen on prfland-48lafle 
de ba x pepe pile Sepino paf kmg yeupe re pafuuey fey 
uuepfe- 


þa paf com depe: flecy cafe yburere-fornannepafope land. 
freceemen fturuen of hungeg* 


I 
ay fementede peerchenebar nan conn -for pe Land pafa 
EPE . shr feden opentree d ypift flep-phrf ha 


lechen-Sutle ymaye pann epecunnen sai alae 








E Activity 3.5 


i) Write a version of Text 23 in MnE, — . KS l 
aD Use the OE version or the word list in the accompanying Word Book to make a study of 


the changes that you can observe in the language. Look particularly at the following 
words or phrases: 


OE Chronicle OE Chronicle 
NPs and PrepPs Verbs | 

I ic ne mig tellan I ne mat tellen 
hit It hie dydon hi diden 

we pet læstede Oat lastede 
hifhie hi Stephne was Stephne was 
man me hit wæs it was 7 
nan nan corm wes pam was 
nan com nan com nan ne wes nan baie 
ealle pa wundor alle pe wunder menn sturfon sakes : 

alle pe pines man tilode me tilede 


ealle Pa pinas 
on pem lande 
seo eorpe 


aa E 9 
aaraa M 


pe erpe ne bar — 
Pe land was fordon 


seo corpe ne ber 
pet land wes fordon 


o Pe land 
pe erpe 
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OE Chronicle OE Chronicle 

NPs and PrepPs Verbs 

Pet land Pe land 

Pa xix wintra Pa xix wintre hie sedon hi sæden 

on Pissum lande on Pis land Crist slep Crist slep 

his halgan his halechen we cunnon secgan we cunnen sain 


for ure synna 
wreccum mannum wrecce men 
wrecce menn wrecce men 
mid swilcum dædum mid suilee dædes 


for ure sinnes we Polodon we Polede 


XIX wintra Xix Wintre 
cyning king 

corn (deore) com (dare) 
flaese/flese flec 
cyse/cese cese 
butere butere 
Crist Crist 

of hungre of hunger 





3.4 The book called Ormu/jum 


Another early text dating from the late twelfth century is an important source of information 
about the state of the language. It was written by a monk called Orm ta Danish name, as we 
have seen in Section 2.5.1). Text 24 consists of an extract from the opening of the book, where 


Orm explains why he has written tt. 


TEXT 24 — Ormuium, late twelfth century (i) 


Piss boc iss nemmned Ornnulum. 
ForrPi Patt Orm itt wrohhte. 


Icc hafe wennd inntil 
Ennglissh. Goddspelles halizhe 
iare. Affterr Patt little witt 

Patt me. Min Drihhtin hafepp 
lenedd, 


Annd wha-se wilenn shall piss 
boc, Efft oPerr sipe writenn. 
Himm bidde ice pat he't write 
rihht. Swa-summ Piss boc himm 
techepp. All pwerrt-ut affterr 
Patt att iss. Uppo Piss firrste 
bisne. WipPall swillc rime 

alls her iss sett. Wippall pe 
fele wordess. Annd tatt he loke 
wel Patt he. An bocstaff write 
Iwiggess. E3whier pær st uppo 
Piss boc. Iss writenn o pat 
wise. Loke he wel Patt he't 
wrote swa. Forr he ne maz3 
nohht elless. Onn Ennglissh 
writenn rihht te word. Datt 

wie he wel to sope. 


this book 1s called Ormulum. 
Because Orm n wrought (= made). 


I have turned into 

English. (The) gospel's holy 
lore. After that little wit 
that me. My Lord has 

lent (= granted). 


And whoever intend shall this 

book. Again another time write. 

Him ask I that he it copy 

right. In the same way (that) this book him 
teaches. Entirely after (the way) 

that it is, According to this first 
example, With all such rhyme 

as here ts set (down). With all 

the many words. And (/ ask) that he look 
well that he. A letter writes 

twice. Everywhere it in 

this book, Is written in that 

way. (Let him) Look well that he it 
wrote so. For he must 

not else (= otherwise). In English 

write correctly the word. That 

(should) know he well for sure. 
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ed 


(i) Read Orm's text aloud, pronounci 
before a word beginning with anot 





Activity 3.6 





ng every final <-e> with the vowel /3/, unless it comes 
her vowel or <h>, when it is not pronounced. 


(ii) How many syllables are there between each ‘full-stop’? 
(iii) What do the 'full-stops' mark? = 





3.4.1 Commentary on Text 24 

There are fifteen syllables to every line, without exception, ie the ao 
is absolutely regular. Single unstressed and stressed syllables (or oft- 
aiways with an initial and final unstressed syllable: 


tis in verse and the metre 
beats and beats) alternate, 


= . , f X 
x f x f xXx f% x { X l x Í x 
piss boc iss nemmned Ormulum. Forrpi patt Orrm itt wrohhte. 


and the stops in the text mark the end of each half-line and line. 


s 


(i) Write out a version of Orm's text m MnE. 
(ii) Check the sources of the vocabulary (see the wor 





Activity 3.7 





d list in the Word Book). 





Here 1s the text set out m metrical form: 
piss /boc iss /nemm-ned /Orr-mu/lum. Forr/pi pau /Orrm itt /wrohii-te. 


c i i issh. Godd/spell-es /hall-ghe /la-re. 
Iec fha-fe /wennd inn/till Enng/lissh esn l 
Af {/terr patt Aitt-le /witt Patt /me. Min /Drihh-tin /ha-fepp /le-nedd. 


Annd /wha-se /wil-enn /shal! piss /boe. Effi /o-Perr /si-Pe /wri-tenn. 


Himm /bidd(e) icc /pat he't /wri-te /rihht. Swa-/summ Piss /boc himm /tæ-chepp. 


, “ut faff-terr Patt itt /iss. Upp/o Piss Mirr-ste /bis-ne. 7 
a alc ino alls /her iss /sett. Wipp/all pe ele E 
Annd /tatt he flo-ke /wel pau fhe. An /boc-stalf pete Aid ES: ; 
Ezz/whær pier /itt upp/o Piss /boe. Iss /wri-tenn /o Patt /w T aies 
Lokte) /he wel /Patt he't /wro-te /swa. Fort he ne /ma33 no SS. 


Onn /Enng-lissh Avri-tenn /rihht te Aword. Patt /wit(e) he /wel to /so-Pe. 


3.4.2 A note on Orm's spelling 


's spelling: firs is consistent; 

There are two important things to remember about sue ssa feos i Sears 
| ; ; i ate cach soun as ‘ pic, 

iis ans > system and relate each so 

secondly, it ıs an attempt to reform the syste 7 ee ee 
gai three symbols for <g>. to differentiate between the three spa i. A TN 
to represent (see Commentary | of the Text Commentary Book, sieges r > : i pane 

| i for ext tha-se, whas for Java swa, hwe: 

i is us <hw>. for example, wha-se, whas 

; ouce his use of <wh> for OE a we a 

(Mi rie whose), and <sh> for <sc>, for example, shall, Ennglissh for sceal, Englisc, bo 

nE whoso, whose), i c sc>, 


of which are familiar in MnE. 
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Read the following extract from Ormulum and write a version in MnE. 





A 
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TEXT 25 ~ The Shepherds at the Manger, Ormulum {ii} 


An enngell comm off heffness zerd. inn aness weress hewe. 

Till hirdess pier peer pe33 patt nihh, biwokenn Pere faldess, 

Patt enngell comm annd stod hemm bi. wiPP heffness lihht annd leme. 
Annd forrprihht summ pe33 se3henn himm. pe33 wurrdenn swiðe offdredde. 
Annd Godess enngell hemm bigann. to frofrenn annd to beldenn. 
Annd se33de hemm Puss o Godess halif, wipp swipe milde spxche. 
Ne be 3e nohht forrdredde off me. ace be 3e swipe blipe ... 

Forr 3uw iss borenn nu toda33. haslennde off zure sinness. 

An wennchell patt iss lesu Crist. patt wite 3e to sope ... 
3¢ shulenn findenn ænne child. 1 winnde-clutess wundenn. 
Annd itt iss inn a cribbe le33d. annd ter 3e't muzhenn findenn. 


Annd sone anan 6e33 zedenn forp. till Bebpleamess chesstre. 

Annd fundenn Sannte Marge per. annd Iosæp hire macche. 

Annd ec pe33 fundenn peer pe child. pier itt wags ie33d i cribbe ... 
Annd sone anan pe33 kiddenn forp. amang Iudisskenn Pede, 

All patt te33 haffdenn herrd off Crist. annd sezhenn wel wipp ezhne. 


Annd ure laffdiz Marze toc. all patt 3ho sahh annd herrde ... 
Annd le33de itt all to-samenn a33. I swiPe Pohhtfull herte. 
All patt sho sahh annd herrde off Crist. whas moderr 3ho 3wass wurrpenn. 


fy An angel came from heaven's land. in a man's form. 

d To shepherds there where they that might. watched their folds. 
The angel came and stood them by. with heaven's light and brightness. 
And immediately as they saw him. they became very afraid. 
And God's angel them began. to comfort and to encourage, 
And said them thus on God's behalf, with very mild speech. 
Ne be ye not afraid of me. but be ye very blithe ... 

For to-you ts born now today. saviour of our sins. 

A child that 1s Jesus Christ. that know ye for truth ... 

Ye shall find a child. in swaddling-ciothes wound, 

And it is in a crib laid. and there ye it may find. 





And soon at once they went forth. to Bethlehem's city. 

And found Saint Mary there. and Joseph her husband. 

And also they found there the child. where it was laid in cribs: 
And soon at once they made-known forth. among Jewish nation. 
All that they had heard of Christ. and saw well with eyes. 


And our lady Mary took. all that she saw and heard ... 
And laid it all together always. in very thoughtful heart. 
All that she saw and heard of Christ. whose mother she was become. 
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3.4.3 Orm's writing as evidence of language change in early ME 


Orm's 20 000 odd lines of verse are important evidence for nan of the bahia ee ee at 
lac es the language by the late twelfth century in his part of the country, J E aac 
place in N > Con vest. His lines are, however, monotonous to read, ance; i nt 
ea ir in ales Students of literature do not place Orm high on their list, but fo 
eee Oni He Eee. ee eae {now South Humberside), he wrote 
AR ae i diajeni of English, like the Peterborough Chronicle continuations, His 
abies eae ihe Christian faith in English, and the verses were to be read eae he 
ee E gunned of spelling, to help a reader to pronounce the words properly. What is 
oa ily noticeable is the number of double consonant letters. eee ee re 
ee The elationship of Orm's spelling to the pronunciation of his East Midlan 
giaa in Commentary 5 of the Text Commentary Book.) 


3.5 The origins of present-day Standard English in ME 


, ; ing. It is also the 
Standard English today is the form of the language normally used Pa a aan 
spoken form for some people. It is not a regional variety of English. Ber Which developed 
ial accent, of in the accent known as Received Pronunciation { cece A 
ibe the nineteenth century and is not a regional accent. You cannot te i 
z ch i F ; from. 

speak tandard English in RP today comes fi i re ack to the 
enn dialects of English, including Standard English, E nies 
dialects of the ME period (c.1150~1450) in their PeT eA LOSU 

. ; i an, and the speling, i i . 
t standard form of the language then, a pa soon: 

Fai veers varied from one part of the country to another. SAA ies Bi 
oceans and grammar m the manuscripts are first-hand evidence T Giliereng j 

ronunciation, and of the changes that took place over the ME ae lopment in the dialects of 
i We shall now look at some of the evidence for change and eve oP the dialects of 
ME remembering that this helps us to explain many of the differences between 


MnE today. 


3.6 Evidence of changes in pronunciation 


its ink in OE, 
If you examine any ME text, you can compare the form of a word wun dg ae pa Dee 
ON or OF and see whether the evidence of the spelling suggests ra i pee # 
pronunciation. When this is done systematically, knowledge of the probable 


ya text was written can be deduce . leas pene 
ee this in accurate detail is the work ME B E ihe ss . 
i ‘ an learn a litle by taking two contras S, 
‘ ductory textbook, but we can learn ty ein 
aouh dialect and the other ina Northern dialect, and seeing what we can find o 
changes in the language since the OE period. 


3.6.1 The Fox and the Wolf 


ich is a $ ; Jatin 
Here is the opening of a poem called The Fox and the Wolf, which is a southern text dating 
ere 1s the 
from the early thirteenth century. 


53 
nn 
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cannot be identified more closely with a particular dialectal area. Here are two comments by 
ME scholars: 
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TEXT 26 ~ The Fox and the Wolf. early thirteenth century 
Southern dialect 





A Vox gon out of pe wode go 
Afingret so Pat him wes wo 

He nes neuere in none wise 
Afingret erour half so swipe. 

He ne hoeld nouper wey ne strete 
For him wes lop men to mete. 
Him were leuere meten one hen 
Pen half an oundred wimmen. 

He strok swipe ouera! 

So Pat he ofsei ane wai. 

Wipinne Pe walle wes on hous. 
The wox wes pider swipe wous 
For he pohute his hounger aquenche 
Oper mid mete oper mid drunche. 


A fox went out of the wood (LLOR ... 80 = went) 
Hungered so that to-him was woe _ 

He ne-was never in no way 

Hungered before half so greatly, 

He ne held neither way nor street 

For to-him {it} was loathsome men to meet 
To-him (it) were more-pleasing meet one hen 
Than half a hundred women. 

He went quickly all-the-way 

Until he saw a wall. 

Within the wall was a house. 

The fox was thither very eager (to go) 

For he intended his hunger quench | 

Either with food or with drink. 





s 
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` r ae ey a , FIFS of the ME ord $i i 
+ and it En 3 $ : 
oteraj and WOHS. ords OX, OX, HERETE, le HETEC, 
(b) he use of le ter È I mi i y we i Renere we 3 ? tte at p > 
ic l he S ellin eer fo. th V », f VO, KA d ypy 
{ k i < B J0, D 9 e, . a, NEC it er, lo r ONE and 





The observations thi ake ; i 
aden ae r ape about changes in the language in this short text cannot be 
santas ete PE i e evidence. If we studied the whole of The Fox and the Wolf, 
ee nes cies n spelling and word forms. There is only one copy of th 
original, It must have been written and copied in the South of ‘England ‘arg 
| and, i 


EEE 











It appears to be m a Western dialect, but rhymes indicate that u was originally composed in some 
district in which south-eastern and Midland forms could be used. 


(Early Middle English Texts, Bruce Dickins and R. M. Wilson, 1951) 
Probably Southern; the text does not yield evidence for any more specific localization. 


(Early Middle English Verse & Prose, J. A, W. Bennett and G. V. Smithers, 1968) 


But even in these few lines we find clear indications of some of the changes discussed earlier 
in the chapter (for a detailed description see Commentary 5 of the Text Commentary Book). 

The evidence, especially the shifting or ‘rounding’ of OE Ja:/ to /9:/, in words like go, wo 
and fop, which had developed from OE gan, wa and lap. points to ts southern dialectal form. 
The vowel had not changed in northern dialects (see Section 3.6.2). There are also scarcely any 
words of ON derivation. which 1s further proof that u was written outside the boundaries of the 


former Danelaw. 


3.6.2 Cursor Mundi 
Cursor Mundi was written in the North of England in the last quarter of the thirteenth century. 
ft consists of 30 000 lines of verse, retelling Christan legends and the stories of the Bibie 
(cursor is Latin for renner or messenger, mundi for of the world). 

The following couplet is one indicator of its Northern origins: 


De wrang to here o right is lath 
And pride wyt buxsumnes is wrath. 


Wrong-doing 1s loth to hear of justice 
And pride is angry with humility. 


because the words wrang (OE wrang), lath (OE lap) and wrath (OE wrap) still retain the long 
back vowel /a:/. In Southern and Midlands dialects, they became wrong, loth and wroth, 


s 


Examine the followmg extract from Cursor Mundi for evidence of change, or jack of change, 

in the language of the text. 

(i) Use the word list in the Word Book to compare the ME words with their OE sources, 
group them into sets of similar features and try to explain any differences, 

(ii) Examine the pairs of rhyming words for any further proof of change. 

(iii) Rewrite the text in MnE. 
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TEXT 27 ~ Cursor Mundi, c.1300 


Northern dialect 
Adam had pasid nine hundret yere 


Nai seicut pof he wex unfere 
Forwroght wit his hak and spad 
Of himself he wex al sad. 

He lened him Pan apon his hak 
Wit Seth his sun Pusgat he spak 
Sun, he said, Pou most now ga 
To Paradis pat I com fra 

Til Cherubin Pat pe yate ward. 
Yai sir, wist | wyderward 


Adam had passed nine hundred years 
No wonder though he waxed infirm 
Exhausted with his hoe and spade 
Of himself he waxed all weary. 

He leaned him then upon his hoe 
With Seth his son this-way he spoke 
Son, he said, thou must now go 

To Paradise that | came from 

To Cherubim that the gate guards. 
Yes sir. knew | whitherwards 





cont ... 








trom Old English to Standard E. nelish 


Pat tat vncuth contre ware 
Pou wat Pat I was never Pare, 
Pus he said I sal Pe sai 
Howgate pou sal tak pe wai. 
Toward Pe est end of Pis dale 
Find a grene gate Pou sale. 


That that unknown country were 


Thus he said I shall to-thee say 
How thou shalt take the way. 
Toward the east end of this dale 
Find a green path thou shalt, 


(Ad 
escription of the language can be found in Commentary 6 of the Te 


wc ommentary Book.) 





3.6.3 Other features of The Fox and the Wolf and Cursor Mundi 
j 


€ la E - 


` leads t > 1S 
p 0 4 
£ £ D ME 


Grammatical changes 


The following three exa 
| mples of a construction that js 
seen in MnE, occur m The Fox and the Wolf. A ical ao 


him wes wo 
him wes lop 
him were teuere 


d in OE, but which ts no longer 
auon is also given: 

to-him was woe 

to-him was hateful 


He nes neuere in none wise pe 
He ne hoeld neuber wey ne strete ... 


¢ i spe En S: 


Him were leuere meten one hen 
half an oundred wimmen ... 

he ofsei ane wal ... 

WiPinne be walle wes on hous .. 


one hen 

half a hundred women 
he saw a wall 

a house 


Vocabulary 


h 


gradually assimilated together, and contre 


` 


pasid and sir from OF 
probably because it is 
there ha ie ta Se itis a later text than ox > ; 
had been more time for French words to be assimilated į si os ane tme Well and so 
in writing. assimilated into the language a 


One important exampi 
l t exampie of 'borrowing' from ON 
> : ro 
inthe following lines from the aoa g does not occur in Text 27, but can be seen 


nd to be used 





Thou knowest that I was never there. 





$ 
è 
i 
ł 
H 
H 
i 
i 
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Bot pou sal tak pis pepins thre 

Dat I toke o Pat appel-tre, 

And do pam vnder his tong-rote. 
Pai sai til manı man be bote: 

Pai sal be cedre, ciprese, and pine ~ 
O pam sal man haue medicen. 


But thou shalt take these pippins three 
That I took from that apple-tree, 

And put them under his tongue-root. 
They shall to many men be remedy: 
They shall be cedar, cypress and pine — 
From them shall men have medicine. 


We are unlikely to notice the use of Par (they) and Pam (then) unless we are aware of the fact 


that the OE plural pronouns were hi (nominative and accusative), hira {genitive) and him 
(dative). This 'borrowing’ from ON of distinctive forms of the plural pronouns, they, them and 
their, all beginning with <th>, began early on in the Northern dialect of ME. It also spread 
southwards, but was not completely assimilated into the Souther dialect even at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Chaucer, writing in the 1390s in the London dialect, used the new 


form for the subject pronoun, as 1n: 
And thus they been accorded and yswom 
but the older forms for the object and possessive, as in: 


And many a louely look on hem he caste 
Men sholde wedden after hir estaat 


3.7 The Bestiary -the eagle 


Here is one further example of early ME from the thirteenth century, in the East Midlands 
dialect. It is part of the description of the eagle from the only surviving manuscript of a 
medieval Bestiary, or Book of Beasts. It was believed that the animal and plant world was 
symbolic of religious truths ~ ‘the creatures of this sensible world signify the invisible things of 
God". Later scientific knowledge shows that some of the descriptions are not true; some of the 
animals in the bestiaries, like the unicorn, phoemx and basilisk, are imaginary, like the 


following description of the eagle's flight. 


TEXT 28 — The Eagle, Bestiary 


Kipen I wille pe ernes kinde 
Also Ic o boke rede: 
Wu he neweP his guphede 
Hu he cumep ut of elde 
Sipen hise limes arn unweide 
Sipen his bec is alto wrong 
Sipen his fligt ıs al unstrong 
And his egen dimme. 

Herep wu he neweP him: 

A welle he sekeP Pat springeP a 
Bope bi nigt and bi dai 

Perouer he flegep and up he tep 
Til pat he pe heuene sep 

Durg skies sexe and seuene 

Til he cumeP to heuene. 

So rigt so he cunne 

He houeP in Pe sunne. 


Show Į wish the eagle's nature 
As Í it in book read: 

How he renews his youth 
How he comes out of old age 

When his limbs are weak 

When his beak is completely twisted 
When his flight is all weak 

And his eyes dim. 

Hear how he renews himself: 

A spring he seeks that flows always 
Both by night and by day 
Thereover he flies and up he goes 
Till that he the heaven sees 
Through clouds six and seven 

Till he comes to heaven. 

As directly as he can 

He hovers im the sun. com ... 
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De sunne swi al hie f; 
And oc it Haley hse: a The sun scorches all his wings 
Eis febres fallen for sul igt. TRED i ike his eyes bright. 
And he i s feathers fall because of the he: n x 
lep ipa oelerad And he down then to the water, 4. Middle English | - Southern and 
Der he wurdep i =, Falls in the well bottom : i 
And cumep ut ai newe a Where he becomes haie and sound Kentish dialects 
ul al newe... And comes out all new... ! 





3.8 A note on ME spelling 


When listing OE or ME w 
] ords, only one representative spelling į 
Ald debe epres ntative spelling is usually gi 7 , 
ain Kaso many spellings, according to the time and the PE : $ k che 
Hieron iy copied. Examples can easily be found by looking in thé O Dies hee 
ists these spellings for shield, from OE to MnE: : š = EG 

scild — scyld — sceld i 

E — sseid — sheld — cheld 

scheld — sceild ~ scheeld ~ che 

~ cheeld — schul 

scelde ~ schulde — schylde — shilde i 

scheide — sheeld 

schield ~ childe — scheild — shild — « 

schielde ~ sheild — shield ii 





4.1 The dialectal areas of ME 


In OF, the evidence of the writings suggests that there were four main dialectal areas: West 
Saxon, Kentish, Mercian and Northumbrian. In ME, they remamed roughly the same, except 
that the Mercian Midlands of England showed enough differences between the eastern and 
western parts for there to be two distinct dialects. So the five principal dialects of ME were: 
Southern, Kenush (the SE of England), East Midlands, West Midlands and Northern (see Map 
4). The dialects of Northern English spoken in southern Scotland were known as /nglis until 


about 1500, when writers began to call it Scorts, present-day Scots. 


pi 2 NORTHERN ù 


} 
I 
$ 
j 


-t 
ł 





EAST MIDLAND 


[a 
z 
< 
ad 
a 
= 
ce 
A 
Lu 
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r 
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į 
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Map 4. Middle English dialectal areas 





From Old English to Standard E nelish 


In the ME period, there was no single dialect or variety of the language whose spelling, 
vocabulary and grammar were used for writing throughout the country — in other words, there 
was no Standard English. After the Norman Conquest, the language of the Norman ruling class 
was Northern French. The language of the English court in the twelfth century was Parisian 
French, which carried more prestige than Anglo-Norman and other varieties — remember 


Chaucer's ironical comment in the 1390s on the Prioress’s French, learned in a nunnery in east 
London: 


And Frenssh she spak ful faire and fetisiy 
After the scole of Stratford-at-the-Bowe ... 


The language of instruction in English schools was French until the second half of the 
fourteenth century. John of Trevisa wrote in 1385: 


For Iohan Comwal, a mayster of gramere, chayngede pe lore m gramerscole and construccion of 
Freynsch into Englysch, so Pat now, in al the gramerscoles of Engelond childern leuep Frensch, and 
construeP and lumep an Englysch ... 


After 1362, English was used m the law courts and Parliament was opened in English, 
instead of French. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, the educated language of London was beginning to 
become the standard form of writing throughout the country, although the establishment of a 
recognised Standard English was not completed for several centuries. In ME, there were only 
dialects, and writers or copyists used the forms of speech of their own region. Chaucer implied 


the lack of a standard and the diversity of forms of English at the end of his poem Troilus and 
Criseyde, written about 1385: 


Go, litel bok, go, litel myn tragedye ... 


And for ther 1s so gret diversite 

In Englissh and in writyng of oure tonge, 
So prey I God that non myswrite the, 

Ne the mysmetre for defaute of tonge. 


as did John of Trevisa, also in the same year: ‘Per bup also of so meny people longages and 
tonges' (see Text 29), 

The following sections give some other examples of the ‘diversity of tongues’. taken from 
writings from different parts of the country in the ME period. They show some of the 
variations of spelling and form in the same words. Notice how there is Inconsistency within a 
dialectal area, and even within the same manuscript sometimes. It is difficult to know whether 
some of the differences are simply variations in the spelling, or in the form and pronunciation 
of a word. As always, spelling tended to remain the same even though the pronunciation of a 
word had altered. 

(WW translations follow each text. References are to text and line numbers in Early 
Middle English Verse & Prose, Bennett and Smithers, 1968.) 


4.1.1 ist person singular pronoun (MnE /) 
Also Ie 11 o boke rede (EMidl) XI.2 
As I it in book read 


Forr Ice amm sennd off heffness mrg (Orm, EMid}) XHLB8I 
For I am sent from heaven's land 


Weste Hic hit miztte ben forholen (EMidl)- V1.237 
Knew I it might be hidden (= Jf} knew sia) 


Gode Ponk nou hit is pus 
Pat Ihe am to Criste vend. (S) V.159 
God thank now it is thus 
That I am to Christ gone 


Seance arte 
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'Darie,’ he saide, ‘Ich worht ded 

But Ich haue of Pe help and red. 

‘Leue child, ful wel Ise oe 
Pat pou wilt to depe te? (EMidl) l 

‘Dane, he said, ‘I were dead (= shall die) 

Uniess I have of thee help and advice. 

"Dear child, full well I see ae, 

That thou wilt to death draw.’ (= you will die) 


Certes for pi luf ham Hi spilt. (N) 
Certainly for thy love am I spilt. (= ruined) 


4.1.2 3rd person singular feminine pronoun (MnE she) 


First group 
For pan heom Puhte pat heo hadde cae 
Deal ouercome... (SE late twelfth century) 
Therefore to-them (it) seemed that she had 
The ow! overcome ... 


LI9 
Ho was Pe gladur uor pe rise (SE late twelfth century) 


She was the gladder for the branch 


i VIL12 
And in eche manere to alle guodnesse heo drous (SW thirteenth century) 


And in every way to all goodness she drew 


1.97 
He song so lude an so scharpe ... (SE late twelfth century) 
She sang so loud and so sharp ... 


He wente him to Pen mne i i 
Der hoe wonede inne (EMidh) 

He went (him) to the inn 

Where she dwelled (in) 


i VILK.28 
God woide hue were myn! (WMid}) 
God grant she were mine! 


i VHI.74 
.. ha mei don wid Godd al pet ha cauer wule (WMidl) x 


she may do with God all that she ever wishes 


Nu ne dorste hi namore sigge, ure Lauedi; hac hye spac ene 
to Po serganz Pet seruede of Po wyne... (Kentish eas 

Now ne-dared she no more say, our Lady; but she spoke 

to the servants that served (of) the wine ... 


XVIL94 


Second group | ee 
Po he seghg hit nas nowth she ... (EMidi thirteenth century) 
When he saw it ne-was not she ... 


i i WL241 
Leizande sche saide to Blaunchflour.... (EMidl thirteenth century) 
Laughing she said to Blaunchflout ... 


ILGI 
She is my quene, Ich hire chalenge (SE early fourteenth century) 


She is my queen, I her claim 


Je ae “ aji 
issce f i Ide tæcen and sez fleh (Pererborong 
A A Chronicle, EMidl twelfth century) XVI262 


And the Londontish) folk her wished (to) take and she fled 


N 1 
— lış a 
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Fro hir schalt pou or scho fro Pe... {N c.1300) 


X1V.60 
From her shalt thou or she from thee ... 
Hir luue seo haldes Jele ilike (N c.1300) XIV.75 
Hir love she holds true constantly 
Yo hat mayden Malkyn Y wene (N) XV.47 
She ts called maiden Malkin I believe 
Annd tær zho barr Allmahhu3 Godd (Orm, EMidl late twelfth century) XIIL4A9 


And there she bore Almi ghty God 


The variant spellings for she are evidence of 
the mnitial consonant and the vowel varied, 
influenced by OE seo (feminine the, that). 

Some early ME dialects, as a result of certain sound changes, had come to use the word 


he for three different pronouns, MnE he, she and they (OE he, heo and hifhie), which seems 
very confusing and ambiguous to us. For example: 


a different evolution in different areas. Both 
and the development from OE heo might have been 


He ne shulde nouzth pe kyng ysee .... (SE) 
He was not allowed to see the king ... 


He schal ben chosen quen wi honur (EMid}!) 
She will be chosen queen with honour 


Panne he com penne he were blipe 

For hom he brouhte fele sipe ... (EMid}) 
When he came then they were glad 

For to-them he brought many times ... 


The borrowing of the ON plural pronouns beginning with <th> has already been discussed 
in Section 3.6.3. Where there was a large Scandinavian population, in the North, all three 
forms they, them and their replaced the older OE pronouns beginning with <h>. In the South, 
the OE forms remained for much longer. In the Midlands, they was used, but still with the 
object and possessive pronouns hem and hire. 

The forms for she and they’ are therefore two of the clues 
dialect of a manuscript. The followin 
they and them in the dialects of ME. 


which help to determine the 
& section gives some examples of the variant forms for 


4.1.3 3rd person plural pronouns (MnE they, them) 
Hi hoide piaiding supe stronge ... (SE) 


1.12 
They held debate very strongly ... 
An alle ho pe dnueP honne ... (SE) 1.66 
And they ail thee drive hence ... 
Dat pi dweole-song heo ne forlere. ( SE) 1,558 
That thy deceitfuil-song they (should) shun. 

(All three forms hi, ho and heo in one manuscript) 

And hie answerden and seyde ( Kentish) XVII.185 
And they answered and said 
Alle he arn off one mode (EMidi) XIL112 
AH they are of one mind 
Nuste Ich under Criste whar heo bicumen weoren (WMidl) X.33 


Ne-knew I under Christ where they come were 
i=? didn’t know where they had gone on earth) 


a 
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Po Pat hit com to pe ume ae 
Pat hoe shulden arisen ine ... (S) 
When that it came to the time 
That they should rise in... 


VIL38 
And bispeken hou huy mi3zten best don pe lupere dede (SW) 
And plotted how they might best do the wicked deed 


i XVHI.66 
... for na lickre ne beop ha (WMidl) 
... for no more-like ne-are they 


And pilke Pat bep maidenes clene oe 
Pai mai hem wassche of Pe rene. (EMidl) 

And the-same that be maidens pure 

They may them(selves) wash in the stream. 


I i XV.29 
For many god wymman haf pat don scam (N) 
For (to) many good women have they done shame 


i 1V.260 
A red Pei taken hem bitwene (EMid}) 
A plan they made them between 


i i 1H.178 
So hem charged pat wrop pai were (EMidl) 
So them burdened that angry they were 


i X.64 
And sken heom alle clane ... (WMidl) 
And slain them all completely ... 


Hii sende to Sir Maci pat he pun castel 3olde ae 
To hom and to Pe baronie (Sw) | . 
They sent to Sir Maci that he the castle (should) yield 

To them and to the barons 


i VHI. 64 
Godd walde o sum wise schawin ham to men  (WMidl) X 
God wished in some way tto) show them to men 


Pe pipins war don vnder his tung ai 
Par ras o pam thre wandes yong (N) 

The seeds were put under his tongue 

There rose from them three young shoots 


4.2 How to describe dialect differences 


leti ingle langu ich are ' ally comprehensible’; that is, 
Dialects are varieties of a single Pana a Soe ee ee ni a a 
cers if ialects can talk to and understand ei : 
speakers of different dialects can acl eae 
i l stand at firs of its pronunciation or the us 
be difficult to understand at first because i ae STAA aan 
words, but with familianty, these difficulties disappear. This 1s not the case with a g 
anguage. : PARE 
lang Dialects have most of their vocabulary and grammar m common; hare eee 
a fairly short list of features to look for when describing Pec aidiaea ae as 
i is ; m 
lalects i jui ared with Standard English. The story of the e 
Today, dialects are usually compare aiid acnet 
i f ii — which derived from the educated diale i 
standard language — a prestige dialect w : eet oe 
area, begins id the fifteenth century, and is described in later chapters. In nei limes, as 
have seen, there was no national standard form of English, only local siani 7 s. ea 
The texts that have been described in some detail so far suggest that the ma guis 
features that mark ME dialectal differences are: 


Spelling: The alphabetrcal symbols used and their relation to the contrasting seal bi 
dialectal accent. We have to be careful not to assume that there is a one-to-one rek 


De a a a 
E ee ee eee 
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ntti o 
CARI as and letter. Some differences of spelling in ME texts do not reflect differences of 
p 10, €.£., <i> <y>; <u> <v>; <3> <gh>; <ss> <sch> <sh>: <p> <th>: <hw> <wh> 


<qu> etc. Remember that spelling tends t 
o be conservative and does ssarily k 
with changed pronunciation. es not necessarily keep up 


Pronunciation (inferred ‘nelline): Di ‘ 
ae med from the spelling): Differences from OE and between dialects; for 


(a) Has the OE long vowel /a:/ shifted to /9:/ or not? 
: 3 ot: Ox 
Commentary Book, Section 3.1.) ic tise ce 
(b) Nils rs TE for the OE front rounded vowel /y/? For example, 1s MnE hill (from 
iil) spelt 3 f i 
GA E till, hell or hull? (See Commentary 3 of the Text Commentary Book, 


te) What vowels have developed from OE 
s <eo>, <ea> and <>? (S$ i 
Text Commentary Book, Sections 3.5.2 and 3.5.3.) (ete eer 


be ae a pronouns: What are the forms of personal pronouns? Have the ON 3rd person 
I orms beginning with <th> been adopted? What 1s the feminine singular pronoun? 


Word forms — inflections: 

He On nouns: What suffixes are used to mark the plural? 

(b) ai veriS What are the present tense suffixes, and the forms of past tense (strong or 
weak), past and present participles, and infinitive? 

c) What are the forms of the common verb be? 


Grammar: 

{a} Examine word order within the phrase and the clause. 
(b) How are negatives and questions formed? 

(c) Find constructions that are no longer used in MnE. 


Vi e r > fe ` s y . 
ocabulary: Is the source of the words OE, ON, OF or another language, and in what proportion? 


4.3 An example of a fourteenth century SW dialect 


tick eae pains in the ee by John of Trevisa, describes one man's view of the 
situation at that ume. The complete work is a translati revi 
ANEUS ) s a translation, with Trevisa's own 
ae of a history called Polychrontcon, written in Latin earlier in the century. John of 
€ S sins of Berkeley near Gloucester when he translated Polychronicon. 
re Lene cha to us of the historical origins of English and its dialects. Trevisa's 
$ ike that of some people today in his talk of the apeyri iphation 
the language, but the reasons he : if rey EE OF ren Orai of 
; s he gives are different. He blames it on the fashi s i 
French. He 1s writing in tl i l ee Gee 
, re SW dialect of ME, althou is us i is saj 
F Hes vel f gh his use of the dia 5 Si 
impure’. (moreyn is a reference to the Black Death of the 1340s.) ü ne 


TEXT 29 — John of Trevisa on the English language in 1385 (i) 


As hyt ys y-knowe houz meny mi m Pi 

y maner people bup in pis ylond per bup also of s 
people longages and tonges. Nopeles walschmen and scottes pat bup no3t eee ed 
wip oper nacions holdep wel ny3 here furste iongage and speche ... 


Also englischmen Pey3 hy hadde fram pe bygynnyng Pre maner s ; 
norperon and myddel speche in pe myddel TT a Ais hy nee nepal i 
people of Germania, nopeles by commyxstion and mellyng furst wip danes and 
afterward wip normans in menye Pe contray longage ys apeyred and some vsep 
strange wlaffyng chyteryng harryng and garryng, gnisbittyng. l : 
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This apeyring of Pe burp tonge ys bycause of twey pinges — on ys for chyldern m 
scole asenes Pe vsage and manere of al oper nacions bup compelled for to jeue here 
oune longage and for to construe here lessons and here pinges a freynsch, and habbep 
supthe pe normans come furst into engelond. 


Also gentil men children bup ytau3t for to speke freynsch fram tyme Pat a bup 
yrokked in here cradei and conneP speke and piaye wip a child hys brouch. And 
oplondysch men wol lykne hamsyilf to gentil men and fondep wip gret bysynes for to 
speke freynsch for to be more ytold of ... 


Dys manere was moche y-used tofore pe furste moreyn and ys septhe somdel y- 
chaunged ... now, Pe 3er of oure Lord a pousond pre hondred foure score and fyve, in 
al the gramerscoles of Engelond childern leuep Frensch, and construeP and lumep an 


Englysch ... 


Also gentil men habbep now moche yleft for to teche here childern frensch. Hyt 
semeP a gret wondur houg englysch, Pat ys pe burp-tonge of englyschmen and here 
oune longage and tonge ys so dyvers of soun m pis ylond, and pe longage of 
normandy ys comlyng of anoper lond and hap on maner soun among al men Pat 
spekeP hyt ary3t in engelond. 
(Fourteenth Century Verse & Prose, Kenneth Sisam (ed.), OUP, 1921 — manuscript written 
c.1400. A version from another manuscript is given in Text 61, which illustrates the kinds of 
variation to be found in a different copy of a text.) 


(The language of Text 29 is described in Commentary 7 of the Text Commentary Book.) 


Rewrite Text 29 in MnE and identify some of the differences between this fourteenth century 
dialect and the earlier English that we have seen so far. (For vocabulary and derivation of 
words, use the word list in the Word Book or a dictionary.) 





Activity 4.1 


(i) Spelling: List some of the new combinations of letters and sounds. 

(ii) Inflections: Do any suffixes remain from OE? 

(ii) Grammar: Which constructions mark the text as ME and not MnE? 

(iv) Vocabulary: What kinds of word have been taken into Trevisa’s SW dialect of ME from 
other languages? 


G 





4.4 Grammar 


Many of the contrasts between older and present-day English are matters of style rather than 
significant grammatical differences. We can read Trevisa's text without much difficulty, but it 
does not transcribe word for word into colloquial MnE. For example, the phrases meny Maner 
people and pre maner speche today require the preposition of, hence three varieties of speech. 
In OE, the words for people and speche would have been in the genitive case, and the ME form 
has a similar construction (see Section 2.7.3). 

The phrase a child hys broche, a child’s toy, is a new construction for the possessive, 
which survived for some ume but has now been lost. It does not derive from OE. 

Infinitives that complement a main verb are marked by for fo, as m compelled for to leue 
_. and for to construe and fondep wip gret bysynes for to speke frensch for to be more ytold 
of. This construction is still used in some MnE dialects, but is now non-standard. Notice also 
that the last quotation ts an example of a ‘preposition at the end of a sentence’, centuries before 
prescriptive grammarians ruled that the construction was ungrammatical. 


a a 
a 65 
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Activity 4.2 


TEXT 30 — John of Trevisa on the English language in 1385 (ii) 


... also of Pe forseyde saxon tonge Pat is deled a Pre and ys i 
5 at is ys abyde scarslych wip feaw 
vplondyschmen and ys gret wondur, for men of pe est wip men of Pe west, as hyt 


were vnder Pe same party of heuene, acordep more in sounyng of speche Pan men of 
Pe norP wip men of pe soup, . 


Perfore hyt ys Pat mercii, pat bup men of myddel engelond, as hyt were parteners of 


pe endes, vndurstondep betre pe syde longages, norPeron and souperon, Pan norPeron 
and souPeron vndurstondep eyPer oper, 


- pe longage of pe norpumbres and specialych at zork ys so scharp slyttyng and 
rolyng and vnschape Pat we souPeron men may Pat longage vnnePe vndurstonde. Y 


trowe Pat pat ys bycause Pat a bup ny3 to strange men and aliens Pat spekep 


strangelych ... 
pier ia bea of n book called Ayenbite of Inwyt, ‘the remorse of conscience’, is of 
h st to students of language for two reasons. Firstly, its eb 
> £ sons. Firstly, its author : act date : 
AE Genuaee y. hor and exact date are both 





4.5 ASE, or Kentish, dialect 


Pis boc is Dan Michelis of Northgate, ywrite an English of his ozene (= own) hand, pet 


hatte (= ts call ite af sa . : 
a alled) Ayenbite of Inwyt; and is of the boc-house of Saynt Austines of 


nie $ Pe (= fulfilled, completed) me Pe eue of pe holy apostles Symon an Judas 
= October $7) of ane broper of the cloystre of Sauynt Aust i ir 
of oure Lhordes beringe (= birth) 1340 ii A 


That is, Michael of Northgate, a monk of S 
i : t Augustine's, Canterb ; meg 
translauon from a French original, on October 27, 1340. eee ae ae gee 


i B 1s that the book 15 spelled consistently, and so provides good evidence 
tor the dialect of Kent at that time, as illustrated in the following extract. 


Kentish dialect 


Nou ich wille pet ye ywyte Ww Now I wish that you know 


Hou H is ywent 
Det bis iS une How it is went 
Mid Engliss of Kent. That this book is written 


With English of Kent. 

This book 1s made for lewd men 
Them for to protect from all 
manner sin 


Dis boc 1s ymad uor lewede men 
Hem uor to berze uram alle 
manyere zen 


[Mine | Now I want you to know 
How 1t has come about 
That this book has been written 
in the English of Kent. 
This book is made for common folk 


To protect them from all 
kinds of sin 


66 
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Ayenbite of Inwyt is therefore unique in providing an example of a ME dialect in an onginal 
copy whose date, author and place of writing are exactly known. It is as close to a ‘pure’ dialect 
that we can get, remembering that the written form of language can never provide a really 
accurate account of how a dialect was spoken. 

We finish this chapter with some short exempiary tales which illustrate the virtue of 
showing mercy and generosity. 


ae ts 
Ki 


(i) Rewrtte Text 31 in MnE. 
(ii) Before reading the commentary on Text 31, examine the language under the headings 
provided in Section 4.2. Here are some questions to consider: 
(a) How far has the Kentish dialect of 1340 lost or changed the inflections of OE? 
(b) Which vowel seems to be more frequent in Kentish than in other ME dialects? 
ie) What can you say about the pronunciation of Kentish from the evidence of the 
spellings uram, nor, Peruore, bevil, uol, zuo and mezeyse? 





Activity 4.3 


TEXT 31 - Ayenbite of Inwyt, 1340 (i) 


Kentish dialect 
Efterward Saint Gregor telp pet Saint Boniface uram Pet he wes child he wes zuo 
piteuous Pet he yaf ofte his kertel and his sserte to Pe poure uor God, Paz his 
moder him byete ofte peruore. Panne bevil Pet Pet child ysez manie poure pet hedden 
mezeyse. He aspide pet his moder nes na3t Per. An haste he yarn to pe gerniere, 
and al Pet his moder hedde ygadered uor to pasi Pet yer he hit yaf to Pe poure. And 
po his moder com and wyste Pe ilke dede, hy wes al out of hare wytte. Det 
child bed oure Lhorde, and Pet gernier wes an haste al uol. 


Afterward Saint Gregory tells that Saint Boniface from that he was child he was so 
piteous that he gave often his coat and his shirt to the poor for God, though his 
mother him beat often therefore. Then befell that the child saw many poor that had 
suffering. He espied that his mother ne-was not there. In haste he ran to the granary, 
and all that his mother had gathered for to last the year he it gave to the poor. And 
when his mother came and learned the same deed, she was all out of her wit. The 
child prayed our Lord, and the granary was in haste ail full. 





3 





4.5.1 Commentary on Text 31 


Grammar 


The common basic structures of MnE were present in OE, so n 1s not surprising that the 
grammar of ME causes us few problems in conveying meaning. However, as we read older 
English, we come across phrases and combinations of words that are definitely ‘old-fashioned’, 
and which we would not use today. Sometimes the order of words 1s no longer acceptable; 
sometimes words appear to be missing, or to be superfluous when compared with English 
today; sometimes particular combinations of words are no longer used, In addition, as Michael 
of Northgate was translating from French, i ts possible that some constructions are not 
genuine ME, so we can observe differences, but not draw any firm conclusions from them. The 
following examples illustrate these points. 


uram Pet he wes child from that he was child 


MnE requires from when or front the ime that, and the addition of a determiner in the NP, e.g., 
a child. 
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he yaf ofte his kertel he gave often his coat 


The adverb often in MnE either precedes the verb, he often gave, or follows the object, he 
gave his coat often, 


his moder him byete ofte 
he hit yaf to pe poure 


his mother him beat often 
he it gave to the poor 


The direct object, Aim or it, now follows the verb in MnE: his mother beat him often and he 
gave tt to the poor. 


Panne bevil Pet then befell that 
A MnE clause must contain a subject; here the ‘dummy subject’ if would be used, hence then it 
befell that. 


Pet hedden mezeyse that had suffering 


This ts perhaps not ungrammauical in MnE, but it 1s a phrase that would sound strange, 


his moder nes nazt per his mother ne was not there 


The OE negative ne preceded the verb, as in ne Wes, was not. The emphatic no3?, nazt came to 
be used to reinforce the negative {it did not make it positive). in ME, the multiple negative 
form with ne before and no3t, OF another negative word like never, after the verb was 
commonly used. In time, the older ne was dropped, particularly m Standard English when it 
developed later, although the use of the multiple negative is still very common in most spoken 
dialects of English today. 


for to pasi Pet yer (in order) to last the year 


The phrase for to in a structure like } want for to go is found in all ME texts, but 1s no longer 
Standard English, although it is still used in some dialects (see Section 4.4), 


Word structure 


A short text may not contain a sufficient variety of word forms to enable us to come to any 
conclusions about the range of inflections. For example, there are no plural nouns in this lexi 
$0 we Cannot observe whether the -es or -en plurals were used. But the NP pet germer shows 
the use of the older neuter OF pronoun Peer for MnE the, while the PrepP to Pe gerniere has a 
dative case inflection -e on the noun but the common form Pe for the determiner. The NP oure 
Lhorde also has the inflection -e on the noun to mark the dative case after to, to our Lord. 

There are no adjectives apart from possessive pronouns like his and oure, SO there is no 
evidence here of the survival of inflections on adjectives, 

There is only one example of a present tense verb, telp, with the 3rd person singular 
inflection -(e)P. The past participle ygadered retains the prefix y-, from the OE ge~. 

The newer pronouns she, they, them and their are not used. 

Even these limited observations suggest that Kentish was a conservative dialect; that 1s, 
when compared to other dialects it has retained more features of the OE system of inflections, 
even though greatly reduced. These features are very similar to those of South Western texts 
and can be compared with John of Trevisa's. This fact is not surprising when we consider the 
geographical position of Kent, relatively cut off and distant from the Midlands and the North 
of England, but accessible to the rest of the South. 


Pronunciation and spelling 


The vowel <e> is much in evidence in Kentish texts, partly from the pronunciation of the 
vowel in words derived from OE words with /æ/, like Per (bet), wes (wes), hedden (hefdon), 
Per (per), dede (dede) and bed (bed), and partly from the shift of OF ły} to fe/ (see 
Commentary 3 of the Text Commentary Book, Section 3.5.4), like kertel, sserte from OE 
cyrtel, scyrte. 
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The following spellings: 


Kentish: uram uor Peruore bevil uol zuo mezeyse 
MnE: from for therefore befell full so misease 


, ney oedi ‘ 
suggest that the consonants pronounced /f/ and /s/ in other decays By ak i ns 
beginni : syilal Kentish, and pronounced /v/ i ; 
beginning of a word or root syllable in ee ogg tien 

ici icative ¢ ; is still a feature of SW dialects in Devon, set, ; 
voicing of fricative consonants is s . ual A 
iltshi ampshire, i longer in Kent (see A Structura h 
Somerset, Wiltshire and Hampshire, although no Ke > ee A 
] ; 141-3). This is probably also the case 
inglish Dialects, P. M. Anderson, 1987, pp. y aSo ) 
seh /@/, both in Kentish and ME, but 1t has never been recorded in spelling, pecme j 
letters <p> or <th> are used for both the voiced and voiceless forms of the consonant, as 


thin and then. 





Activity 4.4 


bA 
À 


se be 32 in MnE. 
(Ð) Write a version of Text 32 ir ae . oe 
fii) Using the word list in the Word Book or a dictionary, write a commentary on the eviden 


e . > « j e . ecial 
for changes in pronunciation, word form and grammar from OE, and of any sp 
characteristics of the Kentish dialect in the fourteenth century. 


TEXT 32 - Ayenbyte of Inwyt, 1340 (ii) 


ish dialect T 
KER Efterward per wes a poure man, ase me zayP, pet hedde ane cou; and yherde zigge of 


his preste ine his prechinge Pet God zede ine his spelle pet God ieee yelde an 
hondreduald al Pet me yeaue uor him. De guode man, mid pe rede o es m 
yeaf his cou to his preste, pet wes riche, De prest his nom Dene: an i ze 

to Pe oPren Pet he hedde. Po hit com to even, pe guode mannes cou Tom i i a 

to his house ase hi wes ywoned, and ledde mid hare alle Pe prestes ay al to 
hondred. Po pe guode man yse3 Pet, he Poste Pet Pet wes Pet ei pe 

Godspelie Pet he hedde yyolde; and him hi weren yloked peuar i ere 
bissoppe aye Pane prest. Pise uorbisne sseweP wel Pet merci is guod chapuare, 

hi dep wexe Pe timliche puodes. 


Afterward there was a poor man, as one says, that had a cow; and ire ne rom 
his priest in his preaching that God said in his gospel that God sis m a 
hundredfold all that one gave for him. The good man, with the a Med x : ve 
gave his cow to his priest, that was rich. The priest her took blithely, and her e 
to the others that he had. When it came to evening, the good man s fow are 

to his house as she was accustomed, and led with her all the priest S ae a a 
hundred. When the good man saw that, he thought that that was the pies 2 Be 
Gospel that to-him* had restored (them); and to-him they were adju se e 3 al 
bishop against the priest. These examples show well that mercy is goo g, 


it does increase the temporal goods. 





* The obscure English 1s the result of a mis-translation of the French original. 


(The French original of the text can be found in Fourteenth Century Verse & Prose, Kenneth 
Sisam (ed.}, 1921, p. 213) : 


a 
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From Old English to Standard English 


T 


a 74 r 
Text 21 by Robert of Gloucester was written about 1300. Use the text and the word list in the 





O 





Activity 4.5 


(i) The rounding of OE /a:/ to /o:/; that is 
i) fa: :/; that 1s, OE words spelt with <a> spelt wi 
a ae <y> now spelt with <u>, although retaining the same sound AS 
<eo> now spelt <o>; i z has 's in ! i 
i WES p o>; the diphthong has ‘smoothed’ and become a single vowel. 
(a) Present tense plural and 3rd person singular: <-ep> 
(b) Present participle: <-inde>. 
(c) Past participle begins with <i-> and hi i 
( pi i - as lost its final <- 
| íd) Infinitive has lost its final <-n>. AA 
(v) /t/ at the beginning of a syllable 1s voiced /v/, 
(vi) 3rd person pronoun forms still begin with <h->. 


a 


Th aes Stee. Se, 2 
ieee a snes in its features to other Southern dialects, was 
f aus other vowels happened to fall toget i <e> 
Y ae all together with the vowel spelt <e>. 
owels were <eo> and <y> (see Commentary 3 of the Text Commentary Book 


Sections 4.3 aT, - ` made the A 









The Northern dialects of ME came from the Northumbrian dialects of OE. The present-day 
dialects of Scotland and the North of England are still markedly distinct from Standard English 
and other dialects in features of the grammar and vocabulary, and from RP and Southern 
accents in pronunciation. 

John of Trevisa’s comments in the fourteenth century on the Northumbrian dialect at York 
(see Text 30) as ‘scharp slyttyng and frotyng and unschape’ can no doubt also be heard today 
(although in different words that convey the same meaning) in the South, say, where people are 
unfamiliar with accents like Geordie, Glaswegian or rural North Yorkshire. Equally, Northern 
speakers may make similar disparaging remarks about Southern speech. Our reaction to other 
dialects and accents 1s, of course, dependent upon our familianty with them. One person's 
"hick accent’ is another's familiar speech, and beauty is in the ear of the listener rather than 1n 
any objective standard. 

But as we cannot reproduce the actual sound of the dialects of the past, we cannot follow 
up this aspect of language study. The only evidence we have of the language at that tme is mn 
the form of manuscripts, so we have to speculate about pronunciation in the abstract, 
recognising some of the main changes but not properly hearing them. Most of our attention 
therefore has to be on vocabulary and grammar. 


5.1 A fourteenth century Scots English dialect 


The Bruce is a verse chronicle of the life and heroic deeds of Robert Bruce (1274-1329), 
written by John Barbour in about 1375 — The Actes and Life of the Most Victorious Conqueror, 
Robert Bruce King of Scotland. Barbour was Archdeacon of Aberdeen and had studied and 
taught at Oxford and Paris. The following extract comes from Book I. 


TEXT 33 — John Barbour on freedom, Bruce, c.1375 (i) 


Northern (Scots) dialect 
A fredome ts a noble thing 
Fredome mays man to haiff liking 
Fredome all solace to man giffis 
He levys at es yat frely levys 
A noble hart may haiff nane es 
Na ellys nocht yat may him ples cont... 


a E 
n aM 








From Old English to Standard English 
a es 

Gyff fredome failzhe, for fre liking 

Is 3harnyt our all oyer thing. 

Na he yat ay has levyt fre 

May nacht knaw weill the propyrte 

Ye angyr na ye wrechyt dome 

Yat is cowplyt to foule thyrldome 

Bot gyff he had assayit it. 


{Scottish Text Soc, Vol. H, M. P, McDiarmid and J. A. C. Stevenson (eds), 1980. Book I, ff. 
225) 


Once you have deciphered some unusual spellings, you will find that this Northern Scots 
dialect is much closer to MnE than Southern dialects of England. That is, the loss of the 
inflections of OE is almost complete, and has gone as far as it will go. We can rewrite the text 
in present-day standard spelling, and it reads more or less like MnE. 


Ah freedom ts a noble thing 
Freedom makes man to have liking (= free choice) 
Freedom all solace to man gives 

He lives at ease that freely lives 

A noble heart may have no ease 
Nor else nought that may him please 
If freedom fails, for free liking 

Is yearned over all other thing. 

Nor he that aye has lived free 

May not know well the property 
The anger nor the wretched doom 
That is coupled to foul thraldom 

But if (= unless) he had assayed it. 





5.1.1 Commentary on Text 33 


The text is too short to illustrate more than a few features of this dialect, but it ts at an 
‘advanced’ stage m its loss of the inflectional system of OE. 


Vocabulary 


The derivation of the vocabulary can be found in the word list in the Word-Book for this text. 
In a Northern dialect, we would expect to find words derived from ON, but the text contains 
only two, angyr and ay, as against seven from OF. Barbour was a scholar wnting a literary 
romance, SO it 1s not surprising that he used words like propyrte and solace. 


Spelling and pronunciation 


The metre of the verse is regular: an eight-syllable line rhyming in couplets. If you compare 
some of Chaucer's contemporary verses, you will notice that many of Chaucer's words end in a 
final <e>, some of which have to be pronounced to fit the metre of the verse, and some not. 
Perhaps this 1s what Chaucer was referring to when he hoped that no one would ‘mysmetre’ his 


verse (see Section 4.1). For example. the final <e> is pronounced in these lines from The Book 
of the Duchess as indicated: 


For /nature /wold-e /nat suf/fys-e 
/To noon /erthly /crea/ture 

Nat /long-e /jtym-e /to en/dure 
Wi/thout-e /siep and /be m /sorw-e. 


But as already indicated it is not always pronounced, and it is always elided when it precedes a 


word beginning with a vowel, so that none of the final <e> spellings are pronounced in the 
following fines: 


/Purely /for de/faut(e) of /slep 
That /by my /trouth(e) I /tak(e) no /kep ... 











| 
l 
. 
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/Passte) we Jover fontill left; 

That /wil not /be mot /ned(e) be left. 
The pronunciation of the final <e> was all that was left of many of the former GE ae 
inflections, and the fact that Chaucer could choose whether or not to pronounce them suggests 
that there was still variation between speakers. l : | 

In Barbour's verse, there is scarcely any evidence even of this remnant of the OE 
inflectional system (see also Text 34). 


<ei> <at> ~ Scots writers had adopted the convention of using <I> as a diacritic oo y 
mark a long vowel. In haiff, the <ai> represents /a:/; in weill, the <er> Is - 
Not all uses of <i> following a vowel mark this feature, however. In fails. a 
<ai> marks the diphthong derived from OF faillir; similarly, the pronoun sat. 


<3h> ~ is written for <3>, representing the consonant /j/, as in failghe, /failja/, and 
gharnyr, /jarntt/. | 

<ch> — ıs written for <3> or <gh> used in other dialectal areas for the sound /x/, as in 
nocht, as well as for the /t}/ in wrechyt. 

<ff> — these doubled letters probably indicate unvoiced final consonants in haiff and gyff. 

<y> — is used for <th> (from OE <p>) in some function words like the and that, 


as well as an alternative for <i>. 


Word forms and inflections 


Nouns l l l 
Nonce of the nouns is plural, but evidence of the plural inflection can be found in Text 34. The -img 


suffix on liking marks a noun which derives from a verb, sometimes called a gerund. 


Verbs | . n 
The infinitive has no inflection, as in aiff, knaw and pless. Present tense: the 3rd person 


singular inflection 1s spelt <is> or <ys>, as in giffis and levys. Other verbs have ony bik pu 
has and mays. Past participle: this is spelt <yt>, as in zharnyt, levyt and cowplyt, and the 
prefix ge- has been lost. 


Grammar 


The word order of verse is often more marked and less normal than that of Prone, as in 
Fredome all solace to man giffis, in which the direct object all solace and adverbial to man 
precede the verb, and so cannot be good evidence of normal spoken usage. 

The relative pronoun is fiat, as in MnE, but spelt yar. 


s 


i) Write a version of Text 34 in MnE. . l 
‘a See if any of the following linguistic features of the Northern dialect of ME are to be 
found in the text: 
ta) Vocabulary: comment on the OE, ON and OF words. 
(b) Words retaining the OE long vowel ia). | 
(c) Spelling words with <1> as a diacritic for a long vowel. 
(d) Spelling <s> for AM. 
(e) Spelling <quh> for OE <hw>. 
(£) Present participle inflection of verbs <-and>. 
ig) Past tense 3rd person singular/plural inflecuon of weak verbs <->. 
(h) Past participle inflection of verbs <-it> (or <-yt>). 
(i) Plural inflection of nouns <-1s> or <-ys>. . 
(j) ON form of 3rd person plural pronouns beginning with <th->. 


D 





Activity 5.1 











From Old English to Standard English 
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TEXT 34 ~ John Barbour on the siege of Berwick, Bruce, ¢.1375 {ii) 


Northern (Scots) dialect 
Engynys alsua for to cast 
Yai ordanyt & maid redy fast 
And set ilk man syne till his ward. 
And schyr Walter ye gud steward 
With armyt men suld rid about 
And se quhar yat yar war mast dout 
And succour yar with his menze. 
And quhen yai in sic degre 
Had maid yaim for defending 
On ye Rud Ewyn in ye dawing 
Ye Inglis ost blew till assail, 
Yan mycht men with ser apparaill 
Se yat gret ost cum sturdely 
Ye toun enweround yai in hy 
And assailyt with sua gret will 
For all yar mycht yat set yartill 
Yat tharm pressyt fast on ye toun. 
Bot yai yat gan yaim abandoun 
To dede or yan to woundis sar 
Sa weill has yaim defendit yar 
Yat leddrys to ye ground yai slang 
And with stanys sa fast yar dan 
Yar fayis yat fele yar left land 
Sum dede sum hurt and sum swonand. 


3 Machines aiso for to throw 
They ordained (= set up) & made ready fast 

And set each man next to his post. 

And Sir Walter the good Stewart 

With armed men should (= had to) ride about 

And see where that there was most doubt 

And succour (= bring help) there with his company. 

And when they in such state 

Had made them (= themselves} for defending 

On the Rood Even (= Eve of the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, September 13) 
in the daybreak 





The English host blew to attack. 

Then might men with various gear 

Sce that great host come resolutely 

The town surrounded they in haste 

And attacked with so great will 

For all their might they set thereto 

Yet them advanced fast on the town. 

But they that had them resigned 

To death or else to wounds sore 

So well them (= themselves) defended there 
That ladders to the ground they slung 

And with stones so fast they struck 

Their foes that many there stayed lying 
Some dead some hurt and some swooning. 


(Scottish Text Soc, Vol. ners ae 
os ext Soc, Vol. IL M. P. McDiarmid and J. A. C. Stevenson (eds), 1980, Book XVH, 
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5.2 Another Northern dialect — York 


The York ‘mystery plays’ consist of a cycle of 50 short episodes which tell the story of the 
world according to medieval Christian tradition, from the Fall of the Angels and the Creation 
to the Last Judgement. Each trade gild of the city was responsible for the costs and production 
of a play, which was performed in procession on a pageant-wagon in the streets of York. Some 
of the plays were obviously assigned to a gild whose occupation was reflected in the story. For 
example, the bakers played The Last Supper, the shipwnghis The Building of the Ark, the 
fishers and mariners The Flood, and the vintners The Marriage at Cana. 

The cycle was produced each year at the feast of Corpus Christi, from the late fourteenth 
century into the early sixteenth century. Twelve ‘stations’ were set up in the streets and each 
pageant-wagon moved in procession from one station to another to perform its play. The 
procession of wagons began at 4.30 am and the last play was probably finished after midnight. 
Banners were set up to mark the positions of the stations and a proclamation was made. 


TEXT 35 ~ The York proclamation for the Corpus Christi plays, 1415 


Oiez &c. We comand of pe kynges behalue and pe mair & Pe shirefs of pis Citee Pat 
no man go armed in pis Citee with swerdes, ne with carlill axes, ne none othir 
defences in distourbaunce of Pe kynges pees & Pe play, or hynderyng of Pe 
processioun of Corpore Christi; and Pat Pai teue pare hernas in Pare ines, saufand 
knyghtes and squwyers of wirship Pat awe haue swerdes borne aftir pame, of payne of 
forfaiture of pare wapen & inprisonment of pare bodys. And Pat men pat brynges 
furth pacentes, Pat Pai play at the places Pat is assigned perfore, and nowere elles, of 
the payne of forfaiture to be raysed Pat 1s ordayned perfore, Pal is to say xis... And 
pat all maner of craftmen Pat bryngeth furthe ther pageantez in order & course be 
good players, well arayed & openly spekyng, vpon payn of lesing of c s., to be paid to 
the chambre withoute any pardon. And that every player that shall play be redy ın his 
pagiaunt at convenyant tyme, that is to say at the mydhowre betwix fiij & vh of the 
cloke in the mornyng, & then all oper pageantes fast folowyng iikon after oper as Per 
course 1s, Without tarteing ... 


(The York Plays, Richard Beadle (ed.), Edward Arnald, 1982) 


el 


(i) Write a version of the proclamation in MnE, 

Gi) Discuss the language and style of the proclamation: 
(a) The different funcuons of the word Pat. 
(b} Verb inflections. 
te) Noun inflections. 
(d) Forms of personal pronoun. 
te) The sources of the vocabulary ~ OE, ON or OF (see the word list in the Word Book 

or use a dictionary). 

(f) Spelling. 





Activity 5.2 








The oniy copy of The York Plays to survive was written about 1470. and this was 
originally the property of the corporation of the city. It was probably compiled from the 
various prompt copies belonging to each gild that performed a play, and so the language may 
therefore be that of the earlier part of the fifteenth century. 

The dialect is Northem, but the scribes mtroduced a lot of modifications from the East 
Midlands dialect. the evidence for which is in the variations of spelling of the same words, The 
use of some East Midlands forms is evidence of the beginning of a standardised system of 


spelling. 
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The plays are written in a variety of verse stanza patterns, with both rhyme and 


alliteration. so that they cannot be read as natural everyday speech, in spite of the liveliness of 
the dialogue. The following extract is from the potters’ ‘Pentecost Play’, which retells the story 
of the coming of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. or Whitsuntide, after the Ascension of Christ. It 
fills out the story in the Acts of the Apostles, Chapter 2. The play does not attempt to portray 
the actual coming of the Spirit as i is told in the Bible. 


While the day of Pentecost was running its course they were all together in one place, when suddenly 
there came from the sky a notse like that of a strong driving wind, which filled the whole house 
where they were sitting. And there appeared to them tongues like flames of fire, dispersed among 
them and resting on each one. And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit and began to talk in other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them the power of utterance. 


(The New English Bible, 1961) 


The following four stanzas of the play span the coming of the Spirit, which ıs represented by 
the singing of the ancient hymn Veni Creator Spiritus (Come Creator Spirit). Two 'doctors' 
speak contemptuously of the claim of the apostles that Jesus was alive again. After the hymn, 
Mary and Peter celebrate the coming of the Holy Spirit. 


TEXT 36 — The York potters' Pentecost Play’, c.1470 
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I doctor 
Harke maistir for mahoundes peyne 
Howe Pat pes mobbardis maddis nowe 
Per maistir Pat oure men haue slayne 
Hase garte Pame on his trifullis trowe 
I] doctor 
De jurdayne sais he leffis agayne 
Dat mater may Pei neuere avowe 
For as pei herde his prechyng pleyne 
He was away Par wiste no3zt howe 
I doctor 
They wiste noght whenne he wente 
Perfore fully Pe: faile 
And sais Pam schall be sente 
Grete helpe thurgh his counsaille 
H doctor 





He myghte nowdir sende clothe nor clowte 
He was neuere but a wrecche alway 
But samme oure men and make a schowte 
So schall we beste yone foolis flaye 
I doctor 
Nay nay Pan will pei dye for doute 
I rede we make no3t mekill dray 
But warly wayte when Pai come oute 
And marre Pame Panne if pat we may 
H doctor 
Now certis I assente Per tille 
Yitt wolde I noght pei wiste 
Sone carles Pan schall we kill 
But Pei liffe als vs liste 
Angelus tunc cantare vem creator spiritus 
Angel then to sing Come Creator Spirit 
Honnoure and blisse be ever nowe 
With worschippe in pis worlde alwaye 
To my soucrayne sone [hu (Jesu) 
Oure lorde allone Pat laste schall ay : 
Nowe may we triste his talis ar trewe cont .., 


Marta 
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Be dedis pat here is done pis day 

Als lange as 3e his pase pursue 

De fende ne i= he) fendis yow for to flay 
For his high hali gaste 

He flatts here on zou fende 

Mirthis and trewthe to taste 

And all misse to amende 

Petrus 

All mys to mende nowe haue we myght 
Pis is the murthe oure maistir of mente 

I myght not loke, so was it light 

A loued be Pat orde Pat itt vs lente 
Nowe hase he holden Pat he vs highte 
His holy goste here haue we hente 

Like to Pe sonne itt semed in sight 
And sodenly Panne was itt sente 


H Apostolus 





Hitt was sente for oure sele 
Hit giffis vs happe and hele 
Me thynke slike forse I fele 
I myght felle folke full feel 


(The York Plays, Leeds Medieval Drama Facsimiles) 


< 


G) Use the word list in the Word Book to write a MnE version of the text. 
(i) Examine and explain the metre, the rhyme scheme and the alliteration. 
Gii) Make a study of the language of the text in comparison with MnE, with reference to: 
{a) Spelling and probable pronunciation. 
(b) Word forms and inflections of nouns and verbs. 
ic) Sources of vocabulary. 
(d) Grammar, 
(iv) Examine the forms of personal pronoun. Why are they evidence of the Northern dialect? 
(v) Are the final <e> spellings still pronounced as inflections? Use your reading of the poetic 
metre of the text as evidence. 


D 





Activity 5.3 








5.3 Northern and Midlands dialects compared 


John de Thoresby became Archbishop of York in 1352. He found many of his parish priests 
ignorant and neglectful of their duties, and as one remedy for this he wrote a ‘Catechism’ in 
Latin, setting out the basic doctrines of the faith. It was translated into English by a monk of St 
Mary's Abbey in York in 1357. This version ts called The Lay Folk's Catechism. An extended 
version was written a little later by John Wyclif. He had been born in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, but because he had lived and worked for a long time in Oxford and Leicestershire, 
his writings were in a variety of the Midlands dialect. By comparing the two versions of 
Archbishop Thoresby's ‘Catechism’, we can therefore clearly see some of the differences 
between the dialects of the North and the Midlands. i 
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(i) Compare the following short extracts from The Lay Folk’s Catechism and list the 
differences that mark them as different dialects. | aai 

(ii) Which of them is closer to MnE in its word forms ? {For typical markers of ME eet 
dialects see Activity 5.1. The verbs are and ware from the verb be are derived from ON.) 


TEXT 37 ~ The Lay Folks' Catechism, 1357 


This er the sex thinges that I have spoken of, 

That the lawe of halikirk lies mast in 

That ye er al halden to knawe and to kun (= fo learn), 

If ye sal knawe god almıghten and cum un to his blisse: 
And for to gif yhou better will for to kun tham, 

Our fadir the ercebisshop grauntes of his grace 

Fourti daies of pardon til al that kunnes tham, 

Or dos their gode diligence for to kun tham ... 

For if ye kunnandly (= clearly) knaw this ilk sex thinges 
Thurgh thaim sal ye kun knawe god almighien, 

Wham, als saint Iohn saies in his godspel, 

Conandly for to knawe swilk (= suchy als he ts. 

It is endies life and lastand bliss. 

To whilk (= which) blisse he bring us that bought us. amen 
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TEXT 38 ~ John Wyclif's version of The Lay Folks‘ Catechism, ¢.1360 


These be pe sexe thyngys Pat y haue spokyn of 

Pat Pe law of holy chirche lys most yn. 

Dat pey be holde to know and to kunne; 

yf pey schal knowe god almy3ty and come to Pe blysse of heuyn. 
And for to zeue 30w Pe better wyi for to cunne ham. 

Our Fadyr Pe archiepischop grauntys of hys grace. 

Forty dayes of Pardoun. to alle Pat cunne hem and rehercys hem ... 
For yf 3e cunnyngly knowe pese sexe thyngys; 

Porw3 hem 3e schull knowe god almy3ty. 

And as seynt Ion seyp in hys gospel. 

Kunnyngly to know god almy3ty 

ys endies lyf. and lastynge blysse. 

He bryngge vs Perto. Pat bow3t vs 

With hys herte blod on Pe cros Crist lesu. Amen. 


(The Lay Folks’ Catechism, T. F. Simmons and H. E, Nolloth (eds), EETS OS 118, 1901) 


Eea D 
= 





5.4 Chaucer and the Northern dialect 


Chaucer's The Reeve’s Tale features two undergraduate characters, ‘yonge poure scolers': 


lohn highte that oon and Aleyn highte that oother 
Of oon town were they bom that highte Strother 
Fer in the nosth, Í kan nogh telle where. 


Chaucer makes their northern origins clear by marking their speech with some of the features 
that his readers would recognise. He wrote in the educated London dialect (see Chapter 7), 
which differed from the Northern dialect in its grammar and pronunciation. Here is an extract 
from the tale. The northern wards are printed in bold type. Aleyn and Iohn have come to a mill 
and greet Symkyn, the miller. They intend to supervise the grinding of their corn, as millers 
were notorious for cheating their customers. 


TEXT 39 — Chaucer's The Reeve's Tale 


Aleyn spak first: Al hay] Symkyn in faith 
How fares thy faire doghter and thy wyf? 
Aleyn welcome, quod Symkyn, by my lyf 
And Iohn also. How now what do ye here? 

By god, quod lohn, Symond, nede has na peere. 
Hym bihoues serue hymself that has na swayn 
Or ellis he 1s a fool, as clerkes sayn. 

Oure mauncipie, I hope he wol be deed, 

Swa werkes ay the wanges in his heed. 

And therfore is I come and eek Alayn 

To grynde pure com and carie it heem agayn ... 


It sal be doon, quod Symkyn, by my fay. 
What wol ye doon whil that it 1s in hande? ... 


By god, right by the hopper wol I stande, 
Quod lohn, and se how the corn gas in. 
Yet saw I neuere by my fader kyn 

How that the hoper wageges til and fra ... 
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Aleyn answerde: Iohn, wiltow swa? 
Thanne wil I be byneth by my crown 

And se how that the mele falles down 

Into the trogh. That sal be my desport. 

For, John, in faith I may been of youre sort, 
Tis as He a millere as ar ye. 





Ei 


Refer to the list of northem 


Activity 5.5 


features m Activity 5.1 


marked for pronunciation and some for different inflections. 
differences of meaning, as listed in the following table. 


Text 39 


ar 

failes 
fares 
fra 

gus 
heem 
hope 
hym bihoues 
ilie 

is 

na 

sal 

swa 
swayn 
til 
wagges 
werkes 
wanges 


This ıs only part of the dialogue between the mille 


away their dialect are: 


aiswa 
banes 
bathe 
fonne 
ga/gane 
il-hail 
lang 
naan 
ra 
sang 
saule 
waat 
wha 





Source 


OE Northem arun 
OE feallan 
OE faran 
ON fra 

OE gan 

OE ham 

OE hopian 
OE behofian 
ON illr 

OE is 

OE nan 

OE sceal 
OE swa 

ON sveinn 
ON tii 

OE wagian 
OE wyrcan 
OE wang 


OE alswa 
OE ban 
ON bapPir 
9 


OE gan 

ON illr ON heill 
OE lang ON langr 
OE nan (ne + an) 
OE ra ON ra 

OE sang 

OE sawol 

OE wat fr. witan 
OE hwa 





and identify them in Text 39. Some are 
There are also some dialectal 





Mnk 


are 

falls 

fares 

fro 

goes 

home 

hope = believe 

him behoves = he must 
ill = bad 

1S 

no 

shall 

so 

swam = servant 

ull = to 

wags 

works = aches 
wangs = back teeth 


r and the two ‘clerkes’. Other words that give 


also 

bones 

both 

fon = fool 
go/gone 

HE health = bad luck 
long 

none 

roe (deer) 
song 

soul 

wist = knows 
who 











6. Middle English Ill - West Midlands 
dialects 





Int Si asion and s i 
Ae Lena oe and settlement of Britain, the Angles occupied the Midlands, the 
and and what is now southern Scotland. The g í i ee 
ea eh Paneer . The general term Anglian 1s used to 
i , but its northern and southern varieties > diff i 
E E E 1 lees were different enough for 
: Northumbrian i Ju 
a {north of the river Humber) and Mercian {south of 
Dur > i i i 
ean TE EN a (Midlands) dialect developed in different ways. The 
st H ihe Danelaw (see Section 2.3), but the West Midlands É 
the language of the East Midlands ier th ec ebro ae 
g ‘ ands changed partly under the inf 
ie nfluence of the Danish Old Nors 
speakers who settled there. As a resul ian i zas an 
$ ; sult, OE Merci i ii 5: i 
niai ae in became two ME dialects: East Midlands 
Wi : t ‘ P be 
ae ee ka as a dialect, bers are always other variations, so that the more closely 
> Speech or writing of a dialectal area, the more diff 
wees writing of a, re differences we observe, unti 
gia A T concepi of an individual person's own variety of language, an idiolect i 
Pate n a have been chosen to illustrate the West Midlands dialect are sufficiently 
: = sears the ‘same dialect’; however, they show differences which have led scholars 
piace one in the north and the other in the south of the West Midlands i = 


6.1 A NW Midlands dialect 


Sir ay ene 13f 1S i 
ee ay wie i Grene oa 4 a romance in alliterative verse which tells a story of the 
ry ‘King Arthur, [he one surviving manuse 3 writ wW 
K A I $ ‘ t was probably s ards 
the end of the fourteenth c i ay k , BEC ice 
entury, and scholars are agreed thi i , 
; ‘ u the dialect is i 
south Lancashire. The author's name is not known. cag 


6.1.1 A note on the use of the letter <3> in the poem 


` +, aly + epan on efo e modern {IMes 
4 PE a 48 


of letter <z>. It was theref sed fi 7 
>: : efore used for all the follo ; 
: y t a A ae B 
and 41). i ing sounds (the words are from Texts 40 
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fii — for example, y3e-lyddes, eye-lids; 3ederly, promptly, 30lden, yielded; 
zeres, years; zet, yer. We use <y> in MnE. 


/c/ - similar to the sound in German ich, fic/, and usually followed by /t/ in <3t>: 
for example, kny3t, knight; hy3t, height, ly3tly, lightly; ly3t, light. We use <gh> in 
MnE, although the sound has now been lost in these words. 

jx} ~ similar to Scots loch /iox/ or German bach fpax/ after /a/, /o/ or /u/: for example, 
purs, through, ragt, reached; lazi, laughed, boze3, boughs; flaze, fled; laze, laugh. 
Again, <gh> is used in MnE, and the sound has either changed to /f/ or has been lost. 

iw} — a developing sound change from OE fyt: for exampie, paz, though (also, elsewhere: 
are. arrow’, $a3e, saw; brozez, brows). Letter <w> 1s also used in the poem for this 
sound, as in blowe and lawe. 

js} — <3> and <13> were both used for letter <z> — letters <z> and <tz> had been used in 


OF for the sound /ts/, which changed to /s/ and later to jz. This French convention was 
used in the poem for the sound isi: for example, hedlez, headless, resoung, reasons, 


hats, as. 





izi — <3> represented the voiced sound /z/ in <-es> noun and verb suffixes: for example, 
discoueres, lokkez, renkke3, bo3ze3, cachche3, steppes, stryde3, haides, etc. However, 
letter <s> is also used in the text, as in houes, hooves; bones, schonkes, shanks, etc. 





The poem ts written in 101 stanzas which have a varying number of unrhymed alliterative 
lines followed by five short rhymed lines. Like all OE and ME verse, it was written to be read 
aloud to an audience. Although it was contemporary with Chaucer's writing, you will find it 
more difficult to read than a comparable passage of Chaucer's, partly because some of the 
vocabulary is from a stock of words reserved for use in poetry, and partly because many words 
of the West Midlands dialect came down into MnE spoken dialects, but nol ito written 


Standard English. 


7 


The story so far: during the New Year celebrations at King Arthur's court, a Green Knight 
rides in, carrying a battle-axe, and challenges any knight to strike him a blow with the axe, 
provided that he can give a return blow a year and a day later. Gawain takes up the challenge. 





Activity 6.1 





ü) Read the stanza (Text 40) and see what you can understand without looking up the words. 
Gi) Translate the stanza using the word list in the Word Book, and note the number of words 
that have not survived into MnE and their source. 


Before you read the commentary which follows: 


(iii) Describe the patterns of alliteration and rhyme. 
(iv) Describe some of the dialectal features and differences from MnE under the headings set 


out in Section 4,2. 


TEXT 40 - Sir Gawayn and pe Grene Kny3t, late fourteenth century (i) 


The grene kny3t vpon grounde grayPely hym dresses 

A tittel jut with pe hede, pe lere he discouere3 

His longe louelych lokkes he layd ouer his croun 

Let the naked nec to Pe note schewe. 

Gauan gripped to his ax & gederes hit on hy3t 

Pe kay fot on pe fold he before sette 

Let hit doun ly3tly ly3t on pe naked 

Pat pe scharp of pe schalk schyndered pe bones 

& schrank Purs Pe schyire grece & scade hit in twynne. 
Pat pe bit of Pe broun stel bot on pe grounde. 


Le 
Nemes BB 


cont ... 





From Old English to Standard English 





Pe fayre hede fro pe halce hit to Pe erpe 
Dat fele hit foyned wyth her fete Pere hit forth roled. 
Pe blod brayd fro pe body pat blykked on Pe grene 
& nawpPer faltered ne fel pe freke neuer Pe helder 
Bot styPly he start forth vpon styf schonkes 
& runyschly he ragt out, Pere as renkkez stoden, 
La3t to his jufly hed & lyft hit vp sone 
& syPen boze3 to his blonk, pe brydel he cachche3, 
Steppe3 into stelbawe & stryde3 alofte 
& his hede by Pe here in his honde haldez 
& as sadly pe segge hym in his sadel sette 
As non vnhap had hym ayled, Paz hedlez he were 
in stedde. 

He brayde his biuk aboute 

Pat vely bodi pat bledde 

Mont on of hym had doute 

Bi pat his resounz were redde. 


(A detailed commentary on the spelling and pronunciation of Text 40 is given in Commentary 


9 of the Text Commentary Book.) = 


The poem is evidence that the oral traditions of OE alliterative verse were unbroken (sce 
Section 2.4). Each line divides into two, with a short break, or cesura, in the middle. There are 
usually four stresses in a line, two im the first half and two in the second, three of which 
alliterate together, but this could vary; for example: 


D 





6.1.2 Alliteration and rhyme 


/Gauan /gripped to his /ax 

Pe kay /fot on pe /fold 

[Ler hit doun /ly3tly 

Pat Pe /scharp of pe /schalk 

& /schrank purg pe /schyire grece 
Pat pe /bit of Pe /broun ste] 


& /gederes hit on /hy3t 
he be/fore /sette 

Aly3t on Pe /naked 
/schyndered Pe /bones 
& /seade hit in /jtwynne, 
/bot on Pe /grounde. 


Each stanza ends with a group of rhyming lines. The first short line was called the ‘bob’. 
which rhymed with two alternate lines of the following four, called the ‘wheel’ — ababa; 


in stedde. 
He brayde his bluk aboute 
Pat vgly bodi pat bledde 
Mon: on of hym had doute 
Bi Pat his resounz were redde. 


6.1.3 Grammar 


Pronoun forms 


One stanza of the poem will obviousiy not include all the pronouns. Text 40 pives us: 


3rd person sg: he/hym/his/hit 
3rd person pl: ‘ her (= their) 
rel. pronoun: pat 


From Text 41, we can add: 


ist person sg: I/me 

2nd person sg: pou/Pe 
3rd person sg: his (= 1s) 
pl: Day 
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That is, from two stanzas; we have: 





Singular Plural 
1st person subject I 
object me 
genitive 
2nd person subject pou 
object pe 
genitive l 
Masculine Feminine Neuter 
3rd person subject he hit pay 
object hym hit . 
genitive his his er 
Relative pronoun pat 
| ||| EE Activity 6.2 


Complete the chart above by identifying the remaining pronouns from the following lines of 
the poem (all the pronouns are in bold type). 


Scho (= site) made hym so gret chere 

Dat watz so fayr of face ... 

Ho ( = she) commes to Pe cortyn & at pe kn3t totes (= peeps). 

Sir Gawyn her weicumed worPy on fyrst 

And ho hym Zelde3 (= replies) agayn ful zeme (= eager) of hir worde3, 
Sette3 hir sofly by his syde & swyPely (= very much) ho laze3 (= laughs) ... 


He sayde, 3e ar welcum to welde (= use) as yow lyke3; P 
Pat here 1s (= thar which ts here), al is yowre awen to haue at yowre wylle & weide ... 


Where ıs now your sourquydrye (= pride) & your conquestes? 

Where schuld I wale (= find) pe, quop Gauan, where 1s Py place? ... 

Bot 3e schal be in yowre bed, burne (= Anight), at Pyn ese ... 

I schal gif hym of my gyft pys giserne (= hattle-axe) ryche (= splendid) ... 

To wone (= remain) any quyie in pis won (= place), hit watz not myn emde (= errand) ... 


And we ar in Pis valay verayly oure one (= on our own); 
Here ar no renkes (= men) vs to rydde, rele as vus like ([//] pleases us). 


A comloker kny3t neuer Kryst made hem Po3t (fit] seemed to them). 
And syPen (= afterwards) on a stif stange (= pole) stoutly hem hanges ... 


As fortune wolde fulsun (= help) hom (= them) ... 


How ledes (= knights) for her lele juf (= their true love) hor tyue3 (= lives) han auntered 
(= have risked) ... 
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Noun inflections 
Plural nouns in the text are: 


lokkez bones fete  schonkes renkkez  resoung 


With the exception of fete, which still retains its OE vowel change to mark plural, these nouns 
are marked by the <s/3> or <es/e3> suffix. This derives from the former OE strong masculine 
<-as> plural (see Commentary 2 of the Text Commentary Book, Section 2.1), and is now the 
regular MnE plural suffix. 

It is probable that a final <-e> no longer marks a suffix such as the former dative case 
inflection of OE (see Section 2.7.3). 


Verb inflections 


Refer to Commentary 2 of the Text Commentary Book, Sections 2.4.4 and 2.4.5, or to an OE 
grammar book to see the range of inflections on OE weak and strong verbs. We know that a 
principal feature of ME is the progressive change and eventual loss of many OE inflections. 
and also that one marker of ME dialects is the variety of verb inflections. Text 40 provides 
some information about verb inflections m the NW Midlands dialect, as listed below. Where it 
does not, other words from the poem are listed in brackets. 


Present tense 
Ist person sg: I 
2nd person sg: Pou ` 


(bere, craue, telle, ask) 
(rede3, hattes, hopes, deles} 


3rd person sg: he/ho/fhit dresses, gederes 
discouere3, bo3e3, cachches, Steppes, stryde3, halde3 
plural: we/ze/Pay (fallen; helden = nan; zelden) 


Past tense 

ist person sg: I 

2nd person sg: pou 

3rd person sg: he/hofhit 


(lakked; sez = saw; cheued = got) 

(gef = pave; fayled; kyssedes = kissed) 

Strong verbs: 

bot, fel, fet, schrank, start 

Weak verbs: 

blykked, faltered, foyned, gripped, roled, schyndered 
bledde, brayde/brayd, hit, tayd, lagt, lyft, raz, scade, 
sette 


plural: we/ze/pay stoden {maden) 


Infinitive 
Imperative 
Present participle 
Past participle 


schewe (tak, gif, prayse) 

(gif = give; kysse; lepe; lach = seize) 
(sykande = sighing, wrezande = denouncing) 
lut (ayled, payed, hunted, slayn) 


Several of these inflections are familiar to us in MnE, and it ts clear that in this dialect the loss 
of OE inflections has gone further than in others. 


inflections in ME 


The loss of most of the OE inflections is called levelling, and the reduction in the variety of the 
remaining inflections is called regularisation. Both developments took place more quickly in the 
North of England, as well as in those Midlands dialects that were closer to the North than others. 
The effect of the Viking settlement in the Danclaw was not only an influx of Scandinavian words, 
but also the kinds of simplification that are known to take place when people speaking similar 
languages communicate together, or when a pidgin language begins to be spoken. 

Because Northern and North Midlands dialects were more ‘advanced’ in their loss of 
grammatical inflections, they tend to resemble MnE more closely in their grammar. The barrier to 
the easy reading of Sir Gawayn and pe Grene Any3t is due to tts vocabulary, with its large number 
of ON, OF and dialect words that have not survived in Standard English, and not its grammar, 
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Activity 6.3 





Text 41 is the next stanza of the poem and tells what happened when Gawain oa up sb 
Green Knight's challenge to strike a blow with the axe. Rewrite it in MnE and make son 


analysis of its language. 


TEXT 41 - Sir Gawayn and pe Grene Kny3t (ii) 


For Pe hede in his honde he haldez vp euen 
Toward Pe derrest on Pe dece he dresse3 pe face 
& hit lyfie vp Pe y3e-lydde3z & loked ful brode 
& meled pus much with his muthe, as ze may now here: 
Loke, Gawan, Pou be grayPe to go as Pou hette 
& layte as ielly til pou me, lude, fynde, 
As Pou hatz hette in pis halle, herande Pise kny3ies. 
To Pe grene chapel pou chose, I charge Pe, to fotte 
Such a dunt as pou hat3 dalt — disserued Pou habbe3 — 
To be 3ederly z0lden on Nw zeres morn. 
De kny3t of pe grene chapel men knowen me mony; 
ForPi me for to fynde if Pou frayste3, faylez Pou neuer, 
Perfore com, oper recreaunt be calde pe behoues. 
With a runisch rout Pe rayne3 he tomeg, 
Halled out at Pe hal dor, his hed in his hande, 
Dat pe fyr of Pe flynt flage fro fole houes. 
To quat kyth he becom knwe non Pere, 
Neuer more Pen Pay wyste fram quePen he wat3 wonnen. 
What Penne? 
De kyng & Gawen Pare 
At pat grene pay laze & grenne 
zet breued watz hit ful bare 
A meruay!l among Po menne. 





6.2 ASW Midlands dialect 


st have a ve lar 

Piers Plowman is one of the most famous poems in ME. It must have ee à E A 
work because over 50 manuscripts have survived. The poem 1s an allegory of the a z = 
and of the corruption of the contemporary Church and society, written in the form of a series 
dreams or ‘visions’: 

Ac on a May mornyng on Malueme hulles (= Ailis) 

Me biful for to slepe ... i 

And merueylousliche me mette (= dreamed), as y may telie. 

(C-text Prologue, lines 6-7, 9) 


Piers Plowman, a humble poor labourer, stands for the ideal life of honest work and obedience 


the Church. | SOPENA 
: The author was William Langland, but almost nothing is known about him except what 


can be inferred from the poem; however. we must remember that the ‘dreamer’ of the m i 
a character in the story, and may not always be identified with the author. For example, his 
4 ` + 


name, is Will, as indicated in the following extracts: 
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A louely lady of lere (= face) in lynnene yclothed 
Cam doun fro pe castel and calde me by name 
And sayde ‘Wille, slepestou?’ ... 


(C-text 1, lines 4-6) 


Ryht with Pat ran Repentaunce and j 
f rehersede (= spoke) hi neers 
And made Will to wepe water with his eyes. ai i aes) 


(C-text VI, lines 1-2) 
or William Langland: 


I haue lyued in /onde, quod Y, my name is Longe Wille ... 
(B-text XV, lines 152-3) 


If his nickname is Long Will’, he must have been a tall man, and unfit for hard physical work: 


T : wayke (= too weak) to worche with sykel or with sythe 
: Š to ong (= too tali), lef me, lowe to stoupe {= to stoop low’) 
vurche as a werkeman eny while to duyren {= to last, endure) 


(C-text V, lines 23-5) 


+ s ith K t d 


Thus y awakede, woet = m 
, god (= God knows i = liye 
S race E vs), whan y wonede (= /ived) m Comehull 


{C-text V, lines 1~2) 


And so y leue yn London and opelond {= in the country) bothe. 
(C-text V, line 44) 


.. and riht with pat y wakede 
And calde Kitte my wyf and Calote my douhter. 


(C-text XX, lines 471-2) 


He was sent to university (scole): 


When y 30ng was, man | 
> y 3er hennes (= many years ago) 
My fader and my frendes foende (= provided for) ae scole, 


{C-text V, line 36) 


T ler r or the poem, today called the A, B and C texts, which show that 
ae are Secs and extended the poem from the [360s until the 1380s. when the 
ee ies aA a eted. It is a fine fourteenth century example of the tradition of 
een se nglish. The dialect is SW Midlands ‘but rather mixed'. There a any 

pellings in the 50 different manuscripts, quite apart from the successive se of the 


text itself. As a result, the editors 
sult, editors of modern sions he ale 
ifisenniivesnuniinbie: versions have to make choices from the 


E Activity 6.4 


Rewrite Text 42 in MnE. This is fr 
142 . k om the Prologue of Pi , i 
dreams of a ‘fair field full of folk’, the world of ey es cancel 
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TEXT 42 - Piers Plowman, ¢.1370 {i) 


In a somur sesoun whan softe was Pe sonne 

Y shope me into shroudes as y a shep were 

In abite as an heremite vnholy of werkes, 
Wente forth in pe world wondres to here 

And say many sellies and selkouthe thynges. 
Ac on a May momyng on Maluere hulles 

Me biful for to slepe, for werynesse of-walked 
And in a launde as y lay, lened y and slepte 
And merueylousliche me mette, as y may telle. 
Al pe weithe of the world and Pe wo bothe 
Wynkyng, as hit were, witterliche y sigh hit; 
Of treuthe and tricherye, tresoun and gyle, 

Aly say slepynge, as y shal telle. 

Estward y beheld aftir pe sonne 

And say a tour — as y trowed, Treuthe was there-ynne. 
Westward y waytede in a while aftir 

And seigh a depe dale — Deth, as y leue, 
Woned in tho wones, and wikked spiritus. 

A fair feld ful of folk fond y per bytwene 

Of alle manere men, Pe mene and Pe pore, 
Worchyng and wandryng as Pis world ascuth ... 


(C-text, Derek Pearsall (ed.), Edward Arnold, 1978) 





Activity 6.5 


oS 
A 


Describe some of the linguistic features of this ME dialect from the evidence provided in Text 
42 under the following headings: 


(i) Spelling conventions. 

Gi) Evidence of pronunciation changes from OE. 
Gii) Pronoun forms. 

(iv) Noun and verb inflections. 

iv) Grammatical structures and word order. 

(vi) Sources of vocabulary. 


wI 





The printed text is edited; that 1s, It is based on one of the C-zext manuscripts but uses 
other manuscript readings or makes changes where the manuscript does not make good sense. 
Abbreviations are also filled out and modern punctuauion added. We are therefore not reading 
exactly what is in a manuscript. 

Remember also that the manuscripts used by the editor are copies, not the original. 
Consequently, any observations we make about either Langland’s dialect or the SW Midlands 
dialect in general would need to be verified from other evidence. Refer to Section 4,2 on how 
to describe dialect differences, and use the data in the Word Book which groups the words of 
Text 42 (a) according to their pronunciation in OE and (b) by word class and source. (A more 
detailed description of the language of Text 42 can be found in Commentary 10 of the Text 


Commentary Book.) 
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6.2.1 Commentary on Text 42 


Vocabulary 


There are relatively few words of French origin, and even fewer from ON. The south and west 
of England had not been settled by Danes and Norwegians, so the scarcity of ON words 1s 
understandable. The proportion of French words in one short text cannot. of course, be used to 
come to any useful conclusions. We need a lot more evidence to be able to comment. but the 
text does perhaps demonstrate the solid core of OE vocabulary which is the basis of our 
language. 


Wrath and Patience 


Of the ME manuscripts that have come down to us, a large proportion are in the form of 
sermons or homilies which set out the ideals of the Church and the Christian life. A typical 
example is contained in "The Parson's Tale' in Chaucer's The Canterbury Tales, in which the 
first prominent theme is sin and repentance for sin, or penitence: 


Seint Ambrose seith that penitence ıs the plenynge of man for the gilt that he hath doon 
and namoore to doon any thyng for which hym oghte to pleyne. 


The second theme is the Seven Deadly Sins, those sins which were thought to be the most 
offensive and serious: 


Now ts it behouely thing to telle whiche ben dedly synnes, that is to seyn chieftaynes of 
synnes ... Now ben they ciepid chieftaynes for as muche as they ben chief and sprynge of 
alle othere synnes, 


The Seven Deadly Sins were pride, envy, wrath, sioth, covetousness, gluttony and just. 
Chaucer's Parson defines wrath (anger. or ire) as: 


This synne of ire, after the discryuyng of seint Augustyn, is wikked wil to ben auenged by 
word or by ded. 


In Piers Plowman, the dreamer vividly personifies each of the Seven Deadly Sins as men 
or women seeking repentance. In“Text 43, Wrath appears. 


TEXT 43 — Piers Plowman, ¢.1370 {ii) 


Now awakeP Wrape wip two white eigen 

And neueiynge wip pe nose and his nekke hangyng 

Tam Wrape quod he. I was som tyme a frere 

And the couentes gardyner for to graffen impes. 

On lymitours and listres lesynges I ymped 

Til Pet beere leues of lowe speche lordes to plese 

And siPen Pei blosmede abrood in boure to here shriftes. 
And now is fallen Perof a fruyt — pat folk han wel leuere 
Shewen hire shriftes to hem pan shryue hem to hir persons. 
And now persons han parceyued pat freres parte wip hem 
Thise possessioners preche and depraue freres 

And freres fyndep hem in defaute as folk bereP witnesse 
That whan pei preche pe peple in many places aboute 

I Wrape walke wip hem and wisse hem of my bokes. 

Pus pei speken of spiritualte, pat eiper despiseP ooper 

Til Pei be bope beggers and by my sprritualte libben 

Or ellis al riche and ryden aboute; 1 WraPe reste neuere 
That I ne moste folwe pis folk, for swich is my grace. 


(B-rext, G. Kane and E.T. Donaldson ieds), Athlone Press, 1975, Vol. I, Passus V. pp. 135-50) 





Translate Text 43 into MnE, using the word list in the Word Book. 
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Activity 6.6 








Activity 6.7 





Bi 


G) Rewrite Text 44 (which 1s a continuation of Text 43) in MnE using the word list in the 


Word Book. 


TEXT 44 ~- Piers Plowman, ¢.1370 (iii) 


I haue an aunte to nonne and an abbesse bope. 

Hir were jeuere swowe or swelte pan suffre any peyne. 

I haue be cook in hir kichene and the couent serued 

Manye monpes wip hem and wip monkes bope: 

I was Pe prioresse potager and oper pouere jadies l een 
And maad hem joutes of janglyng — Pat dame Johane ea ia a 
And Dame Clarice a kny3tes dou3ter — ac a cokewoild was hir s1 


And Dame Pernele a preestes fyle — prioresse worp she nonce 
For she hadde child in chirie tyme, al oure chapitre il waste. 
Of wikked wordes I WraPe hire wortes made 

Til ‘Pou lixt!' and ‘pou lixt!’ lopen out at ones 

And eiper hitte ooper under pe cheke. , 

Hadde pei had knyues by Crist hir eiper hadde kild ooper. 
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he ee 2 a Hees of an extract from one of the C-rext manuscripts, part of which is 
a ee pace line, ` question is put to Patience by Activa Vita (Active Life). They 
ai Characters in the poem, Piers Plowman is seekin i if 
Meee Ch i $ g how to live a good life, and 
the next Passus (section) goes on to describe the life of Dowel — that is. how vas well. Ti 
text 1s from Passus XV, beginning at line 274. = 


TEXT 45 ~ Piers Plowman, ¢.1370 (iv) 









CWliat is pfr pencnieee qos Achanta 
MeReneffe ans mplee (perches and men of ontel 
e Wiehe Wile lune leSeoto onge [owes plam 
TS pat 13 ajayree dytunnsorte cher of elle Veye enaa 
ee 3 ste panenwsalle peyeles to fuie l 
tejer ponete and pacencveplee mose gud al miti 
i i So pifal pichefiecane yefonablels eee a 










tgus efile quod amaruwe yni lang s ep 
yal men pelen of pictseffee prt ki ye toaa o 
AmS Whan pe Von jun to ye Seje yar he ne Bat him faye 
Au CAP PON panette AUS pac pene bi efoto ia 
He apt birt felbe folc of pe pichicoparne fally ma pepagy | 
FEF FS pore Shp HleOee ans prene be pina efun De 
Go haue a louder of bis. loss'e bi letbe he cle tiepe Iie 
PRE NEYE toe He YAS Dee oF preifat type te áf ` 














Transcription 
What is parfit pacience » quod Actiua wta, (Question) 
Mekenesse and mylde speche » and men of on wil (Answer) 


Pe whiche wile louc lede + to oure lordes place 
And Pat is charite chaumpion e chef of all vertues ------- 
And Pat is pore pacience « alle pereles to suffre 


wheper pouerte and pacience + piece more god al my3ti (Question) 
Pan so rithful richesse + and resonableli to spende -------- l 
Se quis es ille quod concience + quik laudabimus eum (Answer) 


Palk men reden of richesse « nth to Pe worldes ende 
And whan he drou him to Pe deth « that he ne drat hym sarre 
Pan eny pore pacient + and Pat 1 preue bi reson ---------- 


(Cotton MS Vespasian B XVI f. 64y) 


The pri iti ini 
i printed modern edition containing the same extract is conflated from several C-rext 
anuscripts. Modem punctuation has been added, as 1s usual. 
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TEXT 46 — Edited version of Text 45 


‘What 1s parfit pacience? quod Actiua Vita. 


‘Meeknesse and mylde speche and men of o will, 
The whiche wil loue iat to our lordes place, 
And Pat is charite, chaumpion, chief of all vertues; 
And Pat is pore pacient, alle perelles to soffre” 
Where (= whether) pouerte and pacience plese more god almyhty 
Then rihtfullyche rychesse and resonableyche to spene? 
Ze, quis est ille?' {= who ts he) quod Pacience, ‘quik laudamus eum (= let us praise himy 
Thogh men rede of rychesse rihte to the worldes ende 
I wiste neuere renke Pat riche was, Pat whan he rekene sholde 
Then when he drow to Pe deth, that he ne dradd hym sarrore 
Then eny pore pacient, and Pat preue y be resoun. 


(C-text, Derek Pearsall (ed.), Edward Arnold, 1978} 


E 


G) Write out some lines from the manus 
di} Compare the transcription with the edited version printed as Text 46. Comme 


differences and the choices that the editor made in producing this text. 


(iii) Does the text need modern punctuation? : 





Activity 6.8 





cript of Text 45 that are not transcribed here. 
nt on the 








Activity 6.9 





Examme one or more of the texts in this chapter for evidence that they are written in the West 
Midlands dialects. Typical markers of ME West Midlands dialects include: 


(i) OE long vowel /a:/ has shifted and is now spelt <o>. 
(ii) OE vowel /y/ remains but is spelt <u>, as in hull for MnE hill. 
(iii) Suffix <-ed> sometimes ‘devoiced' and spelt <-et>. 
(iv) Pronouns: 
3rd person feminine ha or ho. 
3rd person plural possessive hare. 
iv) Verbs: 
3rd person plural present tense suffix <-ep>- 
Present participle suffix <-ende>. 





93 














7. Middle English IV — East Midlands 
and London dialects 





7.4 The origins of present-day Standard English 


O N 4 t f 
TE m A sl ray the development of the English language is to understand 
ween the dialects and Standard English in 3 ish. Ir 
i ety , f present-day English. In 
Seana different dialects that we call ‘Middle English’, there is as oe 
standard form. If we were to study the political, soctai istory 
s , social and economic hist f England 1 
relation to the language, we would obs iti e 
: observe that the conditions for a stand: 
inet eat Uk or a standard language were 
m y the late fifteenth century. From the sixt ry 
; th century onwards, th ; 
evidence that people were actively discuss aa OLOT 
y discussing the need for a standard in spelli Ì 
and grammar. This naturally raised tl i ich dial ey cue eee 
: $ ne question of whi angui 
REE uneiBe ha q ch dialect or variety of the language to 


One definition of a standard language, in modern sociological terms, is 


The Standard is that s ari i i 
e si that speech variety of a language community which is legutimised as the obligatory 
r Sockal intercourse on the strength of the interests of dominant forces in that society 


(Sociolinguistics, Norbert Ditmar, 1976) 


th: wit ` oa ai £ > ` l . 

T NE EE be ee by Les imitating those with prestige or power in their society 
prescribe their variety of the language as the ' l i 

: : pae g e correct’ one to use. A 

zs spe beet ln S is not eae in itself as a language for communication — all dialects are 

and ‘rule-governed’ ~ but in its adoption and devei H] ; : 
pularang e! ‘ elopment H 1s the language of thos 
with social and political influence, although advocates of a standard will Bie: lai Fe 
intrinsic superiority for it. une 


In 1589, the poet George Puttenham is 
» the published a book called T; i nelis rs 
In it, he gave advice to poets on their choice of language. ATARE A RRENEN EERE 


It mus i sduci i 
i m pn of educated, not common people, neither shail he follow the speach of a craftes man 
other of the inferiour sort, though he be mhabitant or bred in the best towne and citie in this 


Realme, But he shall follow generally 1 2 i 
ies generally the better brought vp sort, ... cuill and graciously behauoured 


The recommended dialect was therefore Southern, not Northern or Western: 


oe D ` p h of the Court and that of ondon nd the shit es y £ ul I ondo with 
ry Li $ I t A lt 
ix. 


(A longer extract from Puttenham's book 1s given in Text 81.) 
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This defines the literary language already in use in the sixteenth century, and clearly 
describes n as the prestigious language of the educated classes of London and the South-East. 
London was the centre of government, trade and commerce, and so the language of the 
‘dominant forces’ in society would carry prestige, and others would seek to copy it. This 18 a 
simplified explanation of a complex state of affairs, but it heips to explain why the educated 
London dialect formed the basis of the standard language as tt developed. If the centre of 
government and commerce had been York, no doubt the Northern dialect would have formed 
the basis for Standard English today. 

The London dialect in the jate fourteenth century derived from a mixture of ME dialects, 
but was strongly influenced by the East Midlands dialect in particular. London naturally 
attracted large numbers of men and women and their families from other areas of the country 
to find work, bringing their own dialectal speech with them. Historians have identified a 
considerable migration of people from the East Midlands to London from the late thirteenth 
century to the mid-fourteenth century, some of whom must have become the ‘dominant social 
class’ whose language carried prestige and was imitated by others. But because people from 
other parts of the country also migrated to London. there are also features of Southern and 
Kentish in the London dialect. 

So present-day Standard English derives in its origins from the East Midlands dialect of 
ME, and this explains why it is comparatively easy to read Chaucer's English of the late 
fourteenth century, as well as other East Midlands texts. ir will not be necessary therefore to 
examine the texts in this chapter m the detail given to those already described. You can apply 
the same principles of analysis to them, if you wish. 


7.2 ASE Midlands dialect 


The Travels of Sir John Mandeville was one of the most popular books wntten in the 
fourteenth century, with over 300 manuscripts having survived, but its title is misleading. The 
original book was written in French in the 1350s by a doctor of Liège called Jehan de 
Bourgogne. He probably never travelled outside France and based the stories on other men's 
travel writings, filling them out from his own imagination. It 1s believed that he adopted the 
name Sir John Mandeville and wrote a preface claiming to be an Englishman born in St 
Albans, although the facts are not known for sure. The text in English ts a translation from the 
French by an unknown English writer using a SE Midlands dialect. It cannot be a translation 
by the French author, because n 1s sometimes an inaccurate rendering. 

Another version was written in verse form. The verse was originally in a NE Midlands 
dialect, but the only surviving manuscript is in a ‘modernised version of the fifteenth century. 
It gives us some idea of the standard literary language that had evolved at that time, and the 
style that writers were beginning to use. Unfortunately, part of the manuscript that corresponds 
to Text 47 is missing, but enough remains for comparison. 


TEXT 47 - The Travels of Sir John Mandeville (i) 


SE Midlands dialect 
Now schall I seye zou sewyngly (= in what follows) of contrees and yles 
pat ben bezonde the contrees Pat I haue spoken of. Wherfore I seye 30u, 
in passynge be the lond of Cathaye toward the high Ynde, and toward Bacharye, 
men passen be a kyngdom pat men clepen Caldilhe, Pat 1s a full fair contre. 
And Pere groweth a maner of fruyt, as Pough it weren gowrdes; and whan 
pei ben rype, men kutten hem ato, and men fynden withinne a lytyli best, 
in flesch, in bon, and blode as pough it were a lytill lomb, withouten wolle, 
And men eten bothe the frut and the best: and Pat is a gret mervueylle. 
Of pat frute I haue eten, allpough it were wondirfull: but pat I knowe wel. 
Pat god is merueyllous in his werkes. 


L a aaa aaa aa aa 
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Kerr rein n ea aa aa 


TEXT 48 - The Boke of Mawnaevile 


... That bereth applis grete plente 

And who Pat cleueth an appul atwyn (= apart, in two) 
A litiHe beest he fyndith thereyn. 

To a litille lombe liche it ys 

Of bloode and bone and eke of flessh 

And welle shapen atte folle (= at full, in every detail) 
In al thinge saufe (= save, except that) it hath noo wolle 


And men and women Pere meest and leest (= most and least, greatest and lowliest) 
Eten of pat frute so with pat beest. 


(The Metrical Version of Mandeviile’s Travels. M. C. Seymour ted.), EETS 269. 1973) 





Activity 7.1 


Rewrite Texts 47 and 48 in MnE and comment on their linguistic features. 


a 





Here is a page im facsimile from one of the Mandeville manuscripts, together with a 
transcription of the bottom part of the second column. Abbreviations in the original are filled out. 


TEXT 49 ~ The Travels of Sir John Mandeville (ii) 


Transcription 
Nota de ter 
ra egiti 
Egipt is a strong contre 
& manye perilous hauenys 
ben therin for there lith 
m eche heuene toun gret 
ryches (= rocks) m the entre of the 
hauene / Toward the est 
is the rede se (= Red Sea) that rennyth 
right to the cete of cos 
tantyn (= Constantine) the Noble / The 
contre of egipt is in 
lenthe v 1orneis but not 
but iij in brede for desertys 
that aryn there / Betwyn 
egip & the jond that is 
callyd Nundynea t= Numidia) am 
xii iourneis m desertis 
The folk that wonyde 
In that contre arn cris 
tene (= Christian) men but thy aryn 
blake of colo for the ouer 
gret hete that is there 


5 day's journeys = c.100 miles, 3 day's journeys = c.60 miles 


(Bodley version of Mandeville's Travels, EETS OS 253, 1963 


p. 33; facsimile from Bodleian 
MS E Musaeo 116 f. 151b) : 
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cere that tpine Buta 
tpar spe 2 che big 
Of ers \Grtfivrots the 
Bupe 2 eNe the 
contre ther 
for tiep depos 
thegrese rener of Enfin 
teg LDcBp00 st Enn- ET 
f finderp <eepes for be 
Rate mad 16 gute th 
3 fier Sie gate otf 2 fs 
meno’ that be can(e 


anye noble 
ae ia "Ben Oren ther 
















ther onp2 2 not i 
Gere Enaig 2 fo Ge Petes 


secon of the fouton bE 
amne the latipe 
of the Gyng of perse 
it 16 Go oP the gre 
te Gime of tartarpe the: 
BShichers ageet pisa 
Cathar 2 of mepe othe 
Te ontras 2 OF d KIKED 














tye of waaie fonie 
ase napiecia 


Hon 18 Cond Bnd 

F. Gath fo gret fat hep 
that Fe bot ene Wher 
Me CoxO(Tepe pth 
fhe 16 mpglytiere Apr otp 

Se gece ae cman 

1 

Za Ee to ofaf 
tps J m] ane 
tome therto a for X tr 
ya cmt ~ .—™~™ ~ 
Cant 16 4 i aa 
ammdpe phone hanens 
m ece Benene ton gret 

amene Boen? thc eft 
16 the rele fe that 
right tw the cere of w 

the noblagahe 

contre ofe AGM 
kute y mag Gutuct 
Ciy m Maese fo r 

at there, 
sa & Lond that ae 











Transcribe some of the first column of the facsimile. 
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7.3 The London dialect - Chaucer 


7.3.1 Chaucer's prose writing 


Geoffrey Chaucer was born in the 1340s and died in 1400. He was acknowledged in his own 
day as the greatest contemporary writer, not only in poetry but also in the arts of rhetoric and 


philosophy. The following tribute to Chaucer after his death is from a poem by Thomas 
Hoccleve: 


Alas my worthy mayster honorable 

Thys landes verray tresouur and rychesse 
Deth by thy deth hath harme uriparable 
Vato vs don: hir vengeable duresse 
Despoyied hath this land of the swetnesse 
Of rethorik, for vnto Tullius 

Was nere man so lyk amonges vs. 


Also, who was hierin philosophy 

To Anstotle in our tonge but thou? 

The steppes of Virgile in poesie 

Thow filwedist eek, men wot wel enow ... 


_ Chaucer wrote in the London dialect of the ME of his time; that is, the literary form of the 
language based on the speech of the educated class. The dialect of the mass of ordinary people 
living m London must have been as different from Chaucer's, both in form and pronunciation 
as present-day Cockney 1s from educated RP and Standard English. l 

i The Canterbury Tales is Chaucer's best-known work, but some of the tales are much more 
widely read than others. Most of them are in verse, and it is unlikely that the two tales in prose 
will ever be popular, since their content and style are now out of fashion. The first prose tale 1s 
supposed to be told by Chaucer himself, after his comic satire on narrative romances ‘The Tale 
of Sir Thopas', has been interrupted by the Host: l 


Namoore of this for goddes dignytee ... 


Chaucer agrees to tell ‘The Tale of Melibeus’: 


I woi yow telle a litel thyng in prose 
That oghte like yow as I suppose 
Or ellis certes ye be to daungerous. 
It is a moral tale vertuous ... 


The tale is a translation from a French prose work which 1s itself based on a Latin original. 
Here are the opening paragraphs. 


TEXT 50 — Chaucer's ‘The Tale of Melibeus’ 


A yong man whilom called Melibeus myghty and riche bigat vp on his wif, pt called 
was Prudence a doghter, which p! called was Sophie | vpon a day bifel pt! he for his 
desport is went into the feeldes hym to pleye ! his wif & eek his doghter, hath he laft 
inwith his hous, of which the dores weren faste yshette | thre of his olde foos, han 1t 
espied, & setren laddres to the walles of his hous, and by wyndowes ben entred, & 
betten his wif, & wounded his doghter with fyue mortal woundes in fyue sondry 
places | this is to seyn, in hir feet, in hir handes, in hir erys, in hir nose, and in hir 
mouth, and leften hir for deed & wenten awey fl Whan Melibeus retourned was in to 
his hous, & seigh al this meschief, he lyk a mad man rentynge his clothes, gan to 
wepe and crye | Prudence his wyf, as ferforth as she dorste, bisoughte hym of hys 
wepyng for to stynte | but nat for thy he gan to crye & wepen cuere lenger the moore. 


(Transcribed from a facsimile of the Hengwrt manuseript of The Canterbury Tales.) 
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Commentary on Text 50 


(a) whilom meant formerly; it is used here rather like the formula once upon a time. 

(b) nat forthy meant nevertheless. 

tc) The verb gan in a clause like he gan wepe or he gan to wepe was used in ME as an 
auxiliary verb, to indicate past time, as in he wepi. 


The second prose tale has already been referred to in Chapter 6 — ‘The Parson's Tale’. It is a 
translation of two treatises m Latin, the first on penitence and the second on the Seven Deadly 
Sins. The followsng text is the commentary on gluttony in the second treatise. 


TEXT 51 — Chaucer's 'The Parson's Tale’ 


After auarice comth glotonye which is expres eek agayn the comandement of god. 
Glotonye 1s vnmesurabie appetit to ete or to drynke, or elles to doon ynogh to (= fo 
give way to, 10 go some way towards) the vamesurable appetit and desordeynee 
coueitise to eten or to drynke. This synne corrumped al this world as 1s wel shewed in 
the synne of Adam and of Eue. ... He that is vsaunt to this synne of giotonye, he ne 
may no synne withstonde. He moot been in seruage of alle vices, for it 1s the deueles 
hoord ther he hideth hym and resteth. 

This synne hath manye speces. The firste is dronkenesse that is the horrible 
sepulture of mannes resoun, and therfore whan a man is dronken he hath fost his 
resoun ~ and this is deedly synne. But soothly whan that a man 1s nat wont to strong 
drynke and parauenture ne knoweth nat the strengthe of the drynke or hath feblesse in 
his heed or hath trauailed thurgh which he drynketh the moore, al be he sodeynly 
caught with drynke, it is no deedly synne but venyal. The seconde spece of giotonye 
15 that the spirit of a man wexeth al trouble, for dronkenesse bireueth hym the 
discrecioun of his wit. The thridde spece of glotonye 1s whan a man deuoureth his 
mete and hath no rightful manere of etynge. The fourthe is whan. thurgh the grete 
habundance of his mete, the humours in his body been destempred. The fifthe 1s 
foryetelnesse by to muchel drynkynge, for which somtyme a man foryeteth er the 
morwe what he dide at euen or on the nyght biforn ... 

Thise been the fyue fyngres of the deueies hand by whiche he draweth folk to 


synne. 


(The Canterbury Tales, N. F. Blake (ed.), Edward Amold, 1980 pp. 642-3) 


(i) Examine Texts 50 and 51 for evidence of those features of Chaucer's London dialect that 
mark it as different from other ME dialects (see Section 4.2). 

(ii) Use the following checklist to describe some of the differences in the word forms and 
grammatical structures of Chaucer's English which contrast with MnE. 





Activity 7.3 


Nouns 

ta) What are the noun inflections for plural? Are all plural nouns inflected? 

(b) What are the forms of the personal pronouns, ist, 2nd and 3rd person, singular and 
plural? 

(c) Is the use of the definite and indefinite articles the same as in MnE? 

(d) What relative pronouns are used? Is the relative pronoun sometimes deleted? 


Verbs 

(a) Is the infinitive mflected? 

(b) What are the inflections for present tense, ist, 2nd and 3rd person, singular and 
plural? 

tc) Examine forms of the past tense for evidence of strong and weak verbs and their 
MnE form. 

(d) Distinguish verbs that use have from those that use be in forming the perfect tense. 


i a 
M 9 
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{e) Are there any examples of passive voice? 

(f) Look for any impersonal constructions using me or fim. 

(e) Look for do meaning fo cause to happen — that is, its causative use ~ and 
ginnen/gan used as auxiliary verbs to form a past tense. 


Prepositions 

(a) Are any prepositions used after their noun phrase complements, rather than before 
as is now normal? l 

Grammar 


ta) Look for marked changes of normal word order in the clause — SPCA, 
(b) Is the subject omitted? Or any other expected element of the clause? 
te) What is the usual form of the negative, single or muitiple? 
id) Is do used in forming the interrogative? 


üii) Use the list of lexical words from Texts 50 and 51 in the Word Book to comment on the 
sources of the vocabulary and any changes of meaning that have since developed. 


E is the transcription of the opening of the prologue to and the beginning of ‘The Friar's 
ale’ about a summoner in Chaucer's The Canterbury Tales. {t is accompanied by another 
version of the text from another manuscript. 





7.3.2 Chaucer's verse 


TEXT 52 ~ Chaucer's 'The Friar's Tale’ 


Transcription Alternative version 
This worthy lymytour pis noble ffrere This worthy lymytour / this noble frere 
he made alway a lourynge checre He made alwey / a manere louryng cheere 
upon the sompnor. but for honeste Vp on the Somnour / but for honestee 
No vileyns worde. zit to him spak he No vileyns word / as yet to hym spak he 
But atte last he sayd unto pe wyf But atte laste / he seyde vn to the wyf 
Dame quod he. god zue 30w good lyf Dame quod he god yeue yow right good lyf 
3e han her touchid also mot I the Ye han heer touched / al so mote I thee 
in scole matter gret difficulte in scole matere / greet difficultee 


3e han sayd mochel ping right wel I say Ye han seyd ri 
| yd muche thyng / right wel I seye 
ne dame right as we ryden by Pe way But dame / here as we ryden B the enc 
s needeP nou3t but for to speke of game Vs nedeth nat / to speken / but of game 


And lete auctorites in goddes name 
To preching and to scoles of clergie 
But if it like to pis companye 

I wil 30w of a sompnour telle a game 


And lete Auctoritees / on goddes name 
To prechyng / and to scole of clergye 
But if it like / to this compaignye 

I wol yow / of a Somnour telle a game 
(English Literary Manuscripts, H. Kelliher (The Canterbury Tales: A Facsimile and 
and S. Brown, The British Library, 1986) Transcription of the Hengwrt MS, Paul G. 
Ruggiers (ed.), 1979) 


Activity 7.4 





rey tyes 
a 


Compare the two versions of the text and discuss the differences and any difficulties which an 
editor of the texts would have to resolve. 
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7.3.3 Using Chaucer's rhymes as evidence of change in pronunciation 


Changes and variations in the pronunciation of a language are inevitable, but they are much 
more difficult to study than changes in vocabulary and spelling, for exampie. Until the 
invention of sound recording, the evidence for change in pronunciation has been indirect, 
through written texts. One useful source of evidence is rhyme im verse. 

If two words rhyme, we presume that they contain the same sounds. We can then look up 
the derivations of the words and compare the spellings and probable pronunciations. There are 
three possibilities: 


G) The words (OE, ON or OF) from which the rhyming pair derive also rhymed, and their 
pronunciation has not changed significantly; for example. wyeht/knyght from OE wilticniht. 

Gi) The words (OE, ON or OF) from which the rhyming pair derive also rhymed, but the 
pronunciation of both words has changed; therefore, an identical sound change has taken 
place, as in breeth/heeth from OE breeplhep. 

(iii) The words (OE, ON or OF) from which the rhyming pair derive did not rhyme; therefore 
one or more sound changes have taken place to cause the words to ‘fall together’ and 
rhyme in Chaucer's English, as in brist/list from OE breost{hlystan. 


The comparison of Chaucer's rhyming pairs with their MnE reflexes (if any) will produce, 
in many of them, evidence of continuing sound change. As an example, we can list the rhymes 
of the opening 162 lines of Chaucer's prologue to The Canterbury Tales, compare them with 
their OF, ON or OF derivations, and see what changes m pronunciation we can discover m the 
ME and MnE pairs. (Note that we have to select a reasonable number of pairs in order to 
produce a sufficient variety of words.) 

The principal changes are in the vowels, but you will find some consonant developments 
too. There are also some interesting changes in the stress pattern of some words from ME to 
MnE, so that identical words no longer rhyme in present-day English. The loss of inflections 
will affect the contrast between some OE words and their ME reflexes. 





Activity 7.5 





List the rhyming words in the opening lines of Chaucer's prologue to The Canterbury Tales. 


Either: 
(i) Select some of the pairs that show evidence of change and describe the differences. 


Or (for a more systematic description): 
Gi) Group the pairs into sets according to the rhyming vowel and see if you can discover any 
pattems of change in pronunciation or stress. 


(The list of rhyming words, with their etymologies and MnE reflexes, and a full descriptive 


commentary, 1s given in Commentary 11 of the Text Commentary Book.) 





7.4 The London dialect - Thomas Usk 


From the late fourteenth century onwards, we begin to find many more examples of everyday 
language surviving in letters and public documents than we do for earlier English. Literary 
language draws on the ordinary language of its time, but in a special way, and we cannot be 
sure that the literature of a period tells us how peopie actually spoke. 

In Chaucer's day, London was, from time to time, the scene of violence and demonstration in 
the streets, and the following text describes one such series of incidents in the 1380s. Thomas Usk 
was involved with what turned out to be the wrong side in the political factions of his day, for he 
was unsuccessful in the appeal from which Texts 53 and 54 are taken. and was later executed. 

The appeal is ‘an example of the London English of a fairly well-educated man’, The 


original spelling 1s retained, but the punctuation is modern. 


a TT 
E 01 








i 
i 
! 
p 
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TEXT 53 — Thomas Usk's appeal, 1384 (i) 
I Thomas Vsk ... knowleched thes wordes & wrote hem with myn owne honde ... 


.. Also, that day that Sir Nichol Brembre was chose marr, a non after mete kom John 
Northampton to John Mores hows, & thider kom Richard Norbury & William Essex, 
& ther it was accorded that the mair, John Northampton, sholde sende after the 
persones that thilk tyme wer in the comun conseil of craftes. and after the wardeyns 
of craftes, so that thei sholde kome to the goldsmithes halle on the morwe after, & 
ther the mair sholde speke with hem, to loke & ordeigne how thilk eleccion of Sir 
Nichol Brembre myght be letted; &, nad it be for drede of our lord the kyng, I wot 
wel cuer! man sholde haue be in others top. And than sente he Richard Norbury, 
Robert Rysby, & me, Thomas Vsk, to the Neyte, to the duk of lancastre, to enforme 
hym in thys wyse: ‘Sir, to day, ther we wolden haue go to the eleccion of the marr in 
goddes peas & the kynges. ther kom jn an orrible companye of criers, no man not 
whiche, & ther, with oute any vsage but be strength, chosen Sir Nichoi Brembre marr, 
a yen our maner of eleccion to forn thys vsed; wher fore we preye yow yf we myght 
hauc the kynges writ to go to a Newe eleccion.’ And the duk seide: "Nay, certes, writ 
shul ye non haue, auise yow amonges yowr selue.’ & her of I appeie John 
Northampton, John More, Richard Norbury, & William Essex. 


(A Book of London English 1384-1425, R. W. Chambers and Marjorie Daunt (eds), OUP, 
1931, pp. 28-9) 


(i} Use the word list in the Word Book to write a version of Text 53 in MnE. 
(ii) List some of the lexical and grammatical features of Usk's language that mark its 
differences from MnE. 


Activity 7.6 











ail E Activity 7.7 


Repeat Activity 7.6 for Text 54. 


TEXT 54 ~ Thomas Usk's appeal, 1384 (ii) 


Also, atte Goldsmithes halle, when af the peopie was assembled, the mair, John 
Northampton, reherced as euel as he koude of the eleccion on the day to for, & 
seyde that truly: ‘Sirs, thus be ye shape for to be ouer ronne, & that,’ quod he, 'I nel 
noght soeffre; lat vs rather al be ded atones than soeffre such a vylenye.’ & than the 
comunes, vpon these wordes, wer stered, & seiden truly they wolde go to a nother 
eleccion, & noght soeffre thys wrong, to be ded al ther for attones in on tyme; and 
than be the mair, John Northampton, was euery man boden gon hom, & kome fast a 
yein strong in to Chepe with al her craftes, & I wene ther wer a boute a xxx craftes, & 
in Chepe they sholden haue sembled to go to a newe eleccion, &, truly, had noght the 
aldermen kome to trete, & maked that John Northampton bad the poeple gon hoom, 
they wolde haue go to a Newe eleccion, & in that hete haue slayn hym that wolde 
haue jetted it, yf they had myght; and ther of I appele John Northampton. 
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Activity 7.8 





fail 


Examine one or more of the texts in this chapter for evidence that they are written in the East 
Midlands or London dialect. Some of the features that mark the East Midlands and London 


ME dialects are: 


G) OE long /a:/ has rounded to /9:/ and is now spelt <o> or <00>. 
Gi) OE short jæ} written <> is now jaj and written <a>. 
139 i ge Cc t to >, 

dii) OE <eo> has smoothed and is now spelt <e l i 

(iv) OE /y/ has unrounded to /i/, spelt <i>, but there are inconsistencies im the London dialect, 
and some words originally with OE /y/ use Kentish /e/ or Southern /u/. 

iv) Pronouns: n l 
3rd person plural: East Midlands fe, here or hem: London they, hir or hem. 

(vi) Verbs: : 
3rd person singular present tense suffix <-ep>. 
3rd person plural present tense suffix <-en>. . | pr O 
Past participle suffix <-en> is retained, but the prefix <y-> is lost in general in the East 
Midlands dialect: this is not consistent in the London dialect, which sometimes retains 

“>i suffix <-en>. 

prefix <y-> and drops the sufi l . | . l , 
Infinitive suffix <-en> 1s generally retained (East Midlands) but may be dropped in 
London dialect (Southern dialect influence). 












8. Early Modern English I- the 
fifteenth century 





8.1 The beginnings of EMnE 


You should have found the fourteenth century texts in Chapter 7 relatively easy to read without 
the heip of a glossary ~ it is usually possible to make out the sense of late ME writings in the 
East Midlands and London dialects because they are the origins of Standard English toda 

The following fifteenth century was a period of transition to present-day English and we ‘alk 
of the Early Modern English (EMnE) period, from about 1450, in the development of the 


language. The date is, of course, arbitri 
z S, se, arbitrary, as the normal development of a l fie anna ae 
and continuous. of a language is gradual 


8.2 Early fifteenth century East Midlands dialect 


Margery Kempe (c.1373—c. 1439) was a married woman from King's Lynn, Norfolk, who gave 
up married life as a result of her mystical experiences to devote herself to religion. She pa 
many pilgrimages during her lifetime and later, in the 1420s, dictated a book describin her 
visions, temptations and journeys. ) : 

_ As the book was written down from Margery Kempe’s own dictation, it is probabi 
reliable evidence of ordinary speech im the early fifteenth century. The ‘dialect iS East 
Midlands, but we cannot tell how accurate the scribe’s reproduction of Margery's s eech was 
or that of the only surviving manuscript, which was copied in the mid-fifteenth Sr p 
Pee cs she describes her early marnage. Throughout the book she refers to herself as ‘this 


TEXT 55 — The Boke of Margery Kempe, ¢.1420 (i) 


East Midlands dialect 

Whan Pis creatur was xx 3er of age or sumdele mor sche was maryed to a 
worschepful burgeys of Lyn and was wyth chylde wyth in schort tyme as kynde 
wolde. And aftyr Pat sche had conceyued sche was labowrd wyth grett accessys tyl 
pe chyld was born & Pan what for labowr sche had in chyldyng & for sekenesse 
goyng beforn sche dyspered of hyr lyf, wenyng sche mygth not leuyn. i 


Early Modern English 1 — the fifteenth century 
When this creature was 20 years of age or something more she was marned to a 
worshipful burgess of Lynn and was with child within short time as nature 
wills. And after (that) she had conceived she was in labour with great fevers ull 
the child was born & then what for labour she had in childbirth & for sickness 
going before she despaired of her life, thinking she might not live. 


(A description of the language of the Margery Kempe texts is given in Commentary 12 of the 
Text Commentary Book.) 


Here she describes her first mystical vision. 


TEXT 56 ~ The Boke of Margery Kempe, ¢.1420 (ii) 


On a nygth as pis creatur lay in hir bedde wyth hir husbond sche herd a sownd of 
melodye so swet & delectable hir powt as sche had ben in paradyse. And 

perwyth sche styrt owt of hir bedde & seyd Alas Pat euyr I dede synne, H 1s ful mery 
in hevyn. Thys melodye was so swete Pat it passyd alle pe melodye Pat euyr mygth 
be herd in Pis world wyth owtyn ony comparyson, & caused Pis creatur whan sche 
herd ony myrth or melodye aftyrward for to haue ful plentyuows & habundawnt 
teerys of hy deuocyon wyth greet sobbyngys & syhyngys aftyr pe blysse of heuen, 
not dredyng Pe schamys & pe spytys of pe wretchyd world. 


On a night as this creature fay in her bed with her husband she heard a sound of 
melody so sweet & delectable to-her (it) seemed as she had been in Paradise. And 
therewith she started out of her bed & said Alas that ever I did sin, it is full merry 

in heaven, This melody was so sweet that it passed all the melody that ever might be 
heard in this world without any comparison, & caused this creature when she heard 
any mirth or melody afterward for to have full plenteous and abundant tears of 

high devotion with great sobbings & sighings after the bliss of heaven, not dreading 
the shames and the spites of the wretched world. 





Text 57 shows the opening of the book in facsimile. Abbreviations have been filled out in the 
transcription. 


TEXT 57 — The Boke of Margery Kempe, c.1420 (iii) 


a 
Ge Pegyrm iy A T trayan? å a A Byb oa 
` ferfal’ rash ihn yet may nue gre A 


Woburn 
nash 20 Sesto 
, erep ok othe 


egam E mifecuecfordfand Oa fi 
f vee 1S oe phy yf Bb of 


GePPDorabnce 





ere begynnyth a schort tretys and a comfortabyl for 
synful wrecchys. wher in Per may haue gret solas 
and comfort to hem. and vndyrstonyn Pe hy & vnspe 
Ki |] cabyi mercy of ower soueryn Sauyowr cryst Ihesu 
whos name be worschepd and magnyfyed wythowten ende. Pat 
now in ower days to vs vnworthy deyneth to exercysen 

hys nobeley & hys goodnesse. 
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From Old English to Standard English 


= 


(i) Rewrite Text 57 in MnE. 
(11) Transcribe the rest of the facsimile 








Activity 8.1 





F Xx SEL 4 ` 7 ace i 
P ne ae Para m transenption is typical of many descriptions of Margery Kempe's 
igtous experiences, her tears of repentance and sense of sin and guilt. | 


TEXT 58 ~ The Boke of Margery Kempe, c.1420 (iv) 


As Pis creatur lay in contemplacyon sor wepyng in hir spiryt sche sey i j 
Ihesu cryst. A lord maydenys dawnsyn now meryly in cee xal Bit ass sa Se 
cawse I am no mayden, lak of may denhed is to me now gret sorwe. me thynkyth I 
wolde I had ben slayn whan I was takyn fro pe funt ston pat I xuld neuyr a dysplesyd 
pe. & pan xuldyst pu blyssed Lorde an had my maydenhed wyth owtyn ende A ir 
Gou I haue not lovyd pe alle pe days of my lyue & pat sor rewyth me. I haue ronn n 
a wey fro pe, & pow hast ronnyn aftyr me. I wold fallyn in dyspeyr & pu woldyst io 
suffer me. A dowtor how oftyn tymes haue I teld pe pat thy synnes arn forsone pe & 
Pat we ben onyd in loue to gedyr wyth owtyn ende / pu art to me a synguler lofe 
a & perfor 1 behote pe Pu schait haue a synguler grace in hevyn, dowtyr & Ibe 
test Pe pat I shal come to pin ende at pi deyng wyth my blyssed modyr & myn holy 
uwngelys. & twelve apostelys. Seynt Katteryne. Seynt Margarete. Seynt Mary : 
Mawdelyn. & many oper seyntys Pat ben in Hevyn. whech 3evyn gret worshep to me 
for Pe grace Pat I zeue to pe. thy God. Pi lord Ihesu / ~~ j 


(The Boke of Margery Kempe, Sanford Brown Meech (ed.), EETS OS 212) 





Activity 8.2 





s 


G) Use the following checklist to describe the differences in grammatical features of th 
early fifteenth century texts by Margery Kempe which contrast with MnE l = 
(a) Forms and inflections of nouns. l _ 
(b) Forms of personal and demonstrative pronouns. 
{c) Definite and indefinite articles. 
(d) Prepositions, phrasal verbs and conjunctions. 
(e) Strong and weak verbs and verb inflections for tense 
(f) Development of the verb phrase. a 
as KA r order in clauses and phrases. 
il 5 a Tet 4 dra 4 i 
: fie pea - s ord Book to examine and comment on the derivation of the 
{ iii) Describe the principal features of the spelling that contrast with present-day spelling 
(iv) Two forms of personal pronouns occur, my/miyn and Pi/Pin, both used as d H r 
What determines the choice of pronoun? l ' ee 
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8.3 Later fifteenth century East Midlands dialect 


The Pastons were a prosperous family who lived in Norfolk. A large collection of their letters 
420s and 1500s has survived. The letters cover three generations of the 
family, and so are a valuable source of evidence for historians as well as students of language. 
Much of the period was troubled by the political upheavals of the Wars of the Roses, which 1s 
reflected in the Pastons’ letters. 
Two letters are printed here. Text 59 1s to the first generation William Paston from his 
wife Agnes. This letter was dictated to a secretary but Agnes Paston signed it. It was probably 
written on 20 April, 1440. Text 60 is a Valentine letter from Margery Brews to the third 
generation John Paston, and was wnten in 1477, They were married later that year. 


written between the | 


TEXT 59 ~ Paston letter, 1440 


Dere housbond I recomaunde me to yow &c blyssyd be god I sende yow gode 
tydynggys of Pe comyng and pe brynggyn hoom of pe gentylwomman Pat ye welyn 
of fro Redham pis same nyght se acordyng to poyntmen pat ye made Per for yowre self 
and as for Pe furste aqweyntaunce betwhen John Paston and Pe seyde gentilwomman 
she made hym gentil chere in gyntyl wyse and seyde he was verrayly yowre son and 
so I hope Per shal nede no gret trete be twyxe hym | pe parson of Stocton toolid me yif 
ye wolde byin here a goune here moder wolde yeue ther to a godely furre Pe goune 
nedyth for to be had and of coloure it wolde be a godely blew or ellys a bryghte 
sanggueyn | I prey yow do byen for me ij pypys of gold | yowre stewes do weel | the 
Holy Trinite have yow in gouernaunce wretyn at Paston in hast Pe Wednesday next 
after Deus qui errantibus for defaute of a good secretarye &c 

Yowres 

Agnes Paston 


(Paston Letters and Papers of the F ifteenth Century, Norman Davis (ed.), OUP, 1971} 


TEXT 60 — Paston letter, 1477 


Vn to my ryght welbelouyd voluntyn J ohn Paston squyer be pis bill 
delyuered &c 

Ryght reverent and wurschypfull and my ryght welebeloued voluntyne | 
recommaunde me vn to yowe full hertely desyring to here of yowr welefare whech I 
beseche almyghty god long for to preserve vn to hys plesure and gowr hertys desyre i 
and yf it please 30we to here of my welefare I am not in good heele of body ner of 
herte nor schall be tyll 1 here from yowe 

For per wottys no creature what peyn Pat I endure 

And for to be deede I dare it not dyscure 
And my lady my moder hath labored pe mater to my fadure full delygently but sche 
can no more gete Pen 3e knowe of for Pe whech god knowyth I am full sorry i but yf 
that ze loffe me as I tryste verely that ze do ze will not leffe me perfor. for if Pat 3e 
hade not halfe pe lyvelade Pat 3e hafe, for to do Pe grettyst labure Pat any woman on 
iyve myght | wold not forsake gowe 

and yf 3¢ commande me to kepe me true where euer 1 go 

iwyse I will do all my myght zowe to love and neuer no mo 

and yf my freendys say Pat I do amys Pei schal not me let so for to do 

myn herte me byddys euer more 10 love zowe truly ouer all erthely thing 

and yf pei be neuer so wroth I tryst it schall be bettur in tyme commyng 
no more to yowe at this tyme but the holy trinite hafe yowe in kepyng and I besech 
sowe Pat this bill be not seyn of non erthely creature safe only 3our selfe &c and thys 


lettur was 3ndyte at Topcroft wyth full heuy herte &c 
be zour own MB 
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Activity 8.3 


(i) Rewrite the letters in modern spelling and : i 
i) | s : g and add the appropriate punctuation. 
(ii) Describe some of the regular features of the original spelling. : | 
a R on the punctuation of the originai. 
ty) Describe the main differences between the 
grammar of the fifi 
Norfolk dialect and present-day English. a eae 


i 





8.4 Late fifteenth century London English 


Abel eee : aay as the p English printer. The setting up of his printing press m 
as the beginning of a revolution in the production ¢ < i ! 

ma | of books, which no longer 

ees E A copied y hand. Copying did not, of course, die out immediately — the 
i al s rs were able to earn a living for some time, Caxt 

. r s : on was more than just a 

ee of oner people’s writing, He also translated into English and edited many of the sake 

nat he printed, and he provided a considerable number of prefaces and commentaries l 


8.4.1 Caxton's revision of Polychronicon 


Pe Se bre ctl ee Loss a revised text of Trevisa's 1385 translation of Higden's 
Poly ‘on (see Texts 29 and 30). This provides an excellent example of 
i amenn iee $ some of tl 
changes that had taken place in the language within a hundred years. Caxton evidently found 
Trevisa's English old-fashioned and out of date, as he said in an epilogue: 


ae Caxton a symple persone have endeuoyred me to wryte fyrst overall the sayd book of 
roloconyeon and somwhat have chaunged the rude and old Englyssh, that 1s to wete certayn wordes 
which in these dayes be neither vsyd ne vnderstanden, l 


lea fifi teenth century modernised version of John of Trevisa's description of the languages 
ns pe j primed here alongside the fourteenth century text. This Trevisa text, which is 
a ee Seen a and n slightly expanded, shows some interesting differences 
29 í . It illustrates the lack of standardisation in ME : ict 

' D. and the way in which 
differences in the dialects of ME were reflected in writing. Some features of Caxton's 


punctuation, like his use of the virgule </>, : i i P 
added. £ />, are reproduced, but modern punctuation has been 


TEXT 61 — John Trevisa, 1385 


As it is -knowe how meny manere peple 
beep in Pis Hlond Pere beep also so l 
many dyuers longages and tonges; 
nopeles walsche men and scottes Pat 
beep nouzt 1-medied wip oper nactouns medled with other nacions kepe neygh 
holdep wel nyh hir firste longage and yet theyr first langage and vee 
speche ... speche / 


Also englische men Pey Pei hadde from 
Pe bygynnynge Pre maner speche 
norperne sowPerne and middel speche 
in Pe myddel of Pe lond, as pey come 
of pre manere peple of Germania, 
noPeles by comyxtioun and mellynge 


TEXT 62 ~ Caxton's version, 1482 


As itis knowen how many maner peple 
ben in this Ilond ther ben also many | 
langages and tonges. Netheles 
waishmen and scottes that ben not 


also englysshmen though they had fro 
the begynnyng thre maner speches 
Southern northern and myddei speche in 
the middel of the londe as they come 

of thre maner of people of Germania. 
Netheles by commyxtion and medlyng 





firste wip danes and afterward wiP 
normans in meny Pe contray longage 1s 
apayred and som vsep straunge 
wiafferynge chiterynge harrynge and 
garrynge grisbitynge. 


This apayrynge of Pe burPe tonge 1s 
bycause of tweie pinges; oon is for 
children in scole azenst Pe vsage and 
manere of alle opere naciouns beep 
compelled for to leue hire owne 
langage and for to construe hir 
lessouns and here pynges a frensche, 
and so pey haueP sep pe normans come 
first m to engelond. 


Also gentil men children beep 1-tau3t 
to speke frensche from Pe tyme pai pey 
beep i-rokked in here cradel and 
kunnep speke and playe wip a childes 
broche; and vplondisshe men wil likne 
hym self to genti! men and fondep wip 
greet besynesse for to speke frensce 
for to be i-tolde of ... 


Dis manere was moche i-vsed to for 
firste deth and is sippe sumdel 
i-chaunged. For lohn Cornwaile, a 
maister of grammer, chaunged Pe lore 
in gramer scole, and construccioun of 
frensche into englische; and Richard 
Pencriche lerned Pe manere techynge of 
hym and opere men of Pencrich; so Pat 
now, Pe zere of oure Lorde a Powsand 
pre hundred and foure score and fyue, 
in alle Pe gramere scoles of engelond 
children leuep frensche and construeP 
and lerneP an englische ... 


Also genti! men hauep now moche tleft 
for to teche here children frensche. 

Hit semep a greet wonder houg 
englische, Pat is Pe burpe tonge of 
englissh men and her owne langage and 
tonge, ys so dyuerse of sown in pis 

oon ilond, and pe langage of normandie 
is comlynge of anoper londe and hap 
oon manere soun among alle men Pat 
spekep hit arigt in engelond. 


.. also of Pe forsaide saxon tonge 

pat 1s i-deled a Pre and is abide 
scarsliche wip fewe vplondisshe men is 
greet wonder, for men of Pe est wiP 
men of pe west, as 1t were vndir Pe 
same partie of heuene, acordep more m 
sownynge of speche pan men of pe norp 
wip men of Pe soup. 


cont ... 
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first with danes and afterward with 
normans In many thynges the countreye 
langage 1s appayred / ffor somme use 
straunge wiaffyng / chytering harryng 
garryng and grisbytyng / 


this appayryng of the langage cometh 
of two thynges / One is by cause that 
children that gon to scole lerne to 
speke first englysshe / & than ben 
compellid to constrewe her lessons in 
Frenssh and that have ben used syn the 
normans come in to Englond / 


Aiso gentilmens childeren ben lerned 
and taught from theyr yongthe to speke 
frenssh. And uplondyssh men will 
counterfete and likene hem self to 
gentilmen and arn besy to speke 
frensshe for to be more sette by. 


‘This maner was moche used to fore the 
grete deth. But syth it is somdele 
chaunged For sir Johan cornuay! a 
mayster of gramer chaunged the techyng 
in gramer scoie and construction of 
Frenssh in to englysshe. and other 
Scoolmaysters use the same way now in 
the yere of oure lord / M.tij/C.1x.v. 

the /ix yere of kyng Rychard the 

secund and leve all frenssh in scoles 
and use al construction in englissh. 


And also gentilmen have moche lefte to 
teche theyr children to speke frenssh 

Hit semeth a grete wonder that 
Engiyssmen have so grete dyversyte in 
theyr owne langage In sowne and in 
spekyng of it / whiche is all in one 
ylond. And the langage of Normandye 

is comen oute of another lond / and 

hath one maner soune among al men that 
speketh it in englond ... 


Also of the forsayd tong whiche is 
departed in thre 1s grete wonder / For 
men of the este with the men of the 
west acorde better in sownyng of theyr 
speche than men of the north with men 
of the south / 


coni ... 


Ő 
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Therfor it is that men of mercij that 
ben of myddel englond as it were 
partyners with the endes understande 
better the side langages northern & 
sothern than northern & southern 
understande eyther other. 


Derfore it 1s Pat mercii, Pat beep men 
of myddel engelond, as it were 
parteners of Pe endes, vnderstondep 
bettre Pe side langages, norperne and 
souPerne, Pan norPerne and souperne 
vnderstondep eiPer oper, 


Al pe longage of Pe norpumbres and Alle the langages of the northumbres & 
specialliche at 3ork 1s so scharp specially at york is so sharp slytyng 
slitting and frotynge and vnschape Pat frotyng and unshape that we sothern 
we souPerne men may Pat longage vnnepe men may unneth understande that 
vnderstonde, I trowe pat pat is langage I suppose the cause be that 
bycause Pat pey beep nyh to straunge they be nygh to the alyens that speke 
men and aliens pat spekeP strongliche. straungely. 


nb 
E 





Activity 8.4 


{i} Describe the changes that Caxton has made to 'the rude and old Englyssh’ of the 
fourteenth century text. 
(ib) aes on the differences between the fourteenth century text in this version and in 
se 23 and 30. Do they suggest significant differences in the pronunciation or grammar 
of the language, or simply of spelling conventions? 





A standard form of a language develops im a nation or society only at a particular ume of its 
evolution, when the need becomes evident and pressing. We define the ME period partly by 
the fact that there was no one dialect that was accepted or used throughout the coh A H 
standard in writing. The invention of printing was one factor, in the complex neheni of 
political and economic changes in England by the end of the fifteenth century, which jed in 
time to the acceptance of the educated London dialect as the basts of Standard English 

One of Caxton's problems as printer and translator is clearly illustrated in a famous story 
that he telis in the preface to his translation of a French version of Virgil's Lann poem The Aeneid 
called Eneydos. A revolution in communications was brought about by the printing of books. 
A book might be bought and read anywhere in the country, but which dialect of English should 
a printer use? For exampie, there were at least two words for egg, one derived from OE the 
other from ON. The story is about the difficulty of asking for eggs for breakfast but for 
Caxton it illustrates the problem of choosing a language in translation: ‘Loo what sholde a man 
m thyse dayes now wryte, egges or eyren?’ This is just one of the problems that had to be 
ea in the establishment of an agreed standard literary form of English over the nee 200 





8.4.2 Caxton on ‘dyuersite & chaunge of langage’ 


TEXT 63 — Caxton on the diversity of English, 1490 


(Caxton has decided to translate Eneydes) 

And whan I sawe the fayr & straunge termes therin / I doubted that 1t sholde not 
please some gentyimen whiche late blamed me, sayeng that m my translacyons | had 
ouer curyous termes whiche coude not be vnderstande of comyn peple / and desired 
me to vse olde and homely termes in my translacyons. and fayn wolde | sausfye 
eucry man / and so to doo, toke an olde boke and redde therin / and certaynly the 
englysshe was so rude and brood that | coude not wele vnderstande tt. And also m 
lorde abbot of westmynster ded do shewe to me late, certayn euydences wr jion oe 
olde englysshe, for to reduce it in-to our englysshe now vsid / And senayaly it was 
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wreton in suche wyse that n was more lyke to dutche than englysshe; I coude not 
reduce ne brynge it to be vnderstonden j And certaynly our langage now vsed varyeth 
ferre from that whiche was vsed and spoken whan I was borne / For we englysshe 
men / ben borne vnder the domynacyon of the mone, whiche is neuer stedfaste / but 
euer wauerynge / wexynge one season / and waneth & dyscreaseth another season / 
And that comyn englysshe that 1s spoken 1n one shyre varyeth from a nother. In so 
moche that in my dayes happened that certayn marchauntes were in a shippe in 
tamyse (= the river Thames), for to haue sayled ouer the see into zelande (= Holland) 
Jand for lacke of wynde, thei laryed atte foriond t= Foreland), and wente to lande for 
to refreshe them; And one of theym named sheffelde (= Sheffield), a mercer, cam in-to 
an hows and exed for mete (= food); and specyally he axyd after eggys; And the 
goode wyf answerde, that she coude speke no frenshe. And the marchaunt was angry, 
for he also coude speke no frenshe, but wolde haue hadde egges / and she vnderstede 
hym not / And thenne at laste a nother sayd that he wolde haue eyren / then the good 
wyf sayd that she vnderstod hym wel / Loo, what sholde a man in thyse dayes now 
wryte, egges or eyren / certaynly it is harde to playse euery man / by cause of 
dyuersite & chaunge of langage ... but in my Iudgemente / the comyn termes that be 
dayli vsed, ben lyghter (= easier) to be vnderstonde than the olde and auncyent 


englysshe / 


If you were to examine Caxton's janguage in detail, you would find that he did not devise 
a consistent and regular spelling system, and that many of his decisions about spelling and 
grammatical form were already old-fashioned for the language of the 1480s. 

Here is a very short example of Caxton’s printing. It 1s an advertisement, dating from 
about 1478, of Caxton’s edition of the Sarum Ordinal (an ordinal is a book of church services, 


Sarum is the older name for Salisbury). 


TEXT 64 ~ Caxton's advertisement, 1478 


Ffit plete onp man Girituel o ternpurel to bye onp 
“irs oF Ane a dhe comemomads of alilburi we 
exuarpntin atter dy ome of this prele leare wohiche 
lev wel ann culh comect late hom mme to meGing, 
neke in ta che almondlebe at cle reed yale andhe (hal - 


hane ten good ipepe tet 
Simpli Berdua 









If it plese ony man spirituel or temporel to bye ony 
pyes of two and thre comemoraci6s of salisburi use 
enpryntid after the forme of this preset iettre whiche 
ben wel and truly correct, late hym come to westmo 
nester in to the almonesrye at the reed pale and he shal 


haue them good chepe 
Supplico stet cedula 


a a a 
I] 
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Activity 8.5 


G) Examine Caxton's texts (Texts 63 and 64) for evidence of his inconsistency of choice in 
spelling and word form. 


(ii) Rewrite Text 63 in MnE. 

(iii) Deseribe those features of Caxton's English by which we would describe it as ‘archaic’ in 
comparison with MnE. 

(iv) Comment on Caxton’'s style. 





8.5 The medieval tales of King Arthur 


In 1485, Caxton published a ‘noble and joyous book entytled Le Morte Darthur’. He describes 
it in these words: 


... & book of the noble hystoryes of the sayd Kynge Arthur and of certeyn of his knyghtes after a 


copye unto me delyvered. Whyche copye Syr Thomas Malorye dyd take oute of certeyn bookes of 
frensshe and reduced it into Englysshe. 


We know that Sir Thomas Malory made his translations and adaptations from French while he 
was in prison. He wrote the following at the end of one of the books making up the collection. 


And I pray you all that redyth this tale to pray for hym that this wrote, that God sende hym good 
delyveraunce sone and hastely. Amen 


Malory died in prison in 1471. 


Caxton's printed book was the only known source of Malory's version of the legends of 
King Arthur until 1934, when a manuscript was found in the Fellows’ Library of Winchester 
College. It is not Malory's own hand, but more authentic than Caxton's book, which has many 
alterations, emendations and omissions. 


Here is the opening of the fourth story, "The War with the Five Kings’, in the first of the 
books, The Tale of King Arthur. 


TEXT 65 ~ Sir Thomas Malory, c. 1460-70 


o aftir thes questis of Syr Gawayne Syr 
S Tor and kynge Pellynore Than hit befelle that Merly/ 
on felle in dotage on the damesell that kynge Pellynore 
brought to courte and she was / one of the damesels / of the Lady of the 
laake that hyght Nenyve But Merlion wolde nat lene her have 
no reste but / all wayes / he wolde be wyth. her And ever she made 
M[erlion} good chere tylle sche had lerned of hym all maner of thyng 
that sche desyred and he was assoted uppon hir that he 
myght nat be from hir // So on a tyme he tolde to kynge 
Arthure that he scholde nat endure longe but for all 
his crafts he scholde be putte into the erthe quyk / and so 
he tolde the kyng many thyngis that scholde be falle 
but allwayes he wamed the kyng to kepe well his swer // 
de and the scawberde ^ scholde be stolyn by a woman frome 
hym that he moste trusted // Also he tolde kyng Arthure 
that he scholde mysse hym . And yett had ye levir than all 
youre londis have me agayne // A sayde the kyng syn ye 
knowe of youre evil adventure purvey for hit and putt 


hit a way by youre craufts that mysse adventure / Nay seyde 
M[erlion} hit woll not be . 


^ the scribe omitted: for he told hym how the swerde and the scawberde 


(Facsimile from BM Add MS 59678 f. 45, and also in English Literary Manuscripts, Hilton 
Kelliher and Sally Brown, The British Library, 1986) 
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Activity 8.6 


al 


The first six lines of the facsimile were written by the principal scribe, while a ee ye 
written by a second scribe. The handwriting 1s clearly different. Does the second s 
spelling differ from that of the first? 


Nt) 


86 Late fifteenth century London dialect 


i i itte i 5 t 480s, 
A collection of letters and memoranda of the Cely family, written a a 
gives us authentic handwritten evidence of London English a century after Thomas Usks, 
contemporary with the later Paston letters. ait: sae 
The Colys were wool merchants, or staplers. They bought ee eas ged a 
i in Calais and Bruges. The letters and accounts pro storians 
sold them on the Continent in Calais an > n lnc 
i i i he ‘ings of a medieval English firm. They aiso g guag 
with direct evidence of the workings ot ng me) iso E ; 
students plenty of examples of late medieval commercial English, as well as evidence of the 
speech and writing habits of middle-class Londoners of the period. 
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iS tems SN in gg 0 
The collection contains letters by 40 different people, but most are from two generations 
of the Cely family, father and sons. Like the Paston letters, they show that there was as yet no 
standardised written English. The spelling is not good evidence for the pronunciation of 
spoken English, partly because we do not know the sounds given to particular letters, but also 
because the spelling of the different writers is so iregular. Individual writers show many 
inconsistencies of spelling. 
The following three texts consist of facsimiles and transcriptions, followed by versions in 
MnE spelling and punctuation. 


TEXT 66 ~ George Cely in Calais to Richard Cely in London, 12 March 1478 









pA pike MEOE Yaron sd 


Bi GLEE L tey feee =o ny a G 
EA g tarf ST IHA a Bee Tosh 2 elon! f 
aes Bees a ROG E 
za fe wA wd On E Aoa Arano 
Tia PER RLE niin, 
pont con Aa OM Gay Cae PD 
pine Po’ Ind, heer Ge HALE (b> ~~ B 
re gee oe 68 E Fo SOT 
o OSTA moi & 9 
pee oS a ss fue BE TIA 
T ghapon pas gia Daea] Fe Fae 
N porrem at Salta tp TN EP G7 of Go Me Cres) 


Borie eo la 









Transcription 


Ryght rewerent and whorshypffull ffadyr afftyr all dew recomen 
dasyon p'tendyng I recomeavnd me vn to yow in the me most lowly 
est whisse that I con or may ffor dyr mor plesythe yti yow to 
vndyr stond that I come vn to calles the thorsseday afftyr my dep 
tyng ffrom yow in saffte y thanke god and y whas whelcom vn 

to my ffrendis ffor tyll my brodyr com to calles ther whas none 
hodyr tydyng ther but I whas dede // ete // plesythe ytt yow to vnd" 
stond ther ys now none m'chants at call3 nor whas but {few thys 
monythe / and as tor any hodyr tydyngs I con none wrytt vn to 
yow as gett tyll y her mor and be the next wryttyng pt I 

sent 3e shall vndyr the salle of yowr ffellis wt mor be the 

grasse of god whak who hawe yow and all yowrs in hys kepy®e 
amen wrytt at calles the xij th day of mehe a Ixxviij 


p yowr son 
G cely 
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Version with modernised spelling/punctuation 
Right reverent and worshipful father, after all due recommen- 


dation pretending (= kaving been given), 1 recommend me unto you in the most lowli- Side, ee 


est wise that I can or may. Furthermore, pleaseth it you to 
understand that | came unto Calais the Thursday after my dep{ar)- 
ting from you, in safety I thank God, and I was welcome un 
to my friends, for till my brother came to Calais there was none 
other tidings there but (= except) I was dead etc. Pleaseth it you to under- 
stand there 1s now none merchants at Calais nor was but few this 
month, and as for any other tidings, I can none write unto 
you as yet till | hear more, and by the next writing that F 
send ye shall underistand) the sale of your fells (= wool fleeces) with more, by the 
grace of God, who have you and all yowrs in his keeping, 
amen. Writ at Calais the 12th day of March, a(nno) 78. 
per (= by) your son. 
G Cely 


TEXT 67 - Richard Cely (the father) in London to Agnes, Richard and George 
Cely in Essex, 12 August 1479 


oak E ug ) fart yo 


E hele e pt 


Cl A a 


4 


elts, ; 
es 

















Blood patet wr" Bi 


ice 


~ Bayer aw 







Transcription Version with modernised spelling/punctuation 
| grete you wyil I late you wyt of seche tytyng as I here Í greet you well. Iiet you wit of such tiding as ! hear, 
Thomas blehom hanth a letter from caleys the weehe Thomas Blehom hath a letter from Cims, the which 
ys of a batell done on sater48¥ last paste be syde tyrwyn i5 of a battle done on Saturday last past beside Tinwin 


by the Duke of Burgundy and the French king, the 
which battle began on Saturday at 4 of the 
clock at afternoon, and lasted til mght, and mueh 
blood shed of both parties. and the Duke of 


be the dwke of borgan & the [rynche kyng the 
weche bateli be gane on sater day at fy of the 
eloke at after non and aste tyh ayeht & meche 
blode schede of bothe pertys and the dike of 


borgan hathe the fylde and the worschepe the dwke Burgesdy hath the field, and the worship. The Duke 
of borgan hathe vette meche ordenons of frenche of Burgundy hath got much ordnance of (the) French 
kyngys and hathe siayne v or vy ml frensche men king's and hath slain 5 or 6 thousand Frenchmen. 


Writ on Thursday now in haste. 
p Re cely per Richard Cely 


wryte on thorys day noe in haste 


The following text is not a letter, but a jotted down note of politcal events and rumours in 
the troubled times preceding the deposition of Edward V and the accession of the Duke of 
Gloucester as Richard HI. The first five nems are written as facts: the rest. beginning with ‘If 
o are rumours, The jotungs were written on the back of an old memorandum and are not 
always grammatically clear, 
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Lord Hastings, the Lord Chamberlain, had been executed in June 1483. The Chancellor 
was Thomas Rotherham, Archbishop of York. 'my lorde prynsse’ was the Duke of York, 
Edward V's brother. The Earl of Northumberland and John Howard were supporters of the 
Duke of Gloucester. 'movnsewr sent jonys' (Monsieur St John) is a pseudonym, to disguise the 
name, for Sir John Weston, from whom George Cely presumably got the rumours. 


TEXT 68 — Note of events and memoranda, George Cely, June 1483 


ete 


a es 


les ? ie 


pom nol ek 


r 





Transcription 
Ther ys grett romber im the reme / the scottys has done prett 
yn ynglond / schamberlayne ys dessesset m trobell the chavnse 
ler ys dyssprowett and nott content / the boshop of ely ys dede 
yff the kyng god ssaffe his lyffe wher dessett / the dewke of glo 
sett wher in any parell / geffe my lorde prynsse wher god 
defend wher trobellett / yf my lord of northehombyriond 
wher dede or grettly uaueiye / yf my lorde haward wher 
slayne 

De movnsewer sent jonys 


Version with modernised spelling/punctuation 
There 1s great romber (= disturbance, upheaval) in the realm. The Scots has done great 
in England. (The Lord) Chamberlain is deceased in trouble. The 
Chancellor is disproved (= proved false) and not content. The Bishop of Ely is dead. 
If the King, God save his life, were deceased. (1f} the Duke of 
Gloucester were in any peril. If my Lord Prince were, God 
defend, were troubled (= molested). 1f my Lord of Northumberland 
were ded or preatly troubled. If my Lord Howard were 
slain. 
From monsieur Saint John 


> 





s 


Activity 8.7 


{1) Write versions of the letters in an acceptable MnE style. 

(ii) Examine the facsimiles and write out the letter forms of the alphabet used in the letters. 

(iti) List the principal lexical and grammatical features of the Cely's London English that mark 
its difference from MnE. 
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9. Early Modern English ll - the 
sixteenth century 









In Chapter 8, we saw how the private letters of the Pastons and the Ceiys written in the 
fifteenth century give us some idea of everyday speech at that time. Another large collection, 
the Lisle letters, from the early sixteenth century, provides us with examples of the language 50 
years on. 

Writers at that time were not using a nationally standardised form of spelling, but this does 
not mean that their spelling was haphazard, or that they ‘wrote as they spoke’. There were 
inconsistencies, especially in the use of a redundant final <e> on many words, but they had 
clearly learned a system of spelling. Variations occurred because there were no dictionaries or 
spelling books to refer to until later in the sixteenth century. 


9.1 The Lisle letters 


These letters were written to and by Lord Lisle, his family, friends and staff, when he was 
Governor of Calais for King Henry VHI, from 1533 to 1540. The French town was at that time 
an English possession. The letters provide examples of a wide range of correspondence, both 
formal and informal, and are therefore first-hand evidence of the state of the language then. 

Here is an example of a letter by a 14-year-old boy. George Bassett was Lady Lisie's son 
by her first marnage. and as part of his education he was ‘put to service’ in the household of Sir 
Francis Bryan. The letter is ‘purely formal: the boy has nothing to say and he says it in the 
approved Tudor manner’ (Muriel St Clare Byrne, editor of The Liste Letters). 


ai 


Describe 'the approved Tudor manner’ of writing a formal letter, which the following letter 
illustrates. 





Activity 9.1 





a) 
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TEXT 69 ~ George Bassett to his parents Lord and Lady Lisle, 1 July 1539 


ih Ree oat pany ponofte fen poime Bbw 
myne oe penne E pi Ot 
by an7 yt ges mete Rese of y’ o posvy 
Prefp g Bs Pe: ro wlohe be: ey sot 
chanel ge Tatoo 
Wohoo) anp merprhe Bevo wet 





fox wiv Barifhepe fo Gace we eam errai 
F naa Spf Dar Gud ) preys gor ‘rf 
pe Loretto me om Lari ept Boe” ww opoot/ ey 
pofont Bhe WS Gord i 


afte Daye of Phys 2 


Ryht honorable and my most dere and singler goode lorde 
and ladye / in my most humble man[ner] 1 recOmaunde me unto yow 
besechynge to have yof dailye blessynge / and to here of yo" goode 
and prospus helth / fore the conservatione of whiche / I praye 
datlye unto almyghty godde. I certifye youe by theys my 
rude ifett]res that my Maister and my Ladye be in goode helthe / 
to whome I am myche bounde. ffurthe'more I beseche 
yo! lordeshipe and ladishipe to have me hertilye recémédyde 
unto my Brothe! and Systers. And thus I praye godde to conserve 
yof lordshipe and ladishipe evef in goode / longe / and 
prosperus helthe wt hono. ffrom Wobum the 
firste daye of Julye 
By yof humble and 
owne Son George 
Bassette 


(The Lisle Letters, Vol. 3 No. 549, Muriel St Clare Byrne (ed.)) 


George Bassett's formal ‘duty letter’ to his parents does not tell us much about him, except 
that he can write very competently in beautiful handwriting. He uses the strike or virgule (/) 
as a mark of punctuation, and the occasional full-stop, then called a prick. There are some 
conventional abbreviations, similar to those you will have noticed in the Cely and Paston 
letters. One that was commonly used both in handwriting and printing was the tilde (~) over 
ihe vowel preceding one of the nasal consonants <n> or <m>, especially if the consonant was 
double. Another was sometimes writing post-vocalic <r> as a superscript. Additional writing 
and spelling conventions can be observed in later texts. 

The next letter is from Sir William Kingston, who was a member of the King's Privy 
Council and Constable of the Tower at the time. It 1s an interesting example of an educated 
man's style of writing which, at first glance, would be unacceptable today in its presentation 
because there is no punctuation. It mentions the names of several birds used in hawking, or 
falconry. 


i 
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ANG FF, Se 


4 bNee 
aw att apa atch ae 


Barty naw Sunil © on 
Grog oats aes n ney ante otf ae ee 


Eft opt É fe an raz oys BF Goni bot 
E E pat tag < > genie bop 


ae n FET: ox wz £v 
pny BO fe AEF o a pl 


Chester i apm 
Gs snag at 


Npavto my grid, 
cray E TEA aS 


PA oof | ed Gs Aten, 















a: ela 


2 ily “he ts a Hal de J 


... my lord to 
advertyse you of newes here be nonne 31t for now thay be- 
abowt the pesse (= peace) in the marches of scotland & with goddes 
grace all shalbe well & as 311 the kynges grace hathe 
hard now word from my lord of Wynchester & so the 
kyng hawkes evry day with goshawkes (= goshawks) & other hawkes 
that ys to say layners (= /anners) sparhawkes (= sparrowhawks) and merlions 
(= merlins) both affore 
none & afier yf the wether serve I pray you my lord yf 
ther be hony gerfawken (= gerfalcon) or yerkyn (= jerkin) to help ^me to both yf it 
may be & for lak of bothe to have wun & to send me 
worde of the charges ther of & then your lordshyp dose meche 
for me 1 & my wyfe both ryght hartely recOmaunde hus 
unto my gud lady & we thanke my lady for my token for ut 
cam to me in the church of the blake freres (= friars) & my wyf 
wase desposed to have offerd it to saynt loy (= St Eligius) (th)at hyr horse 
shuld not halt & he never went up ryght syne (= snee) | be(see)che your 
lordshyp to have me in your reymembrance to master porter 
& my iady & to master mershall & my lady ... 


(The Lisle Letters, Vol. 1 No. 52, Munel St Clare Byrne (ed.)) 


From Old English to Standard English 
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Activity 9.2 peaa 


(i) Rewnte the letter using today’s spelling and punctuation. Is it fully grammatical? 

(ii) What did the following phrases mean in 1533: to advertyse you of newes, yf the wether 
serve? 

(ii) Examine the spelling of the words in the letter and discuss any that seem unusual to you. 


Is the spelling significantly irregular or inconsistent? How many words have more than 
one spelling? 


a 


On 17 January 1536, Sir Thomas Audley wrote to Lord Lisle, Governor of Calais, for a 
post (called a ‘Spear') in the Retinue on behalf of Robert Whethill. Whethill's father Richard 
had been Mayor of Caiais and still lived there. He was constantly at loggerheads with Lord 
Lisle, who had to reply very diplomatically to Audley's letter. 

Here is Lord Lisle's response, written on the back of Audiey’s letter. It would have been 


copied and tidied up before being sent, and is an interesting example of the first draft of a 
letter. 





TEXT 71 ~ Draft of Lord Lisle’s reply to a letter, 1536 


Ryght honorabyll aft? my most humbylyst wyse I comend me vnto you & have 
reseyvyd yor jentyll lett’ in the favor of R whethyll cOs'nyng the next speris rome 
within myn offyce her hit shall plesse yo" good lordshype that ther is not the 

trusust s'vt in yo" hovse nother in yngland that shall gladiyer do yo" cõmandment & 
plessur then I wold w owght desemylassion as eu’ devryng my lyffe shall aper toward 
you & yo's thys whethill & his father orderyd me opynly at lantern gate w word & 
covntenuns that I neu’ sofferyd so mvche of no degre sens I whas xvj yer old 
notwstandyng ] woll at yo" cOmandement forget all 


(The Lisle Letters, Vol. 3 No. 633a, Muriel St Clare Byrne (ed.)) 





{i} Rewrite the draft with moder spelling and punctuation, filling out the abbreviated words. 
(ii) Comment on the grammar of most humbylyst, hit and xvj yer old. 
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9.2 Formal prose in the 1530s 


An example of formal written language contemporary with the Lisle letters is Sir Thomas 
Elyot's The boke named the Gouernour, printed in London in 1531. Its dedication was: 


vnto the moste noble & victorious prince 
kinge Henry the eyght kyng of Eng- 
lande and Fraunce / defender of 
the true faythe / and lorde 
of Irelande. 












Early Modern English H — the sixteenth century 
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Elyot's purpose was 'to describe in our vulgare tunge/the fourme of a iuste publike weale:: 
~ for weale or weal, now an archaic word, we would use welfare or prosperity. He named it- 
The Gouernour ‘for as moch as this present boke treateth of the education of them/that eet 
hereafter may be demed worthy to be gouernors of the publike weale’. He wrote it in English, fo 
but in common with all educated men he regarded Latin and Greek as the essential languages ` Set 
of education and learning, as the following short extracts show. 7 

The first chapter of the book deals with: 

The significacion of a publike 
weale / and why it is called 
in jatin Respublica 


TEXT 72 - Sir Thomas Elyot's The Gouernour, 1531 (i) 


- A publike weale is g body lyuyng/copacte purtye 
oxrmade of fondry aftates and degrees of weale- 
men wbicbe is oifpofed by the ordre of ce 
quite-and gouerned by therule and modes 
ration: of reafon. Inthe latin tonge bitis 
called Refunsticae of the wbiche the Worde netpuys 
Res-bathy oiners fignifications / T dwtbe nat tica 
only betoken tbat that is called a thynge/ 
whache ig diftincte from a perfone -but alfo 
fiquifieth aftate condition, f ubftanee / and 
pve. profite. Jn our olde vulgarepfite is called 
wegle:Znditis called a welthy contraye, 
wherinis all thyng that is profitable : Zind 
beisqweltby man that is ricbe in money 
and fubttance. ‘foublike(as Parro faith)is 
oiriuied of people: whicbe in latin is cale 
led Poputus. wherfore bit femeth that men 
baue ben loge abufed incalling Rempnstica g 
comune weale. Zind they which do ppor 
it fo to be called forthat/ that euery thinge 
fbulde be to all menin comune without dt- 
fcrepance of any aftate o2 conditioiwbe ther 
to moued moze by fenfualite than by any 
good reafon.o2inclinatid to bumanite. and 
that fballfone-appere ynto them that wyll 
be fatiffied either with autozteso2z with nge 
turallordreand-example. —— 
srt the ppre strewe fignification of the 
wozdes publike ¢ cOmunewhiche be bozos 
wed of the latin tonge for the infufficiécie of 
our owne ligage bal fufficiétly declare the 
blyndencs of them whiche baue bitherto 
bolden and maynteyned the fayde opintds. 
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From Old English to Standard English 
Pe en E 

Elyot refers to ‘the insufficrencie of our owne langage’ when defining the words publike 
and commune ‘whiche be borowed of the latin tonge’. Elyot's commune is MnE common and is 
used in the sense of the word commoner as against noble. We now know that both words had 
been taken from OF during the ME period, but their source was Latin publicus and communis, 
and Elyot, like other scholarly writers of the period, Englished many Latin and Greek words in 
order to express his meaning. 

Sir Thomas Elyot sets out a programme of education for young noblemen in which 
learning Latin begins before the age of seven. 


TEXT 73 — Sir Thomas Elyot's The Gouernour, 1531 (ii) 


The ordre of lemynge that a noble man 
shulde be trayned in before he come 
to thaige of seuen yeres.’Cap.v. 


— But’ there canbe 
nothyng moze conuenient-than by litle and 
litle to trayhe and‘exercifé them in fpekyng 
of latyne $ infourmyng them to knowe firi 


the names ti Igtine of all thynges that cos 
meth infygbte7and to name all the partes 


-g : st ga. t,0 3 ey 
of they2 bodies: 

It is clear that in Elyot's day, just as today, strong feelings could be aroused over accent 
and pronunciation. In the following text, he is recommending the kind of nurse and serving 
woman that a young nobleman under seven should have. 





TEXT 74 — Sir Thomas Elyot's The Gouernour, 15371 (iii) 


bit {ball be expedient that 3 noe 
ble mannes fonne in bis infancie baue with 
bym continually/onely fuchg/as may eccue 
ftome bym by litle and litle to fpeake pure. 
and elegant latin. Semblably thenourifes 
# otber women aboute bym / if it be poftia 
blesto do the fame: ozat tbe lete way tbat 
they fpeke none engli Be but that, whiche 
is clesne, polite, perfectly, and articulately 
pronounced omittinge no lettre o? fillable, 
99 foliffhe women often times do of a wans 
tonnefle-wherby divers noble menvand gê» 
tilmennes chyldzen (as FJ voat this ogye 
knowe) baue attained corrupte and foule 
pronuntiation, 


















These texts from The Gouernour are not only of imterest with regard to their subject 
matier and style, but also to observe those features of grammar and lexis which clearly mark 
Elyot's language as still archaic m terms of MnE, although it is much closer to our Standard 
English than the earlier texts we have studied. 
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Early Modern English H — the sixteenth century. 





(i) Explain the few alternative spellings in the texts: hit/it, latin/latine/latyne, onely/only, a 
pronounced/pronuntiation, saith/sayde, shal/shall. significacions/signification, ther/there, - 
thinge/thyng/thyng, which/whiche. . 

(ii) Compare Elyot's system of punctuation with present-day conventions. 

(ii) Use a dictionary to identify some of the words that were borrowed from French, Latin or 
Greek during the sixteenth century. | 

üv) What was the meaning of the following words in the 1530s: vulgare, astates, equite, 
divers, betoken, abused, discrepance, sensualite? 

tv) Do any verb inflections differ from those in Standard English today? T 

(vi) How do the grammatical features of the following phrases or word sequences differ from 
Standard English today: body lyuyng; all thing; of the whiche, them whiche, they which; 


them that, that that; do suppose; whiche be borrowed? : | 





Activity 9.4 








9.3 A different view on new words 


Sir Thomas Elyot expressed a scholar’s view on the superiority of the resources of Latin and 
Greek, from which hundreds of words were ‘Englished’. These words were disparagingly 
referred to as ‘inkhorn terms’ — words coming from the scholars horn of ink and therefore 
pedantic — and there was a lot of controversy over this. For example, George Puttenham called 
the introduction of Latin and Greek words ‘corruption’ of language, the result of the peeuish 
affectation of clerks and scholers’, because it introduced polysyllabic words into English. 


TEXT 75 - George Puttenham's The Arte of English Poesie, 1589 


but now I muft recant and con- 
felfe that our Normane Englifh which hath growen fince Willians 
the Conquerour doth admit any of the auncient feete , by rea- 
fon of the many poly/illables euen to fixe and feanen in one word, 
which we at this day vfe in our moft ordinarie language : and 
which corruption hath bene occafioned chiefly by the peeuith af- 
feétation not ofthe Normans them felues, but of clerks and {cho- 
fers or fecretaries long fince,whonot content with the vfual Nor- 
mane or Saxon word,would conuert the very Latineand Greeke 
‘word into vulgar French,as to fay innumerablefor innombrable, 
reuocable,irreuocable,irradiation,depopulatié & fuch like, which 
are not naturall Normans nor yet French, but altered Latines,and 
without any imitation atall : which therefore were long time dc- 
fpifed for inkehorne termes,and now be reputed the beft. & moft 

elicat ofany other. 


auncient feete means the verse rhythms of the classical Latin and Greek poets. A foor is a 


unt of rhythm. oo | wee l 
peenish is here used as an adjective of dislike: ‘expressing rather the speaker's feeling than 
any quality of the object referred to’ (OED). 
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From Old English to Standard English 


But there were those who did not accept Sir Thomas Elyot's view on ‘the insufficiencie of 
our own langage’, and who disliked any borrowing from other languages, not just the creation 
of ‘inkhorn terms’. Richard Verstegan described them m 1605. 


TEXT 76 - Richard Verstegan's A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, 1605 


Since the tyme of Chawcer,more Latin & French, 
hath bin mingled with our toung then left out of it, 
but of late wee haue falne to fuch borowing of 
woords from, Latin, French , and other toungs, that 
it had bin beyond all itay and limic,which albeit fome 
of vs do lyke wel and think our toung thereby much 
bettred, yet do ftrangers therefore carry the farre leffe 
opinion thereof {ome faying thar it is of it elf no lan- 


guage at all, but the fcum of mahy languages, others 
that it is moft barren,and that wee are dayly faine to 
borrow woords for it (as though it yet lacked ma- 
king)out of other languages to patche it vp withall, 
diferedited 294 that yf wee were put to repay our borrowed 
by our lan- {peech back again, to the languages that may lay 
guage-bor- claime vnto it; wee fhould bee lef? litle better then 


@ur toun 


sowitB>  dumb,or {Carfly able to {peak any thing that fhould 
bee fencible, 





9.4 ‘English Dictionaries & other bookes written by 
learned men' 


During the sixteenth century, the first dictionaries, spelling books and grammars of English 
were published. The writers were responding to a growing sense that the language needed an 
agreed form of spelling, grammar and vocabulary. People saw that the letters of the alphabet 
were too few to match the sounds of English, and that the spelling of many words did not 
match their pronunciation. A common description of the language was that it was ‘corrupted’. 

One of the earliest books that advocated a reform of English spelling was John Hart's An 
Orthographie, published in 1569. In the followimg extract. he is Justifying the need for his new 
spelling system, ‘the new maner’. 
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TEXT 77 - John Hart's An Orthographie, 1569 (i) 


Which is bppon the conftderation of the 
fenerall boices of the (peach , and the bfe 

of their feuerall markes fo: them, twhtch 
iwe cal letters, Bat tn the moderne g pze- 
fent maner of witing (altwell of certaine 
other languages as of our Englith)there 
fs fuch confufion and difezder, as it map 
be accounted rather a kinde of ciphaing, 
02 fuch a darke kinde of witing, as the 
bet and readiefl wit that cuer bath bene, 
could, 02 that ts 02 halbe, can o2 map, bp 
the onip gtfe of realon, attaine to the rea» 
dp and perfite reading thercof, without a 
long and tedious labour, fo? that itis Dn- 
fit and mong Wapen foz the prope2tion of 
the boice, at hereas the netw maner bere- 
after ( thoughe it feme at the fir! berp 
fFraunge, hard and bnpzofitable ) bp the 
reading onlp therof, twill pzoue tt felfe fie 

rafie and delecable, and that fo: tubatla, 
ener €nglifh map be twaltte in that oder, 
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Discuss what an ideai alphabetic system of spelling should be like and give some examples of 
what Hart calls ‘confusion and disorder’ in our present system, which 1s largely unchanged 
since Hart's time in its essentials. For example: 





Activity 9.5 { 


(i) How many letters are there in the Roman alphabet used today? 

ti) How many contrastive sounds (phonemes) are there in English today? — . 

(iii) What are some of the ways in which the mismatch between phonemes (Hart's voices) and 
letters (Hart's markes) has been dealt with in our spelling system? 

(iv) Which of them had developed in ME before the sixteenth century? 
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Hart's argument begins with the ‘fiue differing simple soundes or voyces’ — that is, the five 
vowels <a è 1 o u>. They should each represent one sound, but ‘they haue bene and are abused 
in diuers soundes’. He illustrates their proper pronunciation with this sentence: 


The pratling Hosteler hath dressed, curried, and rubbed our horses well. 
and adds: 
.. none of the fiue vowels is missounded, but kept in their proper and auncient soundes, 


As you read the sentence, remember two things. Firstly, the present-day RP and Southern 
pronunciation of curried and rubbed, with the short vowel /a/, did not exist then. The vowel 
was /v/. Secondly, the <r> in horses was pronounced. 

Hart pointed out two spelling conventions which are still part of the modern English 
system, but which he did not use in his reformed spelling. The first was the use of a final <e> 
to mark a preceding long vowel, as in MnE hate/hat and site/stt. The second was the use of 
double consonants to mark a preceding short vowel, as in MnE mating/mating and robbing} 
robing. He preferred to use a dot under the letter to mark a jong vowel: 


I Jeaue also all double consonants: hauing a mark for the long vowell, there 1s therby 
sufficient knowledge giuen that euerye unmarked vowell is that ... 


The interest of Hart's book for us 1s not so much in the reformed alphabet that he invented, 
but the authentic evidence it indirectly provides about changes in the pronunciation of English. 
Here 1s a facsimile of the opening of the first two pages of the second part of the book, which 


is printed in Hart's new spelling, followed by a transcription into MnE spelling. 


TEXT 78 — John Hart's An Orthographie, 1569 (ii) 


Anexersiz ov dat huiG iz sed: buer-tn ides 
clard, bow derest ov de confonants ar mad 
bes dinStr uments ov de mout shure 
wiz omited in de premisez, for das 
ns did nit maG abing 
dem. Cap vy. 


Sayin dis titd sbuy-uritn,es konsi- 

by der ov de pin exeri ov de 

n int an Sty ument side leik ov de 

ih sot titd hui de kgmon mans 

a7 and mani lernd,du foundin de 

~ djpbtones c$ 5 and 14+ ict ei 

ull not fank st mit to ureit dem, in doz 

andleik urds , baer de sound gv de voël on- 

li , me bi as ucl dlonédin our spiG, as dat ov 

de dipk-fong iuzd ov de rind : and so far ei dlos 

obser vaston for ders bastions. oo ff hierbri in me 

persev, dat our singed sounding and ins of let- 

ters,inesn prosesovteim, bring our bol nasion 

tu on serten, perfet and zeneral Speking .oo 

huer-in & musi bi vinled bet de lernd from 

tern taterm.oo/ andes kan not blam ani man 

tu Gink dis maner ov nin urcitine Strang, for 
; F ’ g S 

ei dis konfes st iz Strang tu mes self, dob befor 
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ci bav ended de urciting, and is ke viding av 
diz buk, a diut not bod iu and er Sal tink 
ony laburs nel bestoča.as / and rot-uid-stan- 
ding dat eibav devird d'is nin maner oY urei- 
ting for our Jingh®, es mennit dat fatin 
fuld bi- urun sn deg leters , no mor den de 
[griko hebrin, neder uld ci urat tani 
manoy ani Skrang nasion m dez iurs , bust 
buen azci auld nrest Jinglif.oo/ and 43 cr-uld 
gladli koucer fit liz Pie wid mer tang; so-uld 
ci biz nreiting sud mer bandoo f tet hua kuld 
les mi ting mes pen de beft ci kuld, derbes 1’ = 
dten de suner tu de perfet pronunsiasion, ov 4- 
ni Slrang SþiG : but uretting fingiS, us me 
(43 is sed) snz for ewi Sirang urd de sam 
marks or lerers ov de vorses bui nida fand in 
S10 suidout am-nder revard tu Sio ber-ures- 
ting buens de-urd i2 boroed 5 den az m du-n 
Speking.oof for sue kursozite sn super fie le 
ters, for derivaston or diferent, and so fur&, 12 
de disordying and Konfounding, ov am-nres- 
ting: kontrari ty de las-ov de perfeksion dera 
ofsand agent aul rezon : hacr-bes,st Snid bs o~ 
bedient nntu de pronunsiasion, aztu bir iadi- 
and mi ftres : and so, dd or diminif az Si Saul 
sn sukses ov term kimannd co / 
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Version with MnE spelling 


An exercise of that which is said: wherein 1s de- 
clared, how the rest of the consonants are made 
by th'instruments of the mouth: which 
was omitted in the premisses, for that 
we did not much abuse 
them. Chapter vil. 


n this title above-written, I consi- 

der of the <i> in exercise, & of the 

<u>, in instruments: the like of the 

<i>, in ttle, which the common man, 

and many learned, do sound in the 
diphthongs <er>, and <iu>: yet J 

would not think it meet to write them, in those 

and like words, where the sound of the vowel on- 
ly, may be as well allowed in our speech, as that of 
the diphthong used of the rude: and so far I allow 
observation for derivations. ~ / Whereby you may 
perceive, that our single sounding and use of let- 
ters, may in process of time, bring our whole nation 
to one certain, perfet and general speaking. ~ 

/ Wherein she must be ruled by the learned from 
ume to time. ~ / And I can not blame any man 

to think this manner of new writing strange, for 

I do confess it 1s strange to my self, though before 





I have ended the writing, and you the reading of 
this book, I doubt not but you and I shall think 

our labours well bestowed. ~ / And not-with-stan- 
ding that I have devised this new manner of wri- 
ting for our /English, I mean not that /Latin 

should be written in these letters, no more then the 
/Greek or /Hebrew, neither would | write rany 

man of any strange nation in these letters, but 

when as I would write /English. ~ / And as I would 
gladly counterfeit his speech with my tongue, so would 
I his writing with my hand. ~ / Yet who could 

iet me use my pen the best I could, thereby 1 
attain the sooner to the perfect pronunciation, of a- 
ny strange speech: but writing /English, we may 
(as is said) use for every strange word, the same 
marks or jetters of the voices which we do find in 
speech, without any other regard to show by wri- 
ting whence the word is borrowed, then as we do in 
speaking. ~ / For such curiosity in superfluous let- 
ters, for derivation or for difference, and so forth, 1s 
the disordering and confounding, of any wri- 

ting: contrary to the law of the perfection there- 

of, and against all reason: whereby, it should be o- 
bedient unto the pronunciation, as to her lady 

and mistress: and so, add or dimmish as she shall 
in success of time command. ~ 





enth century. 
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Activity 9.6 


Identify the sound changes that Hart describes in this extract from his book. 


ar 





In Text 78, John Hart refers to some of his objections to the current spelling system: 


o Superfluous letters — some of the letters of the Roman alphabet are redundant and 
could be dropped. 

o Derivation — he rejects the argument that the orginal spelling of words borrowed from 
other languages should be retained because it shows their derivation. He advocates the 
use of English spelling conventions once a word is assimilated. 

o Difference — he also rejects the use of different spelling for words that are pronounced 
alike. If there is no confusion when we speak them, then there can be none when we 
write them. 





Activity 9.7. 


Give some examples of each of these three ‘abuses’ of spelling in present-day English. 





9.5 Changes in English pronunciation — the Great Vowel 
Shift 


Between the time of Chaucer in the iate fourteenth century and Shakespeare im the late 
sixteenth century, all the long vowels in English spoken in the Midlands and South of England 
shifted their pronunciation. We don't know why it happened, and no similar shift is known to 
have taken place at other times. It has therefore been called. the Great Vowel Shift. John Hart's 
reference to the <i> vowel m exercise — that it was being pronounced as a diphthong by some 
speakers — is contemporary evidence of the shift taking piace. 

The shift was not complete in 1569, and there was variation between regional and social 
dialect speakers, but in time all the long vowels were either raised or became diphthongs. In 
spite of Hart and other reformers up to the present day, our spelling system has never been 
altered to fit the changed pronunciations. Consequently, the sound of the short vowels, 
represented by the letters <a> <e> <i> <o> <u>, has remained more or less the same, while the 
sounds of the long vowels no longer match the letters. 

Here is a simplified list of the changes (there are a lot of irregularities and variations 
which make this topic very complex to study in detail): 


$ 


Short vowels 


ME vowel Letter MnE word Mnf pronunciation 
fif <I> think Af 

/e/ <e> pen /€/ 

jal <a> add jæl 

/o/ <o> common l. 

ful <u> but fo/ or /A/ 
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Early Modern English H ~ the sixteenth centu l 
Long vowels before and after the Great Vowel Shift 


ME vowel Letter MnE word MnE sioimnetation 


fe:/ <c> <ee> we, geese fi:/ 

fe:/ <e> <ea> speak fi: 

/a:/ <a> lady /e:/ or jer/ 
/o:/ <o> <0a> oak /o:/ or /ou/ 
/o:/ <0> <00> do, goose fu:/ 

juj <u> <ou> <ow> cow, house /au/ 


Notice that there were two pairs of contrasting iong front and back vowels, /e:/ and /e:/, /o:/ 
and /3:/. This can be seen in the facsimile of the letters in an ‘amended of ortography’ by 
another spelling reformer, William Bullokar, i 1580. These vowels were represented in 
traditional spelling (but not consistently) by the digraphs <ee>, <ea>, <oo> and <oa> 
respectively. Bullokar provides a separate letter for each of the four sounds. 


AEhe named of the letters accopbing to thig amendment of ogtegraphp, 
apparcin this able, bp the hich pe map name the 
ictters in the titten Comes following. 


furń a 
inte ¢. 


Ere haneye, gentle Reader, the bfe of this amended 
ane ye, ç i ozto fn 
Fromas, Italian, Chauncerie, and Secrerarie banbes, bp econ. of 
bich, anp other hande map tafilp be framed With thig oztographp : affaring 
i om x nae ilk, Paid Svith the pen, doe excell thefe prnteb. 
) nds, and the Court hand alfi 
rate AA hake td 5azinter of thig dat yae aE Aaa sof thi 
€) Debrcth to be bozne Swithall foz a time, tanp Goure letter be 
bis pericctnefle, foz the charge ts not fmall, thar bsingettelt ibinare: si 
to perfcctnes in fitch reles, Werealte (hp the grace of Gop 
and ponr god accepting of this greater char= 
sca thalinot want to the full per 
feting hereof 
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Examples of words with long vowels in the two pages of Hart's new spelling have been 
soried into sets below, usmg Hart's subscript ‘prick’ to mark a long vowel as one criterion 
(although 1t is not printed consistently). Only one possible ME spelling ts given as an example. 
The column of Hart's spellings does not reproduce his new letters for <th>, <sh> and <ch>. 

{A more detailed description of the Great Vowel Shift, and the evidence for it as shown 1n 
Hart's An Orthographie, 1s given in Commentary 13 of the Text Commentary Book.) 


Changes to long vowels and diphthongs from ME to MnE 


Only one possible ME spelling 1s given as an example. The column of Hart's spellings does not 







Early Modern English H - the sixteenth century 
9.6 Punctuation in sixteenth century texts 
The facsimiles of written and printed texts that you have already read will have shown some 
obvious differences from present-day conventions in punctuation. A useful summan.. of 


conventions m the 1560s 1s provided by John Hart. 


TEXT 79 — John Hart's An Orthographie (iii) 





reproduce his new ietters for <th>, <sh>. <ch>- 


Source (OE/OF) 
i 

OE fma /i:/ 

4 


OF exercise /i:/ 
3 

OE mé /e:/ 

OE raédan /æŒ:/ 
OE spēe /e:/ 

4 

OE specan /e/ 
OF perceivre /e/ 


OE meg /ey/ 

5 

OF blamer /a/ 
OE hidfdige /æ:/ 
OE macode /a/ 


ME 

tme /i:/ 
exercisen /i:/ 
me /e:/ 
réden /e:/ 


spéche /e:/ 


spéken /é:/ 
perceiven /E:/ 


mai /at/ 
blamen /a:/ 


lädi /a:/ 
måde /a:/ 


Hart's spelling 


<e> 
teim = /31/ 
<I> 


exersiz = /i:/ 


<i> 

= fis} 
rid = /i:/ 
spich = /i:/ 
<e> 
spek = /e:/ 


persey = /e:/ 


<e> 
me = /e/ 


<a> 


blam = /a:/ 


ladi = /a:/ 
mad = /a:/ 


MaE 
ume /ai/ 


exercise /ai/ 


me = /i:/ 
read = /i:/ 
speech = /i:/ 


speak /i:/ 
perceive /i:/ 


may /et/ 
blame /e1/ 


lady /et/ 
made /et/ 





bot to reti wien p fentence continucth, 
and Lael it evdeth : howto bnserfande 
tobar ts Dritten, andis not nebdefull to 
the feitence : twhat fome craniatout o? 
fictiv twiter of a woke doth ádde moze 
than tHe Author did at firt write: and ak 
© that Gutence is afking: and what ts 
toming : their number ig tenen, whofe 
figures filoto, Whe fir? marked thus , 
the Grekeg call comma , fo tobich the 
Latines and other bulgareg pane bled 
A ffrike thus / 0; thus, ~ ¢ called ít inci- 
fum, andigsitt reading the Haret ret, 
neare the time of a Crachet in muficke, 


At laff, to be readpe to enter info mp  tobichis the (pace, m the bone, fethe and 
neive maner of toziting, 3 will bacfipe fine bettwirt tia topntes, and fo (80 
furite of difinaion o pointing > fwhich compting afull fentence, as a complete 
(well ciferued) mape palde the matter, bovie) thefe too pzicbes map tocil fignifie 
Mach the reabter tothe fenfes, as twellto a great part therof,: as ofthe baby, map 
the eie asta the eare. Foritthetwethbs be taken from the ancle toine te the kre, 


and from the kne to the buckle m buttock 











fopnt: and knotwing therebp that there 
is moje to come, Inhereas the other firs 
ref o} comma, doth but in maner peutbe 
the fall parts (bettuirt the topnts) of the 
hands and fete, 

nbd the lak of thel three ts a pricks 
thus . to fignifie the cnoe of a full and 
perite fentencc, as the head and fete are 
the ertreeme endes of a bodp, which prick 
the @reekes and Latines with manp p- 
ther nations dec bfe : 













6 <0> 

OE änlic /a:/ 6nli /3:/ onli = /o:/ only /o:/ or /au/ 
: <0> 

OE an /a:/ ön /o:/ on = /o:/ 

7 <u> 

OE don /o:/ dön /o:/ du = /u:/ do /a:/ 

<u> l 

OE boc /o:/ bök /o:/ buk = /u:/ book /u/ 

8 <ou> 

OE map /u:/ moidth/muth /u:/ mouth = /ou/ mouth /au/ 

OE üre /u:/ Giire/ure /u:/ our = /3U/ our /au/ 


—, be 
ia 


Use the preceding list of words. which gives their pronunciation in ME, the sixteenth century 
(from John Hart's book) and in MnE, to answer the questions. 


one /wan/ or /wun/ 





Activity 9.8 


(i) What evidence is there of a shift, by the 1560s, in the pronunciation of long vowels, 
according to Hart's evidence? 

Gi) Have any vowels not yet begun to shift? 

(iit) List some words from the text which show that the pronunciation of short vowels was not 
changing. 
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alwapes fignifping the fentence bnifint- 
fhed whish we conunonlyp note, marke 
thus , for that the bfe thereofis fo often 
tobe fence, 3 fozbgare to gine pon anp o 
ther erample therof. 

Whe fecond markenthus : § Oréekes 
call colon, tobich the ILatines interpzete 


artus membrorum 92 internodium, 











Hart goes on to speak of the parenthesis (}, the interrogatiue ? and the admiratiue ! 


9.7 The development of the standard language 


In Chapters 4 to 7. we saw that there was no ME standard language, but a number of 
interrelated dialects of the language. English today consists of interrelated dialects, spread 
throughout the world, but in England people now tend to regard the Standard English dialect as 
‘the English language’. and look on the other regional and social dialects as substandard or 
inferior, Hence they talk of ‘good English’ or ‘correct English’, and devalue the status of the 
regional dialects. 

This point of view is not new: we have seen evidence of concern over the differences 
between the dialects at least as far back as the fourteenth century, in John of Trevisa’s 
discussion of the language (see Texts 29 and 30). Both Chaucer in the 1380s and Caxton in the 
1480s refer to the ‘diversity’ of the English language. 
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From Old English to Standard English 





A written standard was the first to develop. Educated men and women wrote in the 
standard but continued to speak in the dialect of their region. John Aubrey, writing in the mid- 
seventeenth century, says of Sir Walter Raleigh (1552-1618): 


Old Sir Thomas Malett, one of the Justices of the King's bench tempore Caroli / et H, 
knew Sir Walter, and I have heard him say, that notwithstanding his so great Mastership in 
Style and his conversation with the tearnedest and politest persons, yet he spake broad 
Devonshire to his dying day. 


Aubrey implies that this was unusual, and that gentlemen in his ume did not speak in regional 
dialects at court. There is also the hint that the dialect does not somehow fit with learning and 
polite behaviour. 

Standard vocabulary and grammar eventually spread to spoken English as well as written. 
We have already noted in Chapter 8 how. by the end of the fifteenth century, there 1s less and 
less evidence in printed books and in manuscripts of the range of dialects of English. Regional 
and social varieties still flourished, but the evidence for them is much more difficult to find. 
There are no written records of colloquial speech as authentic as sound recording makes 
possible for present-day English. The language of informal letters or the dialogue of characters 
in prose drama is probably the nearest we can get to everyday speech of the time. 


9.7.1 ‘The best and most perfite English’ 


John Hart in An Orthographie insisted that writing should represent speech: ‘we must be ruled 
by our speech’. But he also recognised the problem that the diversity of dialects posed in using 
his new alphabet to write English as it sounded — whose dialect do you choose? 


Read the following paragraph from Hart's book and discuss his solution to the problem of 
choice of dialect. 


Activity 9.9 





TEXT 80 — John Hart's An Orthographie {iv) 








Early Modern English H — the sixteenth century satura N 


9.7.2 ‘The vsuall speach of the Court’ 


George Puttenham's advice to writers about choosing the best vanety of English was briefly - 
quoted in Section 7.1. Here is a longer extract which illustrates Puttenham’s awareness of the ooo ooon 
range of available regional and social varieties before Standard English was a fully accepted. 0020/00: 
and defined variety. AP a atten 





TEXT 81 ~ George Puttenham’s The Arte of English Poesie, 1589 


But after a fpeach is fully fafhioned 
to thecommion ynderftanding,& accepted by confent of awhole 
countrey & natid,it is called a language,& receaucth none allow- 
edalteration,but by extraordinary occafions by little & hitele,as it 
were infenfibly bringing in of many corruptiés that creepe along 
with thetime: This part in our maker or Poet muft be heedy- 
by looked vnto,that it be natural, pure, and the moft vfuall of all 
his countrcy sand for the fame purpofe rather that which is {po 
ken in the kings Court,orin the good townes and Cities within 
the land , then in the marches and frontiers , or in port townes, 
whereftraungers haunt for traffike fake$ or yet in Viniueriities 
where Schollers vf much pecuith affectation of words out of the 

rimatiuc languages , or finally, in any vplandith village or cor- 
ner ofa Realme,where is no rcfort but of poore rufticall or vnci- 
will people: neither thall he follow the fpcach ofacraftes man or 
carter,or other of theinferiour fort , though he be inhabitant or 
bred in the belt towne and Citic in this Reale, for fach perfons 
doc abufe good fpeackes by {trange accents or ill fhapen foundes, 
and falfe ortographie . But he fhall follow aell the better 





brought vp fort, fach as the Greckes call [eberientes] meh ciuill 








Hrottotthfaw 
bing,be honlo haue a tmong opinion of 
me, that (hould thinke bp the premtfies, 
Ament anp thing Moulve be printed in 
aLondon in the maner of Qovtherne oz 
Wieferne {peaches : but if anp one were 
minved at Petocafkell bppon Aine, of 
Godman in Coznetwale, to imite print 
bis minde there, who could mip blame 
bimforbis D:thograpbte’, to ferue bps 
Repgbhbours accosbing to their mother 
fpeach, pea, though be tozate fo tolon 
doi, to luhomloener it tuere, be conid be 
no mow offended to fæ bis inpiting fo, 
than if be were piefent to beare btm 
(peake: and there is no doubt, but that the 





Crglith fpeach, which the learned foz? 
inthe ruled Latin, togither with thole 
tubich are acquainted twith the bulgars 
Atalian, jfrench, and Sparnith doe ble, is 
that (peach which enerp reafonable Engs 
lf} man, tofll the neare be can, frame 
bis tongue therebnto:but {uch as hanens 
conference by the liuelp voice, no? erpe- 
rience of reading, noz in reading no cer? 
tatirtie boto enery letter (houlbde be foun: 
bed, can mener conte to the knotvledge 
and ble, of that beft and mofte perfite 
Engli: which bp Gods grace 3 will the 
naret 3 can follow ,leauing manpe an 
Arckbome terme (which 3 could ble) bi 
tanie 3 regarde fo: tobole fake 3 borit.. 








ERD 
= 


Text 80 is clear evidence of the advocacy of educated London speech as ‘the best and most 
perfite’, spoken by ‘every reasonable English man’. 
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and gracioufly bchauoured and bred.Our maker therfore at thefe 
dayes fhall not follow Prers plowmuan nor Gower nor Lydgate nor 
yet Chaucer, for their language is now out of vfe with vs: neither 
fhall he take the termes of Northern-men,fuch as they vfein day- 
dy talke, whether they be noble men or gentlemen, or of their beft 
clarkes all isa matter : norin cffet any {peach vfed beyond the 
riuet of Trent.thoush ho man can deny bue chat theirs is the pi- 
rer Englith Saxon at this day, yet it isnoe fo Courtly nor fo cur- 
rant as our Southerne Englifh is , no moreis the far Wefternemis 
{peach : ye thall therfore take the vfuall {peach of the Court , and 
that of London and the fhires lying about London within ix. 
myles,and not much aboue. I fay not this but that ineuery fhyre 
of England there be gentlemen and others that fpeakebut fpecial- 
ly write as good Southerneas we of Middlefex or Surrey do; bue 
‘not the common people of cuery thire, co whom the gentlemen, 
‘and alfo their learned clarkes do for the moft part condeftend,but 
herein we are already ruled by th’Englifh Dictionaries and other 
bookes written by learned men „and therefore it necdeth none o- 
ther direétionin that behalfe. 
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ai 


(i) Describe the assumptions about language that are evident in the text. Comment 
particularly on the following: 
ta) His use of the word corruptions to describe changes in a language. 
(b) The reference to a language that is naturali, pure and the most vsuall. 
tc) His contrasting of good townes and Cities with other places. 
id) His references to the inferiour sort of men and women. 
ie) The attitude implied in any speach vsed beyond the riuer of Trent. 
(11) Are Puttenham’'s attitudes still current today? 








Activity 9.10 





Puttenham was expressing a point of view that is probably common in all societies. There 
is evidence earlier in the sixteenth century in the books on spelling and grammar, which 
Puttenham mentions, that ‘diversity’ in the language worried writers and scholars. The 
implications of this point of view are, however, more serious, because it is not limited simply 
to specifying a choice of language for writers: 

e Varieties of the language are marked by social class and education. Social classes 

speak differently and can be recognised by their speech. Written and spoken English 

have prestige varieties. 
© Once a written standard language becomes the norm for speech in the educated class, 

the division between that class and regional dialect speakers 1s complete. 


Such differences of language are a part of every society. Standardisation of language is a 
necessary development in a society, but brings with it social consequences. 

This development of a standard is, therefore, the background to our continuing study of 
the development of EMnE in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 


9.8 Evidence for some sixteenth century varieties of 
English 


9.8.1 National dialects 


The dialogue of characters in plays cannot be taken as completely authentic evidence of the 
spoken language, but may indicate the more obvious dialectal features of speech. In 
Shakespeare's The Life of Henry the Fifi, there are comic episodes involving four captains — 
Gower, Fluellen, Mackmorrice and lamy. Their names give them away as an Englishman, a 
Welshman, an Irishman and a Scotsman. 


D 





Activity 9.11 


s 


Describe the dialectal features of the characters’ speech which 1s indicated by the spelling, 
vocabulary and syntax of the dialogue in Text 82. 
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Early Modern English H ~ the sixteenth century: 700 


TEXT 82 — Shakespeare's The Life of Henry the Fift 


Emer Gower. 

Gower, Captain Flacles, you muft come prefently tothe 
Mines; the Duke of Gloucefter would fpeak with you. 

Fin. To rhe Mines? Tell you the Duke, it is not fo 
good to come to the Mines: for look you, the Mines 
are not according to the Difciplines of War; the Con- 
cavities of ic rs not fillicienc : for look you, th’ athver- 
fary, you may dilefs unto the Duke, look you, 1s digt 
himlelf four yards under the Countermines : by Cheflus, 
I chink a will plow up ail, if there is not better dire- 
clions. 

Gower. The Duke of Glouecfer, to whom the Order 
of tae Siege 1s given, is altogether directed by an Irifh 


man, a very valiant Gentleman, Pfaith. 

Weick. Itis Captain Makmorrsce, isat not? 

Gower. 1 think it be. 

Welch, By Cheflw he is an Afs, as in the World, 1 
will verifie as much in his Beard: he ha’s no more directi- 
ons in the true difciplines of the Wars, look you, of the 
Roman difciplines, than is a Puppy-dog, 


Enter. Makmorrice, and Captain Jamy. 


Gomer, Here a comes, and the Scoss Captain, Captain 
Famy, with him. 

Welch, Captain Yamy is a marvellous valorous Gen- 
tleman, that is certain, and of great expedition and know- 
ledge in th’aunchiant Wars, upon my particular know- 
iedge of his directions, by Chefhu ke will maintain his 
Argument as welas any Militarie man in the World, in 
the Diftiplines of the priftine Warsof the Romans, 

Scor, i fay gudday, Captain Finellen, 

Welch. Goddento your Worfhip, good Captain Famer. 

Gower. How now, Captain Adekmorrice, have you quit 
the Mines? have the Pioners given o’re ? 

Jrifh. By Chrifh, Law, tih iH done : the Work ifh give 


over, the Trompet found the Retrear. By my Hand! 


{wear, and my father’s Soul, The Work ith ill done: 
itih give over: I would have blowed up the Town, 
fo Chrifh fave me, law, in an hour. O tifh ill done, tih 
ill done : by my Hand tifh iH done. 

Welch. Sipe Makmorrice, E befeech you now, 
will you vouchafe me, look you, a few difputations with 
you, as partly. touching or concerning the difciplines of 
the War, the Roman Wars, in the way of Argument, 
look you, and friendly communication : partly to 
fatishe my Opinion, and partly for the fatisfattion, look 
you, of my Mind, as touching the direction of the Mi- 
litary difeipline, that is the Point. 

Scor. 1t fall be vary gud, gud feith, gud Captens bath, 
and 1 fall quit you with gud leve, as 1 may pick occafion : 
that fal I marry. 

Jrifh, Itis no time to diftourfe, fo Chrifh fave me: 
The day 1s hot, and the Weather, and the Wars, and the 
King, and the Duke < itis not tame to difcourfe, the Town 
is befecch’d : and the Trumpet calls us to the Breach, and 
we talk, and by Chrifh do nothing, ’tis hame for us all : 
fo God fa’me ’tis hame to ftand {till, it 1s hame by my 
hand; and there is Throats to be cur, and Works to be 
done, and there ifh nothing done, fo Chrift fa’me law. 

Scor. By the Mes, ere theife eyes of mine take them- 
feives to flomber, ayle de gud fervice, or He ligge th? 
grund for it; ay, or go to death~ and Ile pay’c as va- 
loroully as 1 may, that fal i farcly do, the breff and 
the long, marry, | wad full fain heard fome queftion 
tween you tway. 
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9.8.2 Using thou/thee and ye/you 


In OE, there were both singular and plural forms of the 2nd person pronoun, Pu/Pe/Pin and 
ge/eow/eower, This was at first a simple contrast of number — Pu was used to address one 
person and ge more than one — or of case — Pujge as subject, Pe/eaw as object and Pin/eower as 
possessive. However, 1 developed into a means of marking the relationship between the 
speaker and the listener which the language has now lost, and so n is difficult for us to respond 
to the social connotations of thee/thou/thine and ye/you/your in ME and EMnE writing. 

The pronoun ye/you/your came to be spoken to a single person to mark a relationship that 
was either formal or one of superiority of rank, and thou/thee/thine of informality and 
intimacy. A master or mistress used thou to a servant, but the servant replied with ye. It 
remamed conventional to address God as thou, as in the Church of England's Book of Common 
Prayer, from the 1540s. The 1611 translation of the Bible preserved the contrasting use of thou 
and you as singular and plural, which remained familiar to readers and church goers until the 
1960s (when the New English Bible began to be used), long after thou had ceased to be used in 
speech. 


(Note that the distinction between ye as subject and you as object became confused during 
the sixteenth century, so that they were virtually interchangeable. You can find plenty of 


examples tn Shakespeare.) 
The choice between using thou or you was part of a quite complex way of charting the 
course of a relationship, and if we are not aware of this, then we miss something important in, 


for example, Shakespeare's plays, as the extract from The Tragedie of King Lear (see Text 84) 
shows. Section 10.3.2 shows how the Quaker George Fox used thon in a way that appeared to 


msuli others. 

This social meaning of thou and ye had been established well before the sixteenth century. 
Here is an example from the 1390s tn Chaucer's ‘The Knight's Tale’. Arcite, in prison, 
addresses the gods Mars and Juno at first with thow as individuals and then with youre as a 
parr. Immediately, he goes on to address his absent love Emelye, whom he has seen but not yet 
met, with ye. He is the suppliant and she is far above him in his estimation, so row would not 
be appropriate, as it would mark an established inumacy. 


Alas thow felle Mars, allas Iuno, 
Thus hath youre tre oure lynage al fordo ... lines 1561-2 


Ye sleen me with youre eyen, Emelye, 
Ye been the cause wherfore that I dye ... lines 1569-70 


Elsewhere in The Canterbury Tales, the Host addresses the Cook with then: 


Now tel on, gentil Roger, by thy name 
But yet I praye thee be nat wrooth for game ... lines 4345-6 


but uses ye to the Monk, his social superior: 


Now telleth ye, sire monk, if that ye konne ... line 3114 


In English today, we have only one 2nd person pronoun, you/your, which 1s used to 
sw. address both one and more than one person, and carries no connotations of power or intimacy. 
i ) The former singular forms thou/thee/thine are archaic. 


9.8.3 Regional dialects 


By the end of the sixteenth century, the educated language of London was clearly established 
as the standard for writing in England, so that there is little evidence of the regional dialects 
apart from occasional references. Here is another extract from Richard Verstegan's A 
Resniution of Decayed Intelligence (see Text 76) which gives us just a litte information about 
regional dialects. He 1s discussing ‘alteratton and variete’ in related languages like Danish, 
Norwegian and Swedish, and is saying that they do not borrow ‘from any extrauagant language’ 
(the word extravagant here meant outside the boundaries, that is, foreign). 
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TEXT 83 - Richard Verstegan’s A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence, 1605. a 


This isa thing 
that eafely may happen in {o fpatious a toung as this, 
it beeing {poken in {6 many different countries and 
regions, when wee fee that in fome f{eueral partes of 
England it ielf, both the names of things and pro- 
nountiations: of woords are fomwhat different, and 
that among the countrey people that neuer borrow 
any e out of the Latin or French, and of this 
different pronountiation one example in fteed of 
many fhal fuffife,as this: for pronouncing according 
as one would fay at London, J would eat moze cheefe pf 
J had it/the northern man faith, Bp fad eat mare cheefe 
gin ap havet/anid the wefterne man faith: Ciud eat moze 
cheefcan chad it, Lo heer three different pronountia- 
tions in our own countrey in one ching ;& heerof 
many the lyke examples might be alleaged. 


s 


Identify and describe the differences between the three dialectal sentences quoted in Text 83. 


a 


There is litle evidence of contemporary regional dialect in Shakespeare's plays, but an 
example can be found in The Tragedie of King Lear. Edgar, the Duke of Gloucester's son, 
banished by King Lear, disguises himself as a madman — a Tom a Bedlam. The speech he 
assumes is often inconsequential but not obviously dialectal, for example: 


















iS 





Activity 9.12 








Away, the fowle fiend followes me, thorough the sharpe 
hathorne blowes the cold wind, goe to thy cold bed and warme 
thee. 


but at one point, defending his blinded father, his speech becomes clearly dialectal for one 
short episode. 


In the following extract, Gloster does not recognise Edgar as his son, and cannot see him. 
The Steward believes Edgar to be a beggar. The facsimile is taken from the folio of 1685. 
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TEXT 84 — Shakespeare's The Tragedie of King Lear 


Glow. Now good Sir, what are you? 
Edg. A moft poor man, madetame to fortunes blows 

Who, by the Art of known, and feeling forrows, 

Am pregnant to good pitty. Give me your hand, 

Ple lead you to fome biding. 
Glon. Hearty thanks : 

The bounty, and the benizon of Heaven 

Toboor, and boot. 


Enter Steward. 


Stew. A proclaim’d prize: moft happy: 


That eyelefs head of thine, was firft fram’d flefh 
To raife my fortunes. Thou old, unhappy traitor, 
Briefly thy felf remember : the Sword is out 

That muft deftroy thee. 

Glou. Now let thy friendly hand 
Put ftrength enough to'r. 

Stew. Wherefore,bold Peazant, 

Darft thou fupport a publifh’d traitor ? hence, 
Left that ch’intection of his fortune take 
Like hald on thee, Let go his Arm, 
Edg. Chill not let go Zir, 
Without vurther cafion. 

Stew. Let go, Slave, or thou dy’ft. 

Edg. Good Gentleman go your gate, and let poor volk 
pafs: and’chud ha’been zwagged out of my life, ’twould 
ha’been zo long as ’tis,.by a vortnight. Nay, come not 
nearth’old man: keep out che vor’ye, or ice try whither 
your Coftard, or my Ballow be che harder; chill be plain 
with you, 

Stew. Out Dunghil. 

Ede. Child pick your teeth Zir: come, no matter vor 
your foyns. 

Stew, Slave thou haft flain me: viliain, take my purle; 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury mv body, 

And give the Letters which thou fine’ about me, 
To Edmud Eari of Glofer - fter him out 
Upon the Englifh party. Oh untimely death, death. 
Edg, | know thee well. A ferviceable Villain, 
As duteous to the vices of thy Miftris, 
As badnefs would defire. 

Glou. What, is he dead ? 

Ede. Sit you down Father : reft you. 





(A detailed description can be found in Commentary 14 of the Text Commentary Book.) 
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Ls 





a 


(i) Which of Richard Verstegan‘s exampies of dialect in Text 83 does Edgar's speech 
resemble? pa 

(ii) The scene of the play is set in Kent. The words ice try stand for / sal try. Sal for shall and > 
gate for way are both northern forms. Is Shakespeare accurately reproducing a regional 
dialect? 

Gi) Describe the differences in Edgar's language, when he is talking to Gloster and the 
Steward, which mark it as a dialect. 

(iv) Explain the changing use of the 2nd person pronouns thou/thee/thine and ye/you/your. 





Activity 9.13 





9.9 English at the end of the sixteenth century 


Reading texts from the sixteenth century onwards. we find fewer and fewer features of 
vocabulary and grammar that are archaic and unfamiliar, and it becomes more difficult to 
specify exactly what differences there are between older and contemporary English. This is 
especially so if the spelling of older texts is modernised. Facsimiles or exact reproductions 
make the language look more unfamiliar than it really ts. But it 1s worth trying to sum up the 
principal differences between English in 1600 and Standard English today. Most of them have 
already been described in relation to the printed texts. 


9.9.1 Spelling and punctuation 


OE and ME <p> was no longer in use, except in the conventional abbreviations for te and 
that, <G> and <y>. 

<u> and <v> were still used for both vowel /u/ and consonant /v/, determined by their 
position in the written or printed word. Similarly, long and short <s> continued to be written 
according to their position in the word. 

Letier <j> was not yet im general use for the consonant, only as a variant of letter <1>. 
Letters <i> and <y> were generally interchangeable for the vowel /i/. 

The redundant final <e> was still added to many words, long after the unstressed vowel 
fəl had disappeared. 

The comma <>, colon <:> and full stop (prick) <.> were used, with question and 
exclamation marks <?>, <!>. The virgule or strike </> was no longer in general use by 1600. 
The apostrophe <> to mark the possessive had not yet appeared. 


9.9.2 Pronunciation 


The raising or diphthongisation of long vowels m the South and Midlands (the Great Vowel 
Shift) had taken place, but was not yet complete. For some time. until after the sixteenth 
century, there were no words with the long back vowel /a:/. 

<ee> words were generally pronounced /i:/, <ea> words /e:/, <oo> words /u:/ and <oa> 
words /o:/, but there was considerable irregularity and vanation between dialects. Many words 
spelt with <ea> and <oo> were pronounced with either a long or a short vowel in different 
dialects, This diversity led to a growing demand for regularity and standardisation. 
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9.9.3 Vocabulary 


The adoption of large numbers of Latin words into the written language had been made easy 


because of the previous adoption of hundreds of French words. At the same time, a number of 


new prefixes and suffixes were also adopted into the language and used with English words; 
for example: 


circum- non- -abie -ant/-ent 

co- pre- -acy -ate 

dis- Te- -age -ES$ 

en/em- semi- -al «cian 

inter- sub- -ance -i$e 
-ancy/-ency -let 


Words were also adopted from other languages, some through travel and exploration, 
others from foreign literature and culture. For example, the following list contains a very small 
selecuon of words adopted before 1600 from Latin, Greek, French, Italian, Spanish, Low 
German, Scandinavian, Scots Gaelic, Persian and Arabic. Many were adopted indirectly, via 
another language, Greek words were often adopted through their use in Latin. for instance. 


i 


Find the source of the following words from an etymological dictionary. 





Activity 9.14 


almanac carnival medium serviette 
armada chorus milliner silt 
arsenic cipher pickle slogan 
batten (vb) galleon plaid taffeta 
bog genius redeem traffic 
bonnet jasmine rhythm vacuum 
buoy lemon scrag waggon 





9.9.4 Grammar 


In general terms, the grammar of sixteenth century English is the same as that of ME; only a 
few features mark it as an earlier form. 


Personal pronouns 
Both 2nd person pronouns were stili in use, thou/thee/thy/thine and ye/you/your (see Section 
9.8.2), and the neuter pronoun /itfhis. 

The unstressed form a was written for de, as in Shakespeare's The Life of Henry the Fift, 
when Mistress Quickly describes Falstaff's death: 


.. @ made a finer end, and went away and it had beene any Christome Childe: a parted cu'n 
iust betweene Twelue and One ... and a babeld of greene fields ... so a cryed out, God, 
God, God, three or foure times ... so a bad me lay more Clothes on his feet ... 


Relative pronouns 

That and which were most common. Which was used with a human subject ~ Our Father 
which art in heaven ... — but who/whom began to be used in the late sixteenth century. 
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Verbs 
In the verb phrase, the modal system was established, with the verbs will/vould, shallishould, $ 
canjeouthe~coude, dare/durst, may/might~mought and mote/must. 

The passive was fully in use. e 

Perfect aspect was expressed with have, and also with be when the verb was intransitive,. 
as in / am come. Some complex verb phrases were recorded but they were still to develop in = 
general use. oe 

The 3rd person singular present tense was marked by both <-eth> (the southern form) and — 
<-s> (the northern form); for example: 


Beautie doth varnish Age, as if new borne, 
And giues the Crutch the Cradles infancie. 
O us the Sunne that maketh all thinges shine. 


but <-s> eventually became standard. The King James Bible of 1611 kept the old-fashioned 
<-eth> suffix, as the translation was based on the early sixteenth century translations of 
Tyndale and Coverdale. Poets continued to use both forms, because they provided different 
metrical and syllabic patterns. There is evidence in William Bullokars’ Booke at Large that both 
the <-eth> and <-s> suffixes were acceptable: 


And, s, for, eth, may chaflged be 
to yield som vers his grace truly. 


interrogatives and negatives 
The inversion of subject and verb in the simple present and past for the mterrogative was still 
common — knowest thon?, came he? — but the MnE form with do had also come into use ~ 
dost thou know?, did he come? 

Similarly, the negative nor was still used with inversion — 7 know nor — but was now also 
used with do —/ do not know. 

It is at about this time that the multiple negative ceased to be standard usage, although i 
was and still is normal usage in the dialects. 


There and it | l 
The filling of the subject slot in a clause with the ‘dummy’ there or it had been established well 
before the beginning of the century, as m the following extract from Chaucer: 


With vs ther was a doctour of phisik 
In al this world ne was ther noon hym lik ... 


It is nat honeste, it may noght auance 
For to deelen with no swich poraille ... 


and this ied to the loss of the OE and ME impersonai verb constructions without a subject, 
such as: 


Me thynketh it acordant to resoun ... 


A yeman he hadde and seruantz namo 
At that tyme for hym liste ryde so. 


which were replaced with Jr seents to me ... and It pleased hint to ride so. 


Nouns 
The plural with <-s> or <-es> was the regular form, and most <-en> forms like eyren (eggs) 
and shoon (shoes) had gone, 
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10. Early Modern English Ill — the 
seventeenth century 





In Chapters 7 to 9, we followed the establishment of educated London English as a standard 
language. Although all varieties of seventeenth and twentieth century writing are clearly 
contrasted in style, the underlying grammatical differences between seventeenth century and 
present-day English are relatively small, so there are fewer developments in the grammar to 
record, As the spelling of words becomes more and more regular, the look of the printed page 
becomes more familiar, although we still find less conformity to a standard spelling and 
punctuation in handwriting. The vocabulary ss, of course, always losing and gaining words 
according to the needs of communication. 

The remaining chapters of the book therefore consist of a series of texts that provide some 
typical examples of the uses of the language — ordinary uses, letters and diaries for example, 
and examples of literary prose, both colloquial and rhetorical, together with a section on some 
of the evidence for changes in pronunciation during the century. 


10.1 More evidence for changes in pronunciation 


All living languages are in a constant state of change m their vocabulary and grammar. A 
standard language, however. changes more siowly, because new forms tend to be resisted, and 
the very fact of it being standard means that 11 1s regarded as fixed and unchangeable. 

At the same time as the establishment of a standard in vocabulary and grammar, sosial 
standards of pronunciation are also set up, and the speech of those with prestige or authority is 
imitated by others. In this way, there is a polarisation of opinion in atitudes to language use. 
which is derived from differences of social class. In the seventeenth century, rural and artisan 
speech was referred to as barbarous, meaning uncultured or unpolished as against polite or 
civilised. In England today, if a man or woman 1s said to have ‘a good accent’, we would 
understand what is meant, although we might find it hard to describe objectively. It is 
commonly asserted that such speech ‘has no accent’, but to say of someone that 'she speaks 
with an accent’ is to imply a non-standard or regional way of speaking. 

The evidence for pronunciation 1s not as easy to interpret as that for vocabulary, spelling 
and grammar, m spite of a series of books on spelling and pronunciation in the seventeenth 
cenlury, because, unlike today, there was no Intemational Phonetic Alphabet (IPA) to provide 
an agreed reference for the relanonship of sounds to letters. We shall study some of this 
evidence in Section 10.9. 
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Other evidence comes from a study of the rhymes in poetry (see an earlier example from: 
Chaucer in the late fourteenth century in Section 7.3.3); some of the rhymes in John Dryden's: 
verse, written at the end of the seventeenth century, are examined in Section 10.10.3. 


10.1.1 Occasional spellings in handwritten sources 


Another indirect source of knowledge about changing pronunciation is in the spelling of. =- 
written manuscripts. Printers in the seventeenth century tended to regularise spelling more and © 0. 
more, even though there were still variations and no fixed standard of spelling had been 


established. In letters. however, even educated writers sometimes used ‘phonetic’ spellings, 
and these provide some clues to their pronunciation. The concept of a ‘spelling mistake’ had 
not yet been established. 

In what follows, we consider a small selection of ‘occasional spellings’ which are 
evidence of differences in pronunciation. The range of differences in dialectal pronunciation 
would have been much greater then than now. People moved from all parts of the country into 
London and their varicties of dialectal accent were in competition with each other for 
acceptability. Sometimes 1! was the ‘vulgar’ speech that eventually became the social standard. 

The following activity is designed to show the kind of evidence that scholars draw upon in 
building up their knowledge of changes in the language. The words do not come from any one 
particular dialect. The ME source, the spelling found in a written seventeenth century source 
and the MnE reflex are given for each word. 





Activity 10.1 


What changes tn the pronunciation of the vowels do the spellings of each group show? 


ME Written form MnE reflex 
fa:/ fer 
came ceme came 
cradel credyll cradie 
take teke take 
fe:/ fief 
semed symed seemed 
stepel stypylle steeple 
fe:} fi: 
discrete discrate discreet 
retreie retrate retreat 
faif foi 
joinen gine join 
puisun/poisoun pyson poison 
rejoissen regis rejoice 
fd fai 
defiled/defyled defoyled defiled 
/er/ /3:/ 
certem sarten certain 
derpe darth dearth 
diuert divart divert 
lernen larne learn 
merci marcy mercy 
persoun parson person/parson 





Although consonants are more stable than vowels, there have been a number of changes 
for which there 1s evidence in written letters. 
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Gil 
Bi 





Activity 10.2 





Describe any changes of pronunciation in the consonants indicated by the spelling in the 


followme words. 


ME Written word MnE reflex 
doughter dafter daughter 
boght boft bought 
fasoun — fessychen fashion 
instruccion instrocshen instruction 
issu/issue ishu issue 
suspecious suspishious SUSPICIOUS 
seute/siute sheute suit 

morsel mosselle morsel 
persoun passon person/parson 
portion posshene portion 
scarsliche skasely scarcely 
excepte excep except 

often offen often 
wastcotte (16th C) wascote walstcoat 
linnene lynand linen 

los loste loss 

syns synst since 
vermine varnent vermin 


(Data from Studies in English Rhymes from Surrey to Pape, H. C. Wyld, 1923) 





10.1.2 Evidence of change from musical settings 


Sir Walter Raleigh's poem What is Our Life? was set to music by Orlando Gibbons in 1612. 
The first two lines are: 


What ts our life? a play of passion, 

Our nurth the music of division ... 
The music sets passion to three syllables on separate notes, pus/si/on, and diusion to four. 
difvi/sifon, so the pronunciation of the last two syllables of each word must have been /-si'on/ 
and /-zi'on/, with secondary stress on the final syllable /on/, as well as primary stress, as in 
today's pronunciation. /'pæfən/ and /di'vigon/. This loss of secondary stress in many words 
marks one of the differences between sixteenth and seventeenth century pronunciation and today’s. 


10.1.3 Evidence of change from verse 


Hundreds of lines of verse were written in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries by 
William Shakespeare. Ben Jonson and other dramatists, using the iambic pentameter line, 
which in its regular form consisted of ten syllables of alternating unstressed and stressed 
syllables, as in Raleigh's poem and in these lines of Shakespeare: 


What say / you, can / you loue / the Gen / leman? 
This night / you shall / behold / him at / our feast 


This gives us the patterning of stressed syllables in words of two or more syllables, and shows 
eh Salas the distribution of stress has since changed. For example, the word proportion in these 
ines: 


I thought King Henry had resembled thee, 
In Courage, Courtship, and Proportion: 
must have four syllables to complete the line: 
In Cour- / age Court- / ship and / propor- / ti- on 


and reinforces the musical evidence about the pronunciation of passton and division. 
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Activity 10.3 


S 


What is the stress pattern of the italicised words in the following lines from Shakespeare, and _ 
in present-day speech? ae 


TEXT 85 — Shakespeare 


1... [do contre thee, 
Who art the Table wherein all my thoughts 
Are visibly Character‘d, 
Ay, and peruersly, she perseners so: 
Goe to thy Ladies graue and call hers thence, 
Or at the least, in hers, sepuicher thine. 
Madam: if your heart be so obdurate: 
Vouchsafe me yet your Picture for my loue, 
5 Nephew, what meanes this passionate discourse? 
6 She beares a Dukes Revenewes on her back, 
And in her heart she scornes our Pouertie: 
7 Pernitious Protector, dangerous Peere ... 
8 Away: Though parting be a fretfull corosiue, 
It is applyed to a deathfull wound. 
9 Close vp his eyes, and draw the Curtaine close, 
And let vs all to Meditation. 
10 Is it for him you do enuie me so? 


ta bw 


da 








10.2 Sir Thomas Browne 
10.2.14 Religio Medici 


Sir Thomas Browne {1605-82), after studying medicine on the Continent, practised as a 
physician in Norwich for the rest of his life, but he ts remembered today as a writer. His first 
book Religio Medici (the faith of a doctor’) had been written as ‘a private Exercise directed to 
myself, but a pirated edition had been published ‘in a most depraved Copy’. so he decided to 
publish his own version. 

The book explores the tenston that existed then between religious faith and new scientific 
ideas. This conflict had been expressed earlier by John Donne in 1611 in An Anatomy of the 
World: 


And new Philosophy calls all in doubt, 

The Element of fire 1s quite put out; 

The Sun ts lost, and th'earth, and no mans wit 
Can well direct him where to looke for 1... 
‘Tis all in peeces, all coherence gone; 

All just supply, and all Relation. 


The following short extract from Religio Medici expresses Sir Thomas Browne's religious 
faith. 


TEXT 86 ~ Sir Thomas Browne's Religio Medici, 1642 


As for those wingy Mysteries in Divinity, and airy subtieties in Religion, which have 
unhing'd the brains of better heads, they never stretched the Pia Mater (= a 
membrane in the brain) of mine. Methinks there be not impossibilities enough in 
Religion for an active faith; the deepest Mysteries ours contams have not only been 
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tt ty 
illustrated, but maintained, by Syllogism (= a logical argument consisting of two 
propositions and a conclusion) and the rule of Reason. I love to lose m y selfina 
mystery, to pursue my Reason to an O altitudo!. ‘Tis my solitary recreation to pose my 
apprehension with those involved Ænigma's and riddles of the Trinity, with 
Incarnanions, and Resurrection. | can answer all the Objections of Satan and my 
rebellious reason with that odd resolution I learned of Tertullian, Certum est quia 
impossibile est (= Latin for /t is certain because n is impossible), 


Students of literature value Browne's writings for their style rather than for their content, 
and style is of interest to students of language too, in showing how a writer explots and 
expands the resources of the language of the ume. 


10.2.2 Vulgar Errors 


Sir Thomas Browne's learning is illustrated in the volumes of Pseudodoxia Epidenuca, or 
Enquiries into very many received tenents and commonly presumed truths, which are more 
popularly known as Vulgar Errors ~ vulgar in the sense of common. He examines a variety of 
beliefs that were commonly held in the light of authority {what had been written about the 
subject), rational thought and experience. The outcome is often, to a modern reader, quaint and 
amusing, but the book gives us valuable insights into the ‘world view’ of the early seventeenth 
century, which was still largely a late medieval view in spite of the beginnings of scientific 
experiment at that time. 

The following extract shows the alternation of direct observation and appeal to antiquarian 
authorities (now long since forgotten), which he applies to the problem ‘what is Sperma-ceti?’, 
a substance found in whales and used both in medicine and the manufacture of candles. Notice 
also his literal acceptance of the Old Testament account of Jonah and the whale. As a point of 
minor interest. he uses the phrases sity foot and two pound, which today are arguably non- 
standard (for the OE origins of this construction see Section 2.7.3). 


TEXT 87 — Sir Thomas Browne's Vulgar Errors (i) 


What Sperma-Cet is, men might justly doubt. since the learned Hofmannus in his 
work of Thirty years, saith plainly, Nescio gid sit (Latin for / do not know what it 
is). And therefore need not wonder at the vanety of opinions; while some conceived it 
to be flos maris (Laun for a flower of the sea), and many, a bituminous substance 
floating upon the sea. . 

That n was not the spawn of the Whale, according to vulgar conceit, or nominal 
appellation (= name given without reference to fact) Phylosophers have always 
doubted, not easily conceiving the Seminal humour (= sperm, Aumour = body flud) of 
Animals, should be inflamable: or of a floating nature. 

That it proceedeth from a Whale, beside the relation of Clusius, and other learned 
observers, was indubitably determined, not many years since by a Sperma-Cen 
Whale, cast upon our coast of Norfolk. Which, to lead on further inquiry, we cannot 
omit to inform. It contained no less then sixty foot in length, the head somewhat 
peculiar. with a large prominency over the mouth: teeth only in the lower Jaw, 
received into fleshly sockets in the upper. The Weight of the largest about two pound: 
No gristly substances in the mouth, commonly called Whale-bones;: Only two short 
finns seated forwardly on the back; the eyes but small. the pizell large, and prominent. 
A lesser Whale of this kind above twenty years ago, was cast upon the same shore. 

The discription of this Whale seems omitted by Gesner, Rondelenus, and the first 
Editions of Aldrovandus; but describeth the latin impression of Pareus, in the 
Exoticks of Clusius, and the natural history of Niremberems: but more amply in Icons 
and figures of Joluistonus ... 

Out of the head of this Whale, having been dead divers days, and under putrifaction, 
flowed streams of oyl and Sperma-Ceti; which was carefully taken up and preserved 
by the Coasters. But upon breaking up, the Magazin of Sperma-Ceu, was found in the 
head lying in folds and courses, in the bigness of goose eggs, encompassed with large 
flakie substances, as large as a mans head, in form of hony-combs, very white and full 
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of oyl ... And this many conceive to have been the fish which swallowed Jonas.’ 
Although for the largeness of the mouth, and frequency in those seas, it may pos 
be the Lamia. Rah 

Some part of the Sperma-Ceti found on the shore was pure, and needed litle =... 
depuration (= purifying); a great part mixed with fetid oyl, needing good preparation, :.-- 
and frequent expression, to bring 1t to a flakie consistency. And not only the head, but... ee 
other parts contained it. For the carnous parts being roasted, the oyl dropped out, an.” 
axungious (= greasy, like lard) and thicker parts subsiding; the oyl it self contained 
also much in it, and still after many years some 1s obtained from it.. 


sibly 


(A full analysis of the text is given in Commentary 15 in the Text Commentary Book.) 


— 
P| 


Activity 10.4 





(i) Discuss how the vocabulary and grammatical structures that Browne uses tn Text 87 tend 
io make the style of his writing formal and unlike ordinary speech. 

(ii) Identify those parts of the text in which Browne appeals to either authority, reason or 
experience, 





It was a ‘vulgar error’ of the umes that a badger's legs were longer on one side than the 
other, and Browne discusses this also. 


TEXT 88 — Sir Thomas Browne's Vulgar Errors (ii) 


That a Brock or badger hath the legs on one side shorter then of the other, though an 
opinion perhaps not very ancient, is yet very general; received not only by Theorists 
and unexperienced believers, but assented unto by most who have the opportunity to 
behold and hunt them daily. And for my own part, upon indifferent enquiry, I cannot 
discover this difference, although the regardable side be defined, and the brevity by 
most imputed unto the left. 

Again. It seems no easie affront unto reason, and generally repugnant unto the 
course of Nature; for if we survey the total set of Animals, we may in therr legs, or 
Organs of progression, observe an equality of length. and parity of Numeration; that 
is, not any to have an odd legg, or the supporters and movers of one side not exactly 
answered by the other. Perfect and viviparous quadrupeds, so standing in their 
position of proneness, that the opposite points of Neighbour-legs consist m the same 
plane; and a line descending from their Navel intersects at right angles the axis of the 
Earth ... 


{There is a compiete list of the vocabulary of Text 88, and a commentary on the activity, in 
Commentary 15 in the Tew Commentary Book.) 





Activity 10.5 


Discuss the distribuuon of words of OE. French and Latin derivation in Text 87 or 88, and 
their effect upon the formality and style of the writing. 
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10.3 George Fox's journal 


George Fox (1624-91) was the son of a Leicestershire weaver. He experienced a religious 
conversion, an intense spiritual conviction of ‘the Inner Light of Christ’, and left home in 1643 
to become a preacher and the founder of the Society of Friends, or Quakers. At this time, 
however, failure to conform to the doctrines and practice of the Church meant civil penaities 
and often persecution. He was imprisoned many umes, and it was dumng his long stay in 
Worcester jail between 1673 and 1674 that he dictated an account of his experiences to his 
fellow prisoner Thomas Lower, who was Fox's son-in-law. 

Fox's journal is not only a moving account of his life but also, for students of language, an 
insight into everyday spoken language of the late seventeenth century, as H was taken down 
from Fox's spoken narrative. 

Some extracts follow in which Fox speaks of some of his many clashes with individuals 
and institutions. 


10.3.1 The origin of the name ‘Quaker’ 


The name ‘Quaker’ was originally a term of abuse, but it has since been adopted by the Friends 
and its original connotations lost. Fox and his followers called themselves Children of the 
Light, Friends of Truth or simply Friends. George Fox explains i his journal how the name 
Quaker came about: 


... this was Justice Bennett of Darby y! first called Us Quakers because wee bid y™ tremble 
att ye Word of God & this was m ye year 1650. 


Fox referred to this in a letter addressed to Justice Bennett and reproduced in his journal. 


TEXT 89 ~ The Journal of George Fox, 1650 


_ Collonell Bennett that called the servants of the Lord Quakers 
G.F. paper to him: Collonell bennett of darbe 1650 


.. thou wast the first man in the nation that gave the people of god the name quaker 
And Called them quakers, when thou Examinest George in thy house att Derbey 
(which they had never the name before) now A Justice to wrong name people, what 
may the brutish people doe, if such A one A Justice of peace give names to men, 
but thou art Lifted upp proud and haughty and soe turnest Against the Just 

one given upp to misname the saints, and to make lyes for others to beeleve. 


Thus saith the LORD, The heaven 1s my throne, and the earth 1s my footstool: where is 
the house that ye build unto me? and where is the place of my rest? For all those 
things hath mine hand made, and all those things have been, saith the LORD: but to 
this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at 
my word. (Isaiah 66: 1-2) 


(The Journal of George Fox, Norman Penney ted.), Cambridge UP, 1911) 


The spelling and punctuation of the written journal are typical of the time in their lack of 
conformity to the developing printed standard, but if a transcription is made using present-day 
spelling and punctuation, it becomes easier to examine the features of vocabulary and grammar 
that mark the narrative style. 


Transcription : 
... Thou wast the first man in the nation that gave the people of God the name ‘Quaker’, 
and called them ‘Quakers’, when thou examine(d)st George (Fox) in thy house at Derby 
(which they had never the name before). Now, a Justice to wrong name peopie! What 
may the brutish people do, if such a one ~ a Justice of Peace — give names to men? But 
thou art lifted up proud and haughty, and so turnest against the just. (Thou art) one 
given up to misname the saints, and to make lies for others to believe ... 
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There can be no doubt that this 1s a record of speech, with its exclamation 'now A Justice to” 
wrong name people’, and the verb wrong name, but its only marked difference from MnE is the. 
use of thou in addressing the Justice, which Fox insisted upon. oe 


10.3.2 Saying thou to people 


The use of thee/thou/thine became old-fashioned and out of date in polite society during the ` 
seventeenth century. For example, in Section 10.5, you will see that Dorothy Osborne always 
uses you when writing to her future husband, in the 1650s. The grammarian John Wallis in 
1653 considered that the use of rhon was ‘usually contemptuous, or familiarly caressing’ and 
that ‘custom’ required the plural you when addressing one person. 

George Fox took a different view and published a pamphlet in 1660 called: 


A Battle-Door for Teachers and Professors to Learn Singular and Plural; You to many and 
Thou to One: Singular One, Thou; Plural Many, You 


He believed that the use of thou to address one person was a mark of equality between people, 
whereas it had long been used to mark social superiority or inferiority. 


TEXT 90 - George Fox's A Battle-Door for Teachers, 1660 


For all you Doctors, Teachers, Schollars, and School-masters, that teach people in 
your Hebrew, Greek, Latine, and English Grammars, Plural and Singular; that is, 
Thou to one, and You to many, and when they leam 1, they must not practice H: what 
good doth your teaching do them? for he is a Novice, and an Ideot, and a fool called 
by You, that practises it; Plural, You to many; and Singular, Thou to one. 

Now Peopie, What good doth all your giving money to these Schoolmasters, 
Teachers, and Doctors, to teach your children Singular and Plural. in their Accidence, 
and Grammars? ... If your childe practice that which he hath learned at School, 
which you have paid for, he is called a Clown, and unmannerly, and ill bred ... 





Activity 10.6 


s 


(G) Rewnte the following two extracts from Fox’s journal using present-day spelling and 
punctuation. (Text 91 describes events at Patrington in the East Riding of Yorkshire; 
Text 92 describes what happened when Fox was brought before a JP.) 

üi) Why was the woman 'something strange’ and why did the JP ask whether Fox was not 
'Mased or fonde'? l l 

(iii) Explain Fox's use of the word meate when referring to milk and cream. 

üv) Explain the use of letter <y> in the words ye and y’. 


TEXT 91 — The Journal of George Fox, 1651 (i) 


... And afterwards I passed away through ye Country & att night came to an Inn: & 
there was a rude Company of people & I askt ye woman if shee had any Meate to 
bringe mee some: & shee was somethinge strange because I saide thee & thou to her: 
soe I askt her if shee had any milke but shee denyed it: & I askt her if shee had any 
creame & shee denyed y' also though I did not greatly like such meate but onely to 

try her. 

er there stoode a churne in her house: & a little boy put his hande Into ye churne 
& pulled it doune: & threw all ye creame In ye floore before my eyes: & soe Itt 
manifested ye woman to bee a lyar: & soe ] walkt out of her house after ye Lord God 
had manifested her deccite & perversenesse: & came to a stacke of hay: & lay in ye 
hay stacke all night: beinge but 3 days before ye time caled Christmas in snowe & 
rame. 
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From Old English to Standard English 
TEXT 92 - The Journal of George Fox, 1652 (ii) 


... & before I was brought in before him ye garde saide It was well if ye Justice was 
not drunke before wee came to him for hee used to bee drunke very early: & when I 
was brought before him because I did not putt off my hatt & saide thou to him hee 
askt ye man whether I was not Mased or fonde: & hee saide noe: Itt was my 
principle: & soe I warned him to repent & come to ye light y! Christ had enlightened 
him withall yt with it hee might see all his evill words & actions yt hee had donne & 
acted & his ungodly ways hee had walked in & ungodly words hee had spoaken ... 





10.3.3 The steeplehouse 


The use of a particular word may cause offence when its connotations are not shared. For 
George Fox, the Church meant the people of God: he refused to use the word for the building 
in which religious worship took place. This, like much of Fox's preaching, his use of tee and 
thou, and his principled refusal to remove his hat before a magistrate, caused offence. Here ts 
one of many references to this in his journal. In Fox's view, a professor is one who pretends to 
be religious but is not truly so. 


TEXT 93 ~ The Journal of George Fox, 1652 (iii) 


.. And when I was at Oram before m ye steeplehouse there came a professor & gave 
me a push in ye brest in ye steepichouse & bid me gett out of ye Church: alack poore 
man saide I dost thou call ye steepichouse ye Church: ye Church is ye people whome 
God has purchased with his bloode: & not ye house. 


10.3.4 George Fox persecuted 


Fox's journal is full of accounts of violent attacks on Fox and his followers for their faith and 
preaching. The following extract is typical. Barlby is about 12 miles south of York and Tickhill 
is about six miles south of Doncaster. 


TEXT 94 ~ The Journal of George Fox, 1652 (iv) 


... then we went away to Balby about a mile off: & the rude people iayde waite & 
stoned us doune the lane but blessed be ye Lorde wee did not receive much hurte: & 
then ye next first day (= Fox's term for Sunday) 1 went to Tickill & there ye freinds 
(= members of the Society of Friends) of yt side gathered togeather & there was a 
mectinge (= Quaker term for a religious service). 

And I went out of ye meetinge to ye steepiehouse & ye preist & most of ye heads 
of ye parish was goti uppe Into ye chancell & soe I went uppe to y™ & when | began 
to speake they fell upon mee & ye Clarke uppe with his bible as I was speakinge & 
hitt mee in ye face yt my face gusht out with bloode y! I bleade exceedingely in ye 
steepichouse & soe ye people cryed letis have him out of ye Church as they caled it: 
& when they had mee out they exceedingely beate mee & threw me doune & threw 
mee over a hedge: & after dragged mee through a house Into ye street stonemnge & 
beatinge mee: & they gott my hatt from mee which I never gott againe. 

Soe when bwas gott upon my leggs I declared to y™ ye worde of life & showed to 
y™ ye fruites of there teachers & howe they dishonored Christianity, 

And soe after a while I gott Into ye meetinge againe amongst freinds & ye preist & 
people comeinge by ye house ] went feorth with freinds Into ye Yarde & there I 
spoake to ye preist & people: & the preist scoffed at us & caled us Quakers: but ye 
Lords power was soe over y™ all: & ye worde of life was declared in soe much power 
& dreade to y™ yt ye pretst fell a tremblinge himselfe yi one saide unto him looke 
howe ye preist trembles & shakes hee 1s turned a Quaker alsoe. 
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Ll Activity 10.7 [pa ees 

Examine the grammatical structure of the narrative in Text 94 and describe those features that 
mark the text as written down from dictation, in contrast to, for example, Sir Thomas ican 
Browne’s prose in Section 10.2. (A description of the grammar and vocabulary can be found in: |» 


Commentary 16 in the Text Commentary Book.) = ee meets 








10.4 John Milton 


George Fox gave offence to the religious and civil authorities both during the Commonwealth 
under Oliver Cromwell in the 1650s and the Restoration of Charles H after 1660. John Milton 
(1608-74), on the other hand, devoted years of political activity to the Puritan cause in the 
1640s and 1650s, writing books and pamphlets on behalf of, for example, religious liberty 
{against bishops), domestic liberty (for divorce) and civil liberty (against censorship). 

~ One of his best-known pamphlets was Areopagitica (the Areopagus was the highest civil 
court of Ancient Athens), 'A Speech of Mr John Milton for the Liberty of Valicenc'd Printing, 
to the Parlamant of England, Printed in the Yeare 1644". It is called a speech although in fact it 
was printed, and uses the rhetorical model of Greek and Latin oratory — as if H were written to 
be spoken. Its style 1s in complete contrast to the artless narrauve of George Fox. 


TEXT 95 — John Milton's Areopagitica (i) 






, beaffur’d, Lords and Commons,there can no greater tefti- 
mony appear, then when your prudent fpirit acknowledges and o- 
beyesthe voice of reafon from what quarter foever it be heard {pea- 
king; and renders ye as willing to repeal any Act of your own fet- 
ting forth, as any fer forth by your Predeceffors. 

If ye be thus refolv’d, as it were injury to thinke ye were not, J 
know not what fhould withbold me from prefenting ye with a fit 
inftance wherein to {hew both that love of truth which ye eminente 
ly profeffle, and that uprightnefle of your judgement which is not 
wont to be partial] to your felves; by judging over again that Order 
which ye have ordain’d tovegulate Printing. That ne-Book, pamper or 
paper Jall be henceforth Printed, snteffe the[ame be firh approv’d and li- 
cenc’s by fuch,or at leaft one of fuch as fhall be thereto appointed. 

I deny not, but thatit isof greateft concernment in the Church 
and Commonwealth, to havea vigilant eye how Bookes demeane 
themfelves.as well as men;and thereafter to confine,imprifon,and do 
tharpeft juftice on them as malefa&ors: For Books are not abfolate- 
ly dead things, but doe contain a potencie of life in them to be as a- 
étive as that foule was whofe progeny they are; nay they do preferve 
as in a violi the pureft ¢ fficacie and extradtion of that living intelle& 
that bred them. I know they are as lively, and as vigoroully prodni- 

five,as thofe fabulous Dragons teeth;and being fown up and down, 
may chance tofpring up armed men. And yet on the other hand'un- 
lefle warineffe be us‘d,as good almoft killa Manas kills good Book; 
who kills a Man kills a reafonable creature, Gods Image; but hee 
who deftroyes a good Booke, kills reafon it felfe, kills the Image of 
God, asit were in the eye. Many a man lives a burden tothe Earth; 
but a good Booke is the pretious life-blood of a mafter{pirit, imbal- 
m’d and ereafur’d up on purpofe to a life beyond life. 
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From Old English to Standard English 


A 
pi 


Using the following checklist, comment on the stage of development in spelling and grammar 
7 the si as illustrated in this text, and contrast it with the sixteenth century texts of 
apter 9, 


Snelling and punctuation 
ü) The distribution of the letters <u> and <v>, and <i> and <j>. 
(ii) The use of <-y> in the spelling of testimony, injury, etc. 
(iii) What does the spelling <'d> in assur’d, treasur’d, etc., imply about pronunciation? 
(iv) What was the probable pronunciation of armed? 
(v) Comment on these spellings: 

ta) Bookes and Books, Booke and Book. 

(b) Dragons teeth and Gods Image. 

ic) testimony, injury, ete., but potencie and efficacie. 








Activity 10.8 


Grammar 
{i} Comment on the grammar of: 
ta) ye. 
(b) 1 know not/l deny not. 
ic) doe contain{do preserve. 
(d) who kills a Man kills a reasonable creature. 
ee) that order which ye have ordain'd/whose progeny they are/hee who destroyes 
(ii) What is the inflection of the 3rd person singular present tense of verbs? ai 





The second text from Areopagitica i$ often quoted as an example of the ‘high style’ of 


rhetorical writing, and for Milton's vision of an approaching Golden Age in England. Its 
content and imagery derive largely from the older medieval world view. ) 

The ‘spirits’ and the ‘vital and rational faculties’ refer to the belief that the human body 
contained both a ‘vegetable soul', which conducted unconscious vital bodily processes. and a 
‘rational soul’, which controlled understanding and reason. | 

The comparison of the Nation to an eagle depends on an ancient ‘vulgar error’ which Sir 
Thomas Browne did not in fact discuss. Medieval descriptions of animals, real and legendary 
were collected in books called bestiaries, and the description of the eagle in a thirteenth 
century bestiary can be found in Section 3.7. k 


TEXT 96 ~ John Milton's Areopagitica (ii) 





_ Forasina body, whenthe blood is freth, the fpirits pure and 
vigorous, not only to vital, but to rational faculdes, and chofe in 
the ecuteft, and the perteft operations of wit and futtlety,it argues 
in what good plight and conftitution the body is, fo when the 
cherfulnelfe of the People is fo iprightly up, as that it has,not only 
wherewith to guard wellits own freedom and fafety, but to {parc, 
and to beftow upon the folideft and fublimeft points of controver- 
fie, and new invention, it betok’ns ns not degenerated, nor droo- 
ping to a fatall decay, but cafting of che old and wrinel’d skin of 
Corruption to outlive thefe pangs and wax young again, entring 
the glorious wales of Truth and profperogs vertue Fenin'd to bë- 
caine great and honourablein thele latter ages. Methinks I fee an 
my uittid a noble and puiffant Nation roufing herfelf like a {tron 

man after Ncep, and fhaking herinvincible locks: Methinks I fee 
her as an Eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling ber undazl’d 
eyes at the foli midday beam; purging and unfealing ber long abu- 
ied fight at the fountain it felfof heavnly radiance; while the 
whole noife of timorous and flocking birds, with thofealfo that 
love the ewilight, flutter about, amaz‘d at what fhe means, andin 
their envious gabble would prognofticat a year of fe&s and {chifms. 




















= 


Discuss the style and rhetoric of this extract. (A stylistic analysis can be found in Commentary 
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Activity 10.9 






17 of the Text Commentary Book.) 


10.5 Dorothy Osborne's letters 


Dorothy Osborne (1627-95) met William Temple in 1648 (1628-99). They married in 1654, 
after much opposition from their families m the intervening years, during which they wrote 
many letters to each other. Most of Dorothy's letters to William from 1652 to 1654 have 
survived. They give a lively and personal picture of the life and manners of the umes, and 
contain a moving portrait of her constancy at a ume when other suitors were urged upon both 
of them by their families. It was not fashionable to marry for love, and marriages for men and 
women in landed wealthy families were more often than not arranged for them, as this 
paragraph written by William Temple’s sister explains. 
St W T went mediately into England with the hopes of being soon happy in seing the end 
of soe long a persun, though against the consent of most of her friends, & dissatisfaction 
of some of his, 1! haveing occasion’d his refusall of a very great fortune when his famely 
was most in want of it, as she had done of many considerable offers of great estates & 


Famelies. 
(The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to William Temple, G. C. Moore Smith (ed.), OUP, 1928) 


Dorothy believed that letters should be ‘as free and easy as one's discourse’, so they 
provide us with an authentic account of mid-seventeenth century informal English, as if we 
were overhearing her speak. 

At the time of the following letter, William Temple was in London and Dorothy was at her 
family home, Chicksands, in Essex. Temple's diary for Friday 18 March 1653 records: 'R 
Squire carried Jane to London to goe for Guarnsey’. 

"Your fellow servant’ refers to Dorothy's servant, her companion and friend Jane Wright. 
William Temple is also a ‘servant’ of Dorothy's because he is in love with her, so he called Jane 
2 ‘fellow servant’. Jane delivered the letter to Temple on her way to Guernsey. 


TEXT 97 - Dorothy Osborne's fetter to William Temple, 17 March 1653 


Sr 

Your fellow servant upon the news you sent her 1s gocing to Looke out her Captain. 
In Earnest now shee is goeing to sea, but ‘tis to Guarnesey to her fremds there. her 
goeing is soe sudden that I have not ume to say much to you, but that I Longe to 
heare what you have done, & that I shall hate my selfe as Longe as I live if I cause 
any disorder between your father and you, but if my name can doe you any service, I 
shall not scruple to trust you with that, since I make none to trust you with my heart. 
she will dirrect you how you may sende to mee, and for god sake though this bee a 
short Letter jet not yours bee soe, tis very ate & Iam able to hold open my Eyes noe 
longer, good night. if I were not sure to meet you agame by and by, I would not 
Leave you soe soone. 

Your 





Activity 10.10 | 





=n 
| | 


Comment on the way that Dorothy makes a definite promise to marry William Temple if he 


wishes It. ~ 
=| 
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From Old English to Standard English 
l ane following text is the last page of a letter that provides evidence of the mariage 
market of the landed gentry in seventeenth century society. j 





TEXT 98 - Dorothy Osborne's letter to William Temple, 25 March 1653 







The next letter is complete. Dorothy asked William to send her copies of the diary he was 
compiling: her reference to ‘your first Chapter’ is evidence to the fact. An ague was a malarial 
type of fever, with alternate 'fits' of high temperature and shivering. 
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TEXT 99 - Dorothy Osborne's letter to William Temple, 30 April 1653 


Sr 
I am sory my last letter frighted you soe, twas now part of my intention 1t should. but 


I am more sory to see by your first Chapter that your humor 1s not alway’s soe goad 
as I could wish it, ‘twas the only thing I ever desyr'd wee might differ in and 
(therfore) I think it is deny’d mee. whilest I read the discription on't I could not 
believe but yt I had writt n my self, 11 was soe much my owne. I pitty you in Earnest 
much more then | doe my self, and yet | may deserve yours when I shall have told 
you, that besyd's all that you speake of I have gotten an Ague that with two fitts has 
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paren th Care te JESE pion op porkp ae Lice) ean a athe we 
: ; T : geo: f. kill mee indeed, besydes it is imposible I should keep it long for heer 1s my Eldest 


Brother and my Cousen Molle & two or three more of them that have great 
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the seventeenth century. 


Henry Osbome, Dorothy's brother, kept a diary, in which the following entry occurs in 
1654: 
Dec 25, Munday. Being Christmasse day my sisier was married. 


William Temple's sister Martha (later Lady Giffard) wrote a Life of Sir William Temple, her 
account gives us a little more information about Dorothy Osborne's marriage with William 
Temple. (William Temple was in Ireland in early 1654.) 
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From Old English to Standard English 
i nt OO 


TEXT 100 ~- Martha Temple's Life of Sir William Temple 


... He staid there six months, & in yt time M": Osborne came to be at liberty by the 
loss of her Father, & St W T went mediately into England with the hopes of bedk 
soon happy in seing the end of soe long a persuit, though against the consent of art 
of her friends, & dissatisfaction of some of his, it haveing occasion'd his refusall of a 
very great fortune when his Famely was most in want of it, as she had done of man 
considerable offers of great Estates & Famelies. But the misfortunes of this Anou : 
were not yet ended. The week before they were to be marryed she fell soe des erately 
ill there was little hopes” of her life and nothing, the Doctors said, but its a ie 
small pox could have sav'd her, He was happy when he saw yi secure i kinde i 
haveing greater tyes then that of her beauty though that Loss was too great to leav 
him wholy insensible. He saw her constantly while she was ill, & maned her Sain 
after. They past y* year at the House of one of their friends in the Count where at 
the end of it she was brought to bed of a son & the beginning of the aoe made ¢ 
visit to his Father and Famely, yi were then in Ireland. oar 


k 
The plural form of the word was used as a singular. 


By the 1680s, after Sir William Temple's reti j 
ae „after $ ple's retirement, they had only two children livi 
seven others having died in infancy. One of these two, also called Dorothy, died of AID 


in 1684. The followi ; 
casein: e following letter from Dorothy to her father has survived, although the date is not 


TEXT 101 ~ Dorothy Temple's letter to her father, c.1680 


Sir, -1 defer'd writing to you till 1 could tell you that I had receaved all my fine 
things, which I have just now done; but I thought never to have done giueing you 

_ thanks for them ~ they have made me soe very happy in my new closet idee 
body that comes dose admire them aboue all things, but yett not soe much as I think 
they deserue; and now, if Papa was heare I should think myself a perfect pope, though 
I hope I should not be burnt as there was one at Nell guin’s doore the 5th of j : 
November, who was sal in a great cheare, with a red nose half a yard long, with some 
hundreds of boys throwing squibs at it. monsieur gore and I agree mighty well and he 
makes me believe I shall come to something at last: that is if he stays, which I don't 
doubt but he will. because all the fatre ladys will petition for him. we are got rid of the 
workmen now, and our howse 1s redy to entertain you come when you please, and y 
will meet pi no body more giad to see you then | l g 

F 
your most obedient 
and dutiful daughter, 
D., Temple 


(Letters from Dorothy Osborne to Sir William Temple, E. A. Parry (ed.), p. 278, Dent n.d.) 


10.6 John Evelyn's diary 


ee sitar ( 1620-1706) travelled widely on the Continent and had a great variety of interests 
re ished books on engraving, tree-growing, gardening, navigation and commerce and 
are nae but is now best known for his diary, which covers most of his life. 

Pee n Civil Wars of the 1640s, Evelyn was a royalist in sympathy. After the 
n Sng edi I oe ri a Commonwealth was set up, with Oliver Cromwell later 

roiecior. One of the many ordinances or regulations imposed b i 
“oa $ ‘ the Purit: 
TROE cee the ae of Christmas and other Church fesirvals On Gian Day 
; velyn went with his wife to the chapel of Exeter House in the Sur j 
where the Earl of Rutland lived. He recorded in his diary what happened. dii 
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TEXT 102 — John Evelyn's diary for 25 December 1657 


I went with my Wife &c: to Lond: to celebrate Christmas day. Mr. Gunning’ >E 
preaching in Excester Chapell on 7: Micha 2. Sermon Ended, as he was giving us the: 
holy Sacrament. The Chapell was surrounded with Souldiers: All the Communicants 
and Assembly surpriz'd & kept Prisoners by them, some in the house, others cared. ie 
away: It fell to my share to be confined to a roome in the house, where yet were 9 ot 


permitted to Dine with the master of it, the Countesse of Dorset, Lady Hatton & some $ ee ee oe 


others of quality who invited me: In the afternoone came Collonel Whaly, Goffe & 
others from Whitehall to examine us one by one, & some they committed to the 
Martial (= Marshal, ttle of a senior Army officer), some to Prison, some Committed: 
When I came before them they tooke my name & aboad, examind me, why contrary 
to an Ordinance made that none should any longer observe the superstitious time of 
the Nativity (so esteem’d by them) I durst offend, & particularly be at Common 
prayers, which they told me was but the Masse in English, & particularly pray for 
Charles stuard, for which we had no Scripture: I told them we did not pray for Cha: 
Steward but for all Christian Kings, Princes & Governors: They replied, in so doing 
we praed for the K. of Spaine too, who was their Enemie, & a Papist, with other 
frivolous & insnaring questions, with much threatening, & finding no colour to 
detaine me longer, with much pitty of my Ignorance, they dismuss'd me: These were 
men of high flight, and above Ordinances: & spake spitefull things of our B: Lords 
nativity: so I got home late the next day blessed be God: These wretched miscreants, 
held their muskets against us as we came up to receive the Sacred Elements, as if they 
would have shot us at the Altar, but yet suffering us to finish the Office of 
Communion, as perhaps not in their Instructions what they should do in case they 


found us in that Action: 
(The Diary of John Evelyn, Voi. IH, E.S. de Beer (ed.), OUP, 1955) 


The object of the raids on churches was political as well as religious, as the authorities 
were afraid of royalist plots against the government. A newspaper, The Publick Intelligencer, 
printed an account on 28 December 1657. 


TEXT 103 - The Publick Intelligencer, 28 December 1657 


This being the day commonly called Christmas, and divers of the old Clergymen 
being assembled with people of their own congregating in private to uphold a 
superstitious observation of the day, contrary to Ordinances of Parliament abolishing 
the observation of that and other the like Festivals, and against an express Order of 
his Highness and his Privy-Council, made this last week; for this cause, as also in 
regard of the ill Consequences that may extend to the Publick by the Assemblings of 
ill-affected persons at this season of the year wherein disorderly people are wont to 
assume unto themselves too great a liberty, it was judged necessary to suppress the 
said meetings, and it was accordingly performed by some of the Soldiery employed to 
that end: who at Westminster apprehended one Mr Thiss cross*, he being with divers 
people met together in private; In Fleer streer they found another meeting of the same 
nature, where one Dr Wilde was Preacher: And at Exeter-house in the Strand they 
found the grand Assembly, which some (for the magnitude of it) have been pleased to 
term the Church of England; n being (as they say) to be found no where else In SO 
great and so compact a Body, of which Congregation one Mr Guaning was the 
principal Preacher, who together with Dr Wilde, and divers other persons, were 
secured, to give an account of their doings: Some have since been released, the rest 
remain in custody at the White-Hart in the Strand, till it shall be known who they are: 


*The paper's version of Thurcross. Timothy Thurcross was a Doctor of Divinity and a priest. 
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Compare the language of Evelyn's account of the events with that of the newspaper, (A 
stylistic analysis can be found in Commentary 18 in the Text Commentary Book.) 








Activity 10.13 





The following entry m Evelyn's diary describes a whale that was stranded in the Thames 
Estuary. It is an mteresting contrast to Sir Thomas Browne's account in Text 87. 


TEXT 104 ~ John Evelyn's diary for 2 and 3 June 1658 


2 An extraordinary storme of haile & raine, cold season as winter, wind northerly 
neere 6 moneths. 3 A jarge Whale taken, twixt my Land butting on ¥ Thames & 
Greenwich, which drew an infimte Concourse to see it, by water, horse, Coach on 
foote from Lon'd, & all parts: It appeared first below Greenwich at low-water, for at 
high water, i would have destroyed all v boates: but lying now in shallow water, 
incompassd wth boates, after a long Conflict it was killed with the harping yrons, & 
struck in§ head, out of which spouted blood and water, by two tunnells like Smoake 
from a chimny: & after an horrid grone 1t ran quite on shore & died: The length was 
58 foote: 16 in height, black skin'd like Coach-leather, very small eyes, greate taile, 
small finns & but 2: a piked (= pointed) snout, & a mouth so wide & divers men 
might have stood upright in it: No teeth at all, but sucked the slime onely as thro a 
grate made of y! bone wh we call Whale bone: The throate yet so narrow, as woud 
not have admitted the least of fishes: The extreames of the Cetaceous bones hang 
downewards, from y upper jaw, & was hairy towards the Ends, & bottome 


withinside: all of it prodigious, but in nothing more wonderfull then that an Animal of 


so greate a bulk, should be nourished onely by slime, thré those grates: 
a) The bones making y grate. 

b) The Tongue, c. y finn: d y Eye: 

e) one of y bones making the 

grate (a) f y Tunnells thrid 

which shutting y mouth, the 

water 1s forced upward, at 

least 30 foote, like a black thick 

must. &c: 








Activity 10.14 Ee 


Compare John Evelyn's description of the whale with that of Sir Thomas Browne's, which was 
written less than 20 years earlier. Discuss the differences in content and style ~ the choices of 


vocabulary and grammatical structure. 





10.6.1 The Royal Society and prose style 


The Royal Society of London for the Improving of Natural Knowledge, usually called just The 
Royal Society, was founded in 1662 under the patronage of King Charles I], who had been 
restored to the throne in 1660. Evelyn was a founder member of the society, whose members 


met regularly to present and discuss scientific papers. The poet John Dryden was also a 
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member, and two verses of a poem called Annus Mirabilis ~ The Year of Wonders | 666 aa 
what he called an ‘Apostrophe to the Royal Society’. (Àn apostrophe is i ee r an 
which means ‘a figure in which a writer suddenly stops in his discourse, and tums | 0. ae res 
some other person or thing’. 


This I fore-tel, from your auspicious care, 

Who great in search of God and nature grow: 
Who best your wise Creator's praise declare, 

Since best to praise his works is best to know, 


O truly Royal! who behold the Law, | 
And rule of beings in your Makers mind, 

And thence, like Limbecks, rich Ideas draw, 
To fit the levell’d use of humane kind. 


Evelyn's diary entry on the whale shows his interest in the detailed scientific pe eo i 
natural phenomena, expressed obliquely in Dryden’s poem as ‘the Law and Rule of beings i 
your Makers mind’. Si 

y Members of The Royal Society like John Evelyn and John Dryden were eedicaii 2 nen 
ways of scientific thinking and experiment, and the style of writing that they ear ee op : 
the 1660s also changed. The following statement, about the prose style being 28 oe > 
members of the society in their scientific papers, was written by Thomas Sprat, Secretary 
The Royal Society, in 1667. 


TEXT 105 — Thomas Sprat's The History of The Royal Society, 1667 






And, in few words, I dare fay 3 that of all the 
Studies of men, nothing may be fooner obtain’d, than 
this vicious abundance of Phrafe, this trick of Meta- 
phors, this volubility of Tongue, which makes fo great 
a noile in the World. 

They have therefore been moft rigorous in put- 
ting in execution,the only Remedy,that can be found 
for this extravagance: and thathasbeen, a conftant 
Refolution, to reject all the amplifications, digrefli- 
ons, and {wellings of ftyle: toreturn back tothe 
primitive purity, and fhortnefs, when men deliver’d 
fo many things, almoft in an equal number of words. 
They have exacted from all their members, a clofe, 
naked, natural way of {peaking ; poficive exprefli- 
ons; clear fenfes 5 a native eafinels: bringing all things 
as near the Mathematical plainnefs, asthey can: and 
preferring the language of Artizans, Countrymen, 
and Merchants, before that, of Wits, or Scholars. 
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10.7 John Bunyan 


John Bunyan (1628-88) was the son of a Bedfordshire brass-worker: he followed his father's 
trade after learning to read and write in the village school at Elstow. He served in the 
Parliamentary army during the Civil War i the 1640s, and Joined a non-conformist church in 
Bedford in 1653 and preached there. His first writings were against George Fox and the 
Quakers. He too came into conflict with the authorities in 1660 for preaching without a 
licence, and spent 12 years in Bedford jail. during which time he wrote nine books. In 1672, he 
returned to the same church and was again imprisoned for a short time in 1676, when he 
finished the first part of The Pilgrim's Progress. The book was published in 1678, and a second 
part in 1684. 

The Pilgrim's Progress is an allegory, in which personifications of abstract qualities are 
the characters. The story 1s in the form of a dream, in which the narrator tells of Chrisuan's 
progress ‘from this World to that which is to come’. 

The following text, reproduced in facsimile, 1s from the first edition of the book published 
in 1678. Christian's religious doubts have caused him to lose hope and fall mto despair. In the 
terms of the allegory, he and his companion Hopeful have been caught by Giant Despair and 
thrown into the dungeon of Doubting Castle. 

Bunyan's use of the language brings us close to hearing the colloquial, everyday speech of 
the 1670s. It 1s ‘the language of artisans. countrymen and merchants’, not of ‘wits and scholars‘, 
that Thomas Sprat commended. 

The text shows us that spelling in printed books was by now standardised in a form that 
has hardly changed since. There are only a few unfamiliar conventions, like the use of long 
<s>, the capitalising of some nouns and adjectives, and the use of italics to highlight certain 
words. 


TEXT 106 — John Bunyan's The Pilgrim's Progress 
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| Now 
there was not far from the place | 
where they lay,a Cafle,called Doubt- 
ing Caftle, the owner whereof was 


Giant Defpair, and it was in his 
grounds they now were fleeping ; 
wherefore he getting up in the morn- 

ing early, and walking up and down 

He finds in his Fields, caught Chriftian and 
them in bis Hopeful afleep in his grounds. Then 
A S with a grim and /urly voice he bid 
bemti them awake,and asked them whence 
Doubting they were? and what they did in his 
Caflle. grounds? They told him, they were 
Pilgrims, and that they had loft their 

way. Then faid the Grant, You have 

this night trefpaffed on me, by 
trampling in, and lying on my 
grounds, and therefore you mutt go 

along with me. So they were forced 

to go, becaufe he was ftronger then 

they. They alfo had but little to fay, 

for they knew themfelves in a fault. 

The Giant therefore drove them be- 
TbeGriew- fore him,and put them into his Caftle, 
ones of intoa very dark Dungeon, nafty and 
rea ftinking to the fpirit of thefe two 
men: Here then they lay, from Wed- 

Pf 88, 18. #€/day morning till Saturday night, 


cont... 
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without one bit of bread, or drop of 
drink, or any light, or any to ask how 
they did, They were therefore here 
in evil cafe,and were far from friends 
and acquaintance. Now in this place, 


Chriftian had double forrow, becaufe 
twas through his unadvifed hafte that 
they were brought into this diftrefs. 

Well, on Saturday about midnight 
they began to pray, and continued in 
Prayer till almoft break of day. 

Now a little before it was day, 
good Chrif/tian, as one half amazed, 
brake out in this paffionate Speech, 
What a fool, quoth he, am I thus to 
lie in a ftinking Dungeon, when Emay 4 Key in 
as well walk at liberty? I have ae a 
Key in my bofom, called Promi/e,that ache 
will, I am perfuaded, open any Lock mife, opens 
in Doubting Caftle. Then faid Hopeful, any Lock 
That’s good News; good Brother ” Doubt- 
pluck it out of thy bofom and try: '"® oe 
Then Chriftian pulled it out of his 
bofom, and began to try at the Dun- 
gion door, whofe bolt (as he turned 
the Key) gave back, and the door 
flew open with eafe, and Chriftian 
and Hopeful both came out. Then he 
went to the outward door that leads 
into the Ca/tle yard, and with his Key 
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opened the door alfo. After he went 
to the Jron Gate, for that muft be 
opened too, but that Lock went 
damnable hard, yet the Key did open 
it; then they thruft open the Gate 


to make their efcape with {peed, but 
that Gate, as it opened, made fuch 
a creaking, that it waked Grant De- 
JSpair, who haftily rifing to purfue his 
Prifoners, felt his Limbs to fail, fothat 
he could by no means go after them. 
Then they went on, and came to the 
Kings high way again, and fo were 
fafe, becaufe they were out of his 
Jurifdiction. 


















Activity 10.15 E 


Discuss some of the evidence of informal and colloquial language in Bunyan's text. 





Bunyan was not a scholar of the universities m Latin and Greek. His own use of the 
language was influenced by his reading of the King James Bible of 1611, but at the same time, 
as we have seen. it reflects popular everyday usage. We can therefore use The Pilgrim's 
Progress with reasonable confidence as evidence of ordinary language use im the 1670s. 

Although there has been little change in the basic grammatical patterns of the language 
since the seventeenth century, there are many superficial features, part of the idiom and usage 
of that period, that date it. A list of selected quotauons from The Pilgrim's Progress follows to 
illustrate this, but you could extend this activity yourself by examining any sunable 
seventeenth century text. 
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TEXT 107 ~ John Bunyan's The Pilgrim's Progress 


I 

a his reason was, for that the Valley was altogether without Honour: 

b .. but he could not be silent long, because that his trouble increased, 

c So the other told him, that by that he was gone some distance from the Gate, he 
would come at the House of the /nterpreter ... 


Cc hw 


(we) shall miserably come to ruine: except (the which yet I see not) some way of 
escape can be found ... 

... all is not worth to be compared with a little of that that | am seeking to enjoy. 
... tO be bestowed at the time appointed, on them that diligently seek i. 


Ww O T 


(3rd person singular present tense inflections) 

... by reason of a burden that lieth hard upon me: 

The shame that attends Religion, lies also as a block in their way: 

Why came you not in at the Gate which standeth at the beginning of the way? 
How stands it between God and your Soul now? 


h angre 


(perfective aspect) 

„~ but the ground is good when they are once got in at the Gate. 

1 thought so; and it is happened unto thee as to other weak men. 

So when he was come in, and set down, they gave him something to drink; 
There was great talk presently after you was gone out ... 


inegatives) 

Then said Pliable, Don't revile; 

My Brother, I did not put the question to thee, for that I doubted of the truth of our 
belief my self ... 

Well then, did you not know about ten years ago, one Temporary? 

Nay, methinks I care not what I meet with in the way ... 

Why came you not in at the Gate which standeth at the beginning of the way? 


Foe th ofS om 


(interrogatives) 

But my good Companion, do you know the way ...? 

... dost thou see this narrow way? 

Wherefore dost thou cry? 

Bul now we are by our selves, what do you think of such men? 
.. how many, think you, must there be? 

Know you not that it is written ...? 

Whence came you, and whither do you go? 


(colloguialisms) 

Oh, did he light upon you? 

Know him! Yes, he dwelt in Graceless ... 

I thought I should a been killed there ... 

If this Meadow lieth along by our way side, lets go over into it. 

But did you tell them of your own sorrow? Yes, over, and over, and over. 
... the remembrance of which will stick by me as long as I live. 

Joseph was hard put to it by her... 

... but itis ordinary for those ... to give him the slip, and return again to me. 
He said it was a pitiful low sneaking business for a Man to mind Religion. 
~ let us lie down here and take one Nap. 


I beshrow him for his counsel; 

... and he wot not what to do. 

Who can tell how joyful this Man was, when he had gotten his Roll again! 

The Shepherds had them to another place, in a bottom, where was a door in the 
side of an Hiil. 

He went on thus, even untill he came at a bottom ... 

... Out of the mouth of which there came in an abundant manner Smoak, and Coals 
of fire, with hideous noises. 

g And did you presently fall under the power of this conviction? 

h Butas there no hopes for such a Man as this? 

i They was then asked, If they knew the Prisoner at the Bar? 


WO OR Ow Ten Oo OG oe qaa mo an SCrE AN OA AO 
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9 
a... but get it off my self I cannot. ; 
b ... abhor thy self for hearkrning unto him 


10 (punctuation) 
a The hearing of this is enough to ravish ones heart, 
b A Lot that often falls from bad mens mouths upon good mens Names. 





A Activity 10.16 


identify any features of the language of these quotations that mark it as belonging to the 
seventeenth century. (Some are included as a contrast to others and may not show such features.) 


= 





10.8 John Aubrey 


John Aubrey lived from 1626 to 1697. He was an antiquary, archeologist and biographer, but 
only one book of stories and folklore, Miscellanies, was published in his lifetime in 1696. He 
finished none of his many other books and deposited all his manuscripts in the Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford in 1693, including a collection of ‘lives’ of sixteenth and seventeenth 


century notable men and women entitled Brief Lives. . 
The 426 ‘lives’ range in length from two to 23 000 words, so any published version 1s an 


edited selection. Aubrey himself wrote: 

I hope, hereafter it may be an Incitement to some Ingentose and publick-spirited young 

Man, to polish and compleat, what I have delivered rough hewn. 

Some of the ‘lives’ are m no more than note form, but the longer ones are examples of 
writing that give the impression of spoken narrative — ‘a record of his unselfconscious gossip 
with his friends’. Consequently, they provide an example of standard educated English of the 
seventeenth century in Hs informal and colloquial style. 


TEXT 108 — John Aubrey's Brief Lives 
Mr Gore. He is a fidling peevish fellow. 
Thomas Willis, M.D. was middle stature: darke brindle haire (like a red pig) 
stammered much. 
William Sanderson dyed at Whitehall (1 was then there): went out like a spent candle: 
died before Dr. Holder could come to him with the Sacrament. 
William Outram was a tall spare leane pale consumptive man; wasted himself much, I 
presume, by frequent preaching. 
Mrs. Abigail Sloper borne at Broad Chalke, near Salisbury, A.D. 1648. Pride; lechery; 
ungratefull to her father; married; runne distracted; recovered. 
Richard Stokes, M.D. His father was Fellow of Eaton College. He was bred there and 
at King's College. Scholar to Mr. W. Oughtred for Mathematiques (Algebra). He 
made himselfe mad with it, but became sober again, but I feare like a crackt-glasse. 
Became a Roman-catholique: married unhappily at Liege, dog and catt. etc. Became a 
Sotu. Dyed in Newgate, Prisoner for debt April 1681. 
Thomas Fuller was of middle stature; strong sett; curled haire; a very working head, in 
so much that, walking and meditating before dinner, he would eate-up a penny loafe, 
not knowing that he did it. His naturall memorie was very great, to which he added the 
Art of Memorie: he would repeat to you forwards and backwards all the signes from 
Ludgate to Charing-crosse. 


(Aubrey's Brief Lives, 3rd edn, Oliver Lawson Dick ted.}, Secker and Warburg, 1958) 
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The ‘lives’ were anecdotal, each one a collection of facts and stories that Aubrey had 

gathered about his subject — ‘he was sometimes imaccurate, it is true, but he was never 

untruthful’. The following example 1s from Aubrey's Life of Richard Corbet (1582-1635), who 

was Bishop firstiy of Oxford and then of Norwich. It is typical of the amusing stories that 

Aubrey remembered and recorded about his subjects. 


TEXT 109 ~ John Aubrey's Life of Richard Corbet 


... His conversation was extreme pleasant. Dr. Stubbins was one of his Cronies: he 
was a Jolly fatt Dr. and a very good house-keeper; parson m Oxfordshire, As Dr. 
Corbet and he were riding in Lob Lane in wett weather (‘tis an extraordinary deepe, 
dirty lane) the coach fell; and Dr. Corbet sayd that Dr. Stubbins was up to the elbowes 
in mud, he was up to the elbowes in Stubbins. 

He was made Bishop of Oxford, and I have heard that he had an admirable, grave 
and venerable aspect. 

One time, as he was Confirming, the country-people pressing in to see the 
Ceremonie, sayd he, Bear off there, or Fle confirm yee with my Staffe. Another time, 
being to lay his hand on the head of a man very bald, he turns to his chaplaine, 
Lushington, and sayd, Some Dust, Lushington (to keepe his hand from slipping). 
There was a man with a great venerable Beard: sayd the Bishop, You, behind the 
Beard. 

His Chaplain, Dr. Lushington, was a very learned and ingeniose (= intelligent) 
man, and they loved one another. The Bishop sometimes would take the key of the 
wine-cellar, and he and his Chaplaine would goe and lock themselves in, and be 
merry. Then first he layes downe his Episcopali hat ~ There lyes the Doctor. Then he 
putts off his gowne ~ There lyes the Bishop. Then ‘twas Here's to thee, Corbet, and 
Here's to thee, Lushington ... 

The last words he sayd were, Good night, Lushington. 


10.9 Christopher Cooper's The English Teacher 


Christopher Cooper. ‘Master of: the Grammar School of Bishop-Stortford in Hartfordshire’, 
published The English Teacher or The Discovery of the Art of Teaching and Learning the 
English Tongue n 1687. He has been described as ‘the best phonetician and one of the fullest 
recorders of pronunciation that England (and indeed modern Europe) produced before the 
nineteenth century, the obscure schoolmaster of a country town’ (English Pronunciation 
1500-1700, E. J. Dobson, 1968). An examination of Christopher Cooper's book will therefore 
provide good evidence of the pronunciation of English in his ume. 

Cooper's description of the relationship of letters to sounds is, like that of all the 
orthoepists of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, not always easy to follow, because there 
was no phonetic alphabet at that time to act as a reference for the sounds. His first concern was 
the spelling of the vowels and consonants, to which he relates the vaniety of sounds that they 
represent. He made no proposals for spelling reform, but armed at teaching the spelling system 
in general use at that time, 

There was still a clear distinction of quantity between short and long vowels with the 
same quality, as in OE and ME, but this had become complicated as a result of the Great 
Vowel Shift (see Section 9.5), which was not fully complete until about the end of the 
seventeenth century. As the shift of the long vowels took place in the South of England, and 
not in the North, the educated speech of London and the Home Counties ~ the emerging 
standard language — was affected by it. This meant that the same vowel letter now represented 
different sounds. 
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Activity 10.17 


Ei 


Examine the following lists in tura (Texts 110-115), taken from Cooper's The English: 
Teacher. Discuss the evidence they show of: a 
ta) Cooper's pronunciation in the 1680s and any change from ME as a result of either the ars se 


shift of the long vowels or other causes. E l 
{b) Later changes that have taken place in the pronunciation of any of the words. 


(A description with the etymologies of an extended vocabulary can be found in Commentary 
19 of the Text Commentary Book.) 





10.9.1 ‘Of the Vowel a’ 


Cooper described the letter <a> as having three sounds: a short, a long and a slender. In the 
IPA today, they would be written-/a/, /a:/ or /ae:/, and /e:/ respectively. 


TEXT 110 ~ Christopher Cooper's The English Teacher, 1687 {i) 


a Mhort a {lender 


a long 
Bar Barge Bare 
blab blaft blazon 
cap carking cape 
car carp 

cat cafi 

dan dart 


ar foe 
ga; &2ip 

grand grant 
land lance lane 


grange 


malh mask mafon 
pat path pate 
far fart fares 
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Cooper distinguished as different the vowels m certain pairs of words which today are 
identical homophones in RP and other dialects. These words, however, have remained 
different in parts of the North and East Anglia, for example, pane with a pure vowel /pe:n/ and 
pain with a diphthong /petn/ (see Accents of English, 1, Chapter 3 Section 3.1.5. J. C. Wells. 
CUP, 1982). although the contrast is not the same as that in Cooper's speech, He describes the 
difference in the following way (Cooper's ‘u guttural’ was the short vowel /3/). 


TEXT 111 - Christopher Cooper's The English Teacher, 1687 (ii) 


N ai pro- 
nounced gently hath the found of a pure, as in ian fie 
where a onely is written # guttural is founded after it; as 


Bain Hail Maid 
bane hale made 
main lay’n pain 
mane lane pane 
pl. ain {paid tail 
plane Spade tale 





10.9.2 ‘Of the Vowel e’ 


The purpose of the digraph <ea> was to distinguish the more open of the two long front 
vowels /e:/ from the closer vowel /e:/, usually spelt <ee> (see Section 9.5). Here is the 
evidence from Cooper's book {his ‘long ¢’ was the vowel /e:/): 


That sound which is taken for the long e 1s exprest by putung a after it; as men. mean. 


10.9.3 ‘Of the Vowel o°. 
TEXT 112 — Christopher Cooper's The English Teacher, 1687 (iii) 


o oa ow in thefe following is founded oo. 


A-board  con-courfe  csurt-fhip _fourf? whom 
ac-con-tred could force [ward whare 
courfe forces Srorn who-[o-e-ver 
courfes move tomb womb 
court MOMYR two worn 
cour-ti-er  ftourfe wn-couth would 
tourt-li-nefs [Rould who 


In all others this found is written 00; as wok, roof. But 


Board, forth, prove, floup, are better written boord, foorth, 
proove, floop. 








atanma 
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10.9.4 ‘Improper diphthongs’ 


Cooper differentiated diphthongs in pronunciation from digraphs in writing. He did: not 
however, use the word digraph but the phrase smproper diphthong for pairs of letters thi 
represented only one sound. ek 


In the following extract, 'e short’ meant /e/,'¢ long’ /e:/, ‘ee’ /iz/, ‘a’ /e:/ and ‘a’ /a:/. Only. a 
selection from Cooper's lists of words 1s printed here. ae, 
TEXT 113 — Christopher Cooper's The English Teacher, 1687 (iv) 


Of the improper Diphthongs ea, oa, eo. re. In which one Vowel alone is pronounced; 
to which may be added wi, as it is commonly taken. 


Rule I. Of ea. 


Ea ss put 1. For e short. 2. For e long. 3 For ee. 4 for a and a. 


te) short (= /e/} te) long (= /e:/) (ee) (= fiz/) (a) (= /e:/) 

bread break dear learn 

dearth clean blear-ey'd scream a 
earth leaf ear-wig swear 
ready sea near (a) (=/a:/ 

tread wear weary hearth 


10.9.5 'Barbarous speaking’ 


The pronunciation of rural and urban dialects has always been regarded as inferior by those 
who consider themselves to be in a superior social class. Cooper, as a teacher, shows this in his 
chapter ‘Of Barbarous Speaking’, in which he implies that a person's pronunciation will 
determine his spelling. 


s 


h 





Activity 10.18 


(i) Read the two pages ‘Of Barbarous Dialects’ in Text 114. 

(ii) Are any of the ‘barbarous’ pronunciations to be heard today m (a) RP or (b) any of our 
regional dialects? . 

(iii) Does this provide any evidence that some features of RP, the socially prestigious accent 
of English today, have derived from regional accents? 


— 
= 





TEXT 114 - Christopher Cooper's The English Teacher, 1687 (v) 


TE, that would write more exa&ly,muft avoid a Barba- 

IE rous Pronunciation ; and confider for facility, or 

thorow miftake,many words are not founded after the beft 
diale& : Such as 


A. E, I. 


Ex-trt, axle-tree — In-poffable, im pol 
erd, end fible; 
ent, 18 1€ nor 
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B. 


Bulbop, Bilhop 
Bellis, bellows 


C. 


Chimly, Chimney 
Chorles, Charles 


D. 
Dud, did 


Dander, dandruffe, 
dandraffe 


N. 


Nother, neicher 


O, 


Ommoft, almoft 
Wats, Oats 


Op, up 
Wus, one. 


P. 


Q. 


Ruawm, qualin 


F. 


Franbamcenfe, 
—ncenfe 

Firmity, frumenty 

Fut, foot 

Faw, few 


G, 


K. 


L. 


Lat, fet ; 


Gurgians, gurgions, leéce, lice 


Brudgings ; gem me, 


gim mt, give me; 
Eve, gov, gave; 
grift, graft, graff; 
git, get. 


H. 
Handurd, hundred 
bowfomever , howz- 
ever, howfoever; 
Hild, held ; hanbe- 
cher, handkerchief. 


R. 
Reddih, Raddith 


S. 


Serfayes 5 ftd faid; 
fb) for (f) be- 
ore (s) as Shure, 
Shugar, Sc. 
Stomp, Stamp 3 
skim-mer fcummer; 
fquree, {courge. 
feru-pe-lous, (crupu- 
lous; fbet, fhut 3 
farvice, fervice, 


T. 


Ferrable, terrible ; 
Funder, tinder ; 


Tbralh, threfh 3 
Their, there, thare; 


Trutl, trowel ; 





M. 


ought med, thight; 
Maracle, miracle ; 
merece, MICe; 


V. 
Vitles,Vidtuals. 


W. 


Wid, wudf, 
wouldft; 
wail, will 5 
wath, with; 
URI’, wath me 
with me ; 
whutter, hotter ; 
whuther, whether ; 
wufled, worfted ; 
wurry, weary 3 
pont, will nor. 


XN 


Terb, herb; 
yerth, earth; 
Yay you; 


a 
> 


yeuflafs, yenfary, Bz. 


ulelefs, &c. 
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10.9.6 ‘Words that have the same pronunciation’ 


Other lists in Cooper's book are useful in a study of changing pronunciation. For exampl c; 
there are several pages of ‘Words that have the same pronunciation, but different signification 
and manner of writing’. Most of them are pronounced alike today, although not necessarily 
with the same vowels as in the seventeenth century. For example, seas and seize arci 
homophones today, /si:z/, but would have been pronounced /se:z/ or /se:z/ in Cooper's time, - 
the final raising to /i:/ not yet having taken place. ee 

Some of the words confirm changes since ME. For example, the pairing of rest/wrest, 0 00° 
rightivright and ritg/wring shows the loss of <w> from the OE and ME inmial consonant 
group <wr> to be complete. John Hart's An Orthographie written in the sixteenth century 
showed that <w> was still pronounced. 

Here are a few of the pairs that have remained homophones: 





altar/alter chewes/chuse winn 
assent/ascent dear/deer lesson/lessen 
bare/bear hair/hare pair/pare/pear 


Others show that at least one word in each pair or group has changed since the 1680s, for 
example, the pronunciation of are, one, the -ure of censure, gesture and tenure, the oi of oil 
and forn, and the ea of flea, heard, least, rear, reason, shear and wear, 


TEXT 115 — Christopher Cooper's The English Teacher, 1687 {vi) 


are/air/heir/ere line/loin 

ant/aunt mile/moil {= hard labour) 
bile/boil nether/neiher 
censer/censor/censure own/one 

coat/quote pastor/pasture 
comming/cummin pick't her/picture 
cool’'d/could pour/power 
coughing/coffin rare/rear 

car'd/card raisins/reasons 
doe/do/dow (= dough) share/shear 

Nea/flay shoo (shoe shew (show) 
fit/fight (= did fight) stood/stud 

Jester/gesture tenor/tenure 
hard/heard/herd to/two/toe 

ilefisle/oil war/wear/ware 
jerkin/jerking woo/woe 

kiH/kiln yea/ye 

least/lest 


10.9.7 Words spelt with <oi> 


The study of sound changes 1s complex. Here, we consider briefly sne particular change, in 
which two sets of words with different vowels in ME and MnE fell tovether for a time. 

From the evidence of the preceding list, boil off, loim sud moil had the same 
pronuncianon as bile, isle, line and mile. This can be checked in the poetry of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries, in which many similar pairs of words consistently rhyme 
together (see Section 10.10.32 on John Dryden). However, this did not mean that their 
pronunciation at that ume was either /bail/ or /boil/. 


<boil> 


The verb boil, ike many other words spelt with the <01> digraph, came from French and was 
pronounced /buil/ in ME, although n was usually spelt with <oi>. The diphthong was 
‘unrounded’ during the seventeenth century and changed to /Al/. 
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We saw evidence in John Hart's An Orthographie of the shift of the long vowel /i:/ to the 
diphthong /ai/, which was almost the same in sound as /al/ by the 1560s. As a result, words 
formerly with /i:/ and /oi/ fell together, and both were pronounced with the diphthong /ai/. 

After about 1700, the first element of the diphthong shifted further to its present-day 
pronunciation /al/ in words like bile. Why, then, do we pronounce boil (and similar words) 
today as /bowl/ and not /basl/? 

The reason ıs that, in ME, there was a second set of words spelt with <or, for example, 
choice and noise, with a diphthong pronounced /o1/, not ju. Evidence from the orthoepists 
Suggests that /vi/ words were also pronounced /o1/ by some speakers. Eventually, helped by the 
spelling, all words spelt with <o> came to be pronounced /o1/, so that bile, by then 
pronounced /bail/, ceased to rhyme with boil, pronounced /botl/. 


10.10 John Dryden 


John Dryden (1631-1700), one of the great writers in the English literary tradition, was a poet, 
dramatist and critic. He was largely responsible for the ‘cherished superstition that prepositions 
must, in spite of the incurable English instinct for putting them tate, ... be kept true to their 
name & placed before the word they govern’ (H. W. Fowler, 1926). Dryden ‘went through all 
his prefaces contriving away the final prepositions that he had been guilty of in his first 
ediunons' (ibid). This is incidental, however, to his recognised eminence as a prose writer, and it 
has been said that Modern English prose begins with Dryden. 


10.10.1 Dryden as letter writer 


This first example of his writing reveals the problems of being dependent on patronage at that 
time. 


TEXT 116 — John Dryden's letter to Lawrence Hyde, Earl of Rochester, August 1683 


My Lord 
l know not whether my Lord Sunderland has interceded with your Lordship, for half 
a yeare of my salary: But I have two other Advocates, my extreame wants, even 
almost to arresting, & my ill health, which cannot be repaird without immediate 
retireing into the Country. A quarters allowance 1s but the Jesuites powder to my 
disease; the fitt will return a fortmght hence. If 1 durst 1 wou'd plead a little merit, & 
some hazards of my life from the Common Enemyes, my refuseing advantages offerd 
by them, & neglecting my beneficiall studyes for the King's service: But ] onely 
thinke I merit not to sterve. I never applyd my selfe to any Interest contrary to your 
Lordship's; and, on some suasions, perhaps not known to you, have not been 
unserviceable to the memory & reputation of My Lord your father. After this, My 
Lord, my conscience assures me I may write boldly, though I cannot speake to you, I 
have three Sonns growing to mans estate, | breed them all up to learning beyond my 
fortune; but they are too hopefull to be neglected though I want. Be pleasd to looke 
on me with an eye of compassion; some small employment wou'd render my 
condition easy. The King 1s not unsatisfyed of me, the Duke has often promis'd me 
his assistance; & your Lordship is the Conduit through which their favours passe, 
Either in the Customes, or the Appeales of the Excise, or some other way; meanes 
cannot be wanting if you please to have the will. Tis enough for one Age to have 
neglected Mr Cowley, and sterv'd Mr Butler; but neither of them had the happiness to 
live till your Lordship's Ministry. In the meane time be pleasd to give me a gracious 
and speedy answer to my present request of halfe a yeares pension for my 
necessityes. | am goeing to write somewhat by his Majestyes command, & cannot 
stirr into the Country for my health and studies, till I secure my family from want. 
You have many petitions of this nature, & cannot satisfy all, but 1 hope from your 
goodness to be made an Exception to your generall rules; because I am, with al! 
sincerity, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient 
Humble Servant 
John Dryden 
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Activity 10.19 





be 
pi 


List any features of spelling, punctuation, vocabulary or grammar in Text 116 that are not noy 
standard and comment on their number in proportion to the whole letter, > : 





10.10.2 Dryden on Chaucer 


Dryden admired Chaucer's poetry, but some aspects of his assessment of Chaucer throw as 
clear a light on Dryden himself, and the way he and his contemporaries thought about language 
and writing, as 1t does on Chaucer. His summary of Chaucer's achievement ts well known: 


‘Tis sufficient to say according to the Proverb, that here 1s God's Plenty. 


Dryden's remarks on Chaucer's language are relevant to our survey of the development of 
Standard English, and of the attitudes to acceptable usage. The earliest English for us 18 OE, in 
texts as far back as the ninth century. Dryden was concerned with the idea of the ‘purity’ of 
English and the notion that it had reached a state of perfection in his day ~ ‘From Ciano os 
Purity of the English Tongue began ... Chaucer (lived) in the Dawning of our Language’. or 
Dryden, Chaucer's diction ‘stands not on an equal Foot’ with ‘our present English. 


TEXT 117 — John Dryden on Chaucer's verse (i) 


The verse of Chaucer, 1 confess, 1s not harmonious to us ... They who liv’d with him, 
and some time after him, thought it Musical ... There 1s the rude Sweetness ofa 
Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleasing, though not perfect. 


In the following text, Dryden criticises the editor of an earlier late sixteenth century 
printed edition of Chaucer. 


TEXT 118 - John Dryden on Chaucer's verse (ii) 


... for he would make us believe the Fault 1s in our Ears, and that there were really 
Ten Syllables in a Verse where we find but Nine: But this Opinion 1s not worth | 
confuting; ‘tis so gross and obvious an Errour, that Common Sense ... must convince 
the Reader, that Equality of Numbers in every Verse which we call Heratck, was 
either not known, or not always practis’d in Chaucer's Age. It were an easie Matter to 
produce some thousands of his Verses, which are lame for want of half a Foot, and 
sometimes a whole one. and which no Pronunciation can make otherwise ... Chaucer, 
I confess, is a rough Diamond, and must first be polish'd e're he shines. 


Dryden's ‘polishing’ of Chaucer was done by reversifying some of the Canterbury tales, 
making his choice from those tales ‘as savour nothing of Immodesty’. In his preface to the 
fables, he quotes from Chaucers's prologue, where the narrator 'thus excuses the Ribaldry, 
which 1s very gross... Dryden then goes on to discuss Chaucer's language. 


TEXT 119 - John Dryden on Chaucer's verse (iii) 


You have here a Specimen of Chaucer's Language, which is so obsolete, that his 
Sense ts scarce to be understood; and you have likewise more than one Example of 
his unequal Numbers, which were mention’d before. Yet many of his verses consist of 
Ten Syllables, and the Words not much behind our present English. 
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The following texts consist of the same extract from Chaucer’s prologue to The 
Canterbury Tales, firstly as quoted by Dryden in 1700 from an early printed version as an 
example of Chaucer's ‘obsolete’ language and rough versification, and then in a modern edition 
based on the manuscripts. 


TEXT 120 - John Dryden's version of Chaucer's prologue to The Canterbury Tales 


But first, I pray you, of your courtesy, 

That ye ne arrete n nought my villany, 
Though that I plainly speak in this mattere 
To tellen you her words, and eke her chere: 
Ne though I speak her words properly, 

For this ye knowen as well as I, 

Who shall tellen a tale after a man 

He mote rehearse as nye, as ever He can: 
Everich word of it been in his charge, 

All speke he, never so rudely, ne large. 

Or else he mote tellen his tale untrue, 

Or feine things, or find words new: 

He may not spare, altho he were his brother, 
He mote as well say o words as another. 
Christ spake himself full broad in holy Writ, 
And well I wote no Villany is it. 
Eke Plato saith, who so can him rede, 
The words mote been Cousin to the dede. 


TEXT 121 ~ Modern Edition of Text 120 


But first I pray yow of youre curteisye 
_ That ye n’arette Ht noght my vileynye 
Though that I pieynly speke in this mateere 
To telle yow hir wordes and hir cheere 

Ne thogh I speke hir wordes propreiy. 

For this ye knowen al so wel as I 

Whoso shal telle a tale after a man 

He moot reherce as ny as euere he kan 
Euerich a word if it be in his charge 

Al speke he neuer so rudeliche and large, 
Or ellis he moot telle his tale vntrewe 

Or feyne thyng or fynde wordes newe. 

He may nat spare althogh he were his brother — 
He moot as wel seye o word as another. 
Crist spak hymself ful brode in hooly writ 
And wel ye woot no vileynye is it. 

Eek Plato seith, whoso that kan hym rede, 
The wordes moote be cosyn to the dede. 


al EN Activity 10.20 





(i) Study the two versions of Chaucer's prologue and comment on the differences between them. 

fii) Read Section 5.4, which briefly describes the pronunciation of Chaucer's verse. 

(iil) Discuss the possible reasons for Dryden’s criticism of Chaucer's ‘unequal Numbers’; that 
is, his belief that many of Chaucer's lines have fewer than the ten syllables that verses 
should have. 

(iv) What was ‘obsolete' for Dryden in Chaucer's vocabulary and grammar? 
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10.10.3 Dryden and rhymes 


When you read poetry from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, you will often find pairs : 
of words that should rhyme, but do not do so 1n present-day pronunciation, We have already 
looked at rhymes tn our study of the language, as evidence of changes n the pronunciation and: 
structure of words up to the end of the fourteenth century (see Section 7.3.3 on Chaucer's ; 
rhymes). It is therefore interesting to examine a few examples from the end of the seventeenth 
century and to relate them to what we have learned about pronunciation from the iwo O 
orthoepists, John Hart in the sixteenth century (see Chapter 9) and Christopher Cooper in the. 
seventeenth century (see Section 10.9). Bee 
These rhymes from John Dryden's translation of Virgil's Laun Aenets occur many other 
times im the translation, and thus are not smgle examples that nught be explained as false or 
eye rhymes. 


TEXT 122 ~ John Dryden's Aeneis 


<eu> 
appear Amidst our course Zacynthian Woods appear: 
And next by rocky Neritos we steer: IH 351 


At length, in dead of Night, the Ghost appears 
Of her unhappy Lord: the Spectre stares, | | 
And with erected Eyes his bloody Bosom bares. 1486 | 





Sea He calls to raise the Masts, the Sheats display, 
The Chearful Crew with diligence obey; 
They scud before the Wind, and sail in open Sea. V 1084 


Long wandring Ways for you the Pow’'rs decree: 
On Land hard Labours, and a length of Sea. H 1058 


Then, from the South arose a gentle Breeze, 
That curl'd the smoothness of the glassy Seas: V 997 


Year When rising Vapours choak the wholsom Air. 
And blasts of norsom Winds corrupt the Year. IH 190 


Laocoon, Neptune's Priest by Lot that Year, : 
With solemn pomp then sacrific’d a Steer. H 267 
<i> 
Wind His Pow'r to hollow Caverns is confin'd, 
There let him reign, the Jailor of the Wind. 1199 


<o> For this are various Penances enjoyn'd; 5 
And some are hung to bleach, upon the Wind; VI 1002 


Did I or /ris give this mad Advice, 
Or made the Fool himself the fatal Choice? X 110 


The passive Gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their Temples, and abandon to the Spoil 
Their own Abodes ... H 471 


But that o'reblown, when Heav’n above 'em smiles. 
Return to Travel, and renew therr Foils: X lid4 


... Resolute to die, 
And add his Fun’rals to the fate of Troy: II 862 


<a> The rest, in Meen, 1m habit, and tn Face, 
Appear'd a Greek: and such indeed he was. HI 778 


Yet one remamn‘d, the Messenger of Fate: 

High on a craggy CHF Celano sate, 

And thus her dismall Errand did relate. HE 321 
cont .., 
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Then, as her Strength with Years increas'd, began 
To pierce aloft in Air the soaring Swan: 


And from the Clouds to fetch the heron and the Crane. XI 868 
<ar> O more than Madmen! you your selves shall bear 
The guilt of Blood and Sacrilegious War: VII 821 


Loaded with Gold, he sent his Darling, far 
From Noise and Tumults, and destructive War: 
Committed to the faithless Tyrants Care. IH 73 


<00> She seem'd a Virgin of the Spartan Blood: 
With such Array Harpalice bestrede 


Her Thracian Courser, and outstri'd the rapid Flood 1440 

His Father Hyrtacus of Noble Blood; 

His Mother was a Hunt'ress of the Wood: 1X 223 

.. The Brambles drink his Blood; 

And his tom Limbs are left, the Vulture's Food. VIE 855 

Resume your ancient Care; and if the God 

Your Sire, and you, resolve on Foreign Blood: VH 516 
<ou> His knocking Knees are bent beneath the Load: 

And shiv'ring Cold congeals his vital Blood. XH 1308 

Maids, Matrons, Widows, mix their common Moans: 

Orphans their Sires, and Sires lament their Sons XI 329 
<-y> Acestes, fir'd with just Disdain, to see 

The Palm usurp‘d without a Victory; 

Reproch'd Enrellus thus ... V 513 


The Pastor pleas'd with his dire Victory, 
Beholds the satiate Flames in Sheets ascend the Sky: X 573 


... the Coast was free 
From Foreign or Domestick Enemy: HI 168 


He heav'd it at a Lift: and poiz'd on high, 
Ran stagg‘ring on, against his Enemy. XII 1304 


E Activity 10.21 


ti) Study the pairs of rhymes in Text 122 and discuss their probable pronunciations. 
Gi) How can we explain the fact that several words appear to have two pronunciations? 


a 


It seems odd at first that enemy could apparently rhyme with either free, MnE /fri:/, and 
high, MnE /hat/. But the vowel of high was still in the process of shifting, in Dryden's ume, 
from /i:/ to /ai/, and the vowel of free from /e:/ to /i:/, and pronunciations varied. 

This explains the following word-play m Shakespeare's The Two Gentlemen of Verona a 
century earlier. The dialogue is between Protheus, ‘a gentleman of Verona’, and Speed, ‘a 
clownish seruant’. The word Ay (yes) 18 spelt /; noddy meant foolish. 
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TEXT 123 - Shakespeare's The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
PROTHEUS But what said she? 


SPEED (Nods, then sates) |. 
PROTHEUS Nod-I, why that’s noddy. a 
SPEED You mistooke Sir: I say she did nod; and you aske me if she did nod: 


and I say I. 
PROTHEUS And that set together 1s noddy. 





Activity 10.22 


= 


Explain the dialogue of Text 123. 








10.11 North Riding Yorkshire dialect in the 1680s 


It was said in an earlier chapter that from the late fifteenth century 1t becomes increasingly rare 
to find texts that provide evidence of regional forms other than those of the educated London 
dialect, which became established as the standard. Once the grammar and vocabulary of 
written English were standardised, other dialects were recorded only in texts written for the 
purpose of presenting dialects as different. 

During the seventeenth century, there was a revival of interest in antiquarian studies and 
of language, two of the many topics discussed by members of The Royal Society. Writings on 
language included descriptions of the Saxon language of the past and of contemporary dialects. 

One form that this interest in dialect took can be seen in George Merton's A Yorkshire 
Dialogue, published in York in 1683. Menton was a lawyer, practising im the North Riding 
town of Northallerton. Merton's dialogue 1s a lively representation of a Yorkshire farming 
family, written in verse couplets, and is deliberately full of proverbial sayings. It 1s therefore 
only indirect evidence of the authentic spoken North Riding English of the time, but 
nevertheless gives us plenty of examples of dialectal and tradinonal vocabulary and grammar. 

The spelling of written English in the seventeenth century had remained virtually 
unchanged, in spite of the efforts of spelling reformers like John Hart in the sixteenth century, 
and took no account of the shifis of pronunciation that had taken place since the fourteenth 
century. Consequenily, the spelling of Standard English did not accurately indicate the ‘polite’ 
accent of the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. But when writing in dialect, 1 
was (and still ts) usual to spell many of the words ‘as they were spoken’, so that features of 
dialectal pronunciation were shown as well as the vocabulary and grammar. 

In the following short extract, the two young women in the family, Tibb the daughter and 
Nan the niece, talk about their sweethearts. There are no ‘stage directions’, so their movements 
have to be inferred from the dialogue. 





Activity 10.23 





G) List some of the probable dialectal pronunciations that the spellings in Text 124 suggest. 
(ii) In what ways does the grammar of the dialect differ from the Standard English of the late 
seventeenth century? 
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TEXT 124 ~ George Meriton’s A Yorkshire Dialogue, 1683 


(The extract begins at line 155 of the original. The Yorkshire dialectal pronunciation 


of the 1s spelt in the Dialogue as ‘th.) 


A York-shire DIALOGUE, In its pure Natural DIALECT: As it is now commonly 
Spoken in the North parts of York-Shire Being a Miscellaneous discourse, or 
Hotchpotch of several Country Affaires, begun by a Daughter and her Mother, and 


continued by the Father, Son, Uncle, Neese, and Land-Lord. 


F. = Father, M. = Mother, D. = Daughter, N. = Niece. 


F. What ails our 7ibb, that she urles seay ith Newke, 
Shee's nut Reet, she Jeauks an Awd farrand Leauke. 


D,  Fatther, Ive gitten cawd, | can scarce tawke, 
And my Snurles are seay sayr stopt, | can nut snawke, 


N. How duz my Cozen Tibb Naunt I mun nut stay, 
I hard she gat a Cawd the other day, 


M. Ey wallaneerin, wilta gang and see, 
Shee's aboun ‘ith Chawmber, Thou may Clim upth Stee. 
Shee's on a dovening now gang deftly Nan, 
And mack as little din as ee'r Thou can. 


N. Your mains flaid, there's an awd saying you knawe 
That there’s no Carrion will kill a Crawe: 
If she be nut as dead as a deaur Naile, 
Ile mack her flyer and semper like Flesh Cael, 
What Tibb I see, Thou is nut yet quite dead, 
Leauke at me woman, and haud up thy head. 


D. Ah Nan steeke'th winderboard, and mack it darke, 
My Neen are varra sayr, they stoun and warke. 
They are seay Gummy and Furr'd up sometime. 
I can nut leauke at'th Leet, nor see a stime. 


N. Come come, I can mack Thee Leetsome and blythe, 
Here will be thy awd Sweet-heart here Belive. 
He tell’s me seay I say him but fast night 
O Tibb he 1s as fine as onny Kneet. 


D. Nay Nan Thou dus but jest there's neay sike thing, 
He woes another Lasse and gave her a Ring. 


N. Away away great feaul tack thou neay Care, 
He swears that hee'l love thee for evermare. 
And sayes as ever he whopes his Saul to seave, 
Hee'l either wed to Thee, or tull his greave ... 


(A Yorkshire Dialogue, A. C. Cawley ted.), Yorkshire Dialect Society, reprint IE, 1959) 
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What ails our Tibb, that she crouches* so in the Nook, = 
She's not Right, she looks an Old fashioned Look. 


D. Father, I've gotten (a) cold, I can scarce talk, 
And my Nostrils are so sore stopped (up), I can not mhale, 


N. How does my Cousin Tibb Aunt I must not stay, 
I heard she got a Cold the other day, 


M. Ey alas, wilt thou go and see, 
She's above in the Chawmber, Thou may Climb up the Ladder. 
She's in a doze now go gently Nan, 
And make as little din as ever Thou can. 


N. You're very worried, there's an old saying you know 
That there's no Carrion will kill a Crow: 
If she be not as dead as a door Nail, 
I'll make her laugh and simper like Meat Broth, 
What Tibb I see, Thou is not yet quite dead, 
Look at me woman, and hold up thy head. 


D. Ah Nan shut the window-board (= sitter), and make it dark, 
My Eyes are very sore, they smart and ache. 
They are so Gummy and Furr'd up sometime. 
I can not look at the Light, nor see a thing. 


N. Come come, I can make Thee Lightsome and blithe, 
Here will be thy old Sweet-heart here Soon. 
He tells me so I saw him but last night 
O Tibb he 1s as fine as any Knight. 


D. — Nay Nan Thou dost but jest there's no such thing, 
He woos another Lass and gave her a Ring. 


N. Away away great fool take thou no Care, 
He swears that he'll love thee for evermore. 
And says as ever he hopes his Soul to save, 
He'll ether wed to Thee, or till his grave (= die). 


*urles cannot be accurately translated into one Standard English word. A contemporary gloss 
(1684) on the word was: ‘To Vrie, is to draw ones self up on a heap’; a later one (1808) was: ‘to 
be pinched with cold’. 


(A descriptive analysis can be found in Commentary 20 in the Text Commentary Book.) 
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A standard language is achieved when writers use prescribed and agreed forms of the 
vocabulary and grammar, regardless of the dialectal variety of the language that each one may 
speak. As a result, regional and class dialects, which are themselves no less rule-governed and 
systematic than an agreed standard, tend to be regarded as inferior. This chapter presents some 
of the evidence about attitudes towards, and beliefs about, the standard language and the 
dialects in the eighteenth century. The linguistic changes that have taken place from the 


eee century to the present day are relatively few and will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 


11.1 Correcting, improving and ascertaining the language 


11.1.1 ‘The continual Corruption of our English Tongue’ 


Dunng the eighteenth century, many pamphlets, articles and grammar books were published on 
the topic of correcting, improving and. if possible, fixing the language in a perfected form. One 
word that recurred time and time again in referring to the state of the English language was 
corruption. You will find it in the following text, which is an extract from an article written by 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) in 1710 in the journal The Tatler. The complete article took the 
form of a supposed letter written to /saac Bickerstaff, a pseudonym for Jonathan Swift. 


TEXT 125 — The Tatler, 26 September 1710 


The following Letter has laid before me many great and manifest Evils in the World 
of Letters which I had overlooked; but they open to me a very busie Scene, and it will 
require no smail Care and Application to amend Errors which are become so 
universal ... 


To Isaac Bickerstaff Esq; 


SIR, 

There are some Abuses among us of great Consequence, the Reformation of which is 
properly your Province, tho’, as far as I have been conversant in your Papers, you 
have not yet considered them. These are, the deplorable Ignorance that for some 
Years hath reigned among our English Writers, the great depravity of our Taste, and 
the conunual Corruption of our Style ... i i 
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These two Evils, Ignorance and Want of Taste, have produced a Third; I mean, th 
continual Corruption of our English Tongue, which, without some timely Remedy; 
will suffer more by the false Refinements of twenty Years past, than it hath been- 
improved in the foregoing Hundred ... a 

But instead of giving you a List of the late Refinements crept into our Language, I 
here send you the Copy of a Letter I received some Time ago from a most “Ge 
accomplished person in this Way of Writing, upon which I shall make some Remarks." 
It is in these Terms. Cae 


SIR, 

I Cou‘dn’t get the Things you sent for all about Town... 

I thdt to ha' come down my self, and then /'d ha‘ bréut 
‘ant: but | žart don’t, and | believe I can't do't, 

that's Pozz.... Tom begins to gi’mself Airs because he’s 
going with the Plenipo's.... ‘Tis said, the French King 
will bamboor'l us agen, which causes many Speculations. 
The Jacks, and others of that Kidney, are very uppish, 
and alert upon't, as you may see by their Piizz’s.... 

Will Hazzard has got the Hipps, having lost fo the Tune 
of Five hundr'd Pound, thô he understands Play very well, i 
no body better. He has promis't me upon Rep, to leave 

off Play; but, you know ‘tis a Weakness he’s too apt to 

give into, thô he has as much Wit as any Man, no body 

more. He has lain incog ever since... The Mobb’s very 

quiet with us now.... I believe you thot I banter’d you 

in my Last like a Country Put.... 1 sha’n't leave Town 

this Month, &c. 


This Letter is in every Point an admirable Pattern of the present polite Way of 
Writing; nor is it of less Authority for being an Epistle ... The first Thing that strikes 
your Eye is the Breaks at the End of almost every Sentence; of which I know not the 
Use, oniy that it is a Refinement, and very frequently practised. Then you will 
observe the Abbreviations and Elisions, by which Consonants of most obdurate 
Sound are joined together, without one softening Vowel to intervene; and all this only 
to make one Syllable of two, directly contrary to the Example of the Greeks and 
Romans; altogether of the Gothick Strain, and a natural Tendency towards relapsing 
into barbarity, which delights in Monosyllables, and uniting of Mute Consonants; as it 
is observable in all the Northern Languages. And this is still more visible in the next 
refinement, which consists in pronouncing the first Syllable n a Word that has many, 
and dismissing the rest; such as Phizz, Hipps, Mobb, Pozz, Rep, and many more; 
when we are already overloaded with Monosyllables, which are the disgrace of our 
Language ... 

The Third Refinement observable in the Letter I send you, consists in the Choice 
of certain Words invented by some Pretty Fellows; such as Banter, Bamboozle, 
Country Put, and Kidney, as itis there applied; some of which are now struggling for 
the Vogue, and others are in Possession of it. | have done my utmost for some Years 
past to stop the Progress of Mobb and Banter, but have been plainly borne down by 
Numbers, and betrayed by those who promised to assist me. 

In the last Place, you are to take Notice of certain choice Phrases scattered through 
the Letter; some of them tolerable enough, till they were wom to Rags by servile 
Imitators. You might easily find them, though they were in a different Print, and 
therefore I need not disturb them. 

These are the false Refinements in our Style which you ought to correct: First, by 
Argument and fair Means; but if those fail, I think you are to make Use of your 
Authority as Censor, and by an Annual Medex Expurgatoriis expunge all Words and 
Phrases that are offensive to good Sense, and condemn those barbarous Mutilations of 

cont ... 
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Vowels and Syllables, In this last Point, the usual pretence is, that they spell as they 
speak; A Noble Standard for a Language! to depend upon the Caprice of every 
Coxcomb, who, because Words are the Cloathing of our Thoughts, cuts them out, and 
shapes them as he pleases, and changes them oftner than his Dress ... And upon this 
Head | should be glad you would bestow some Advice upon several young Readers in 
our Churches, who coming up from the University, full fraught with Admiration of 
our Town Politeness, will needs correct the Styie of their Prayer Books. In reading the 
Absolution, they are very careful to say pardons and absolves: and in the Prayer for 
the Royal Family, it must be endue um, enrich ‘um, prosper ‘1m, and bring ‘un. Then 
in their Sermons they use all the modern Terms of Art, Sham, Banter, Mob, Bubble, 
Bully, Cutting, Shuffling, and Palming ... 
I should be glad to see you the Instrument of introducing into our Style that 
Simplicity which ıs the best and truest omament of most Things in Life ... 


I am, with great Respect, 
SIR, 


Your, &c. 
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(1) Discuss what the word corruprion implies as a metaphor of language. Is it a plausible and 
acceptable concept? 

(ii) List the features of contemporary language use that Swift objected to. 

(iti) Discuss Swift's argument and his own use of language, for example, his irony and the 
connotations of words like Errors. Evils, Abuses, deplorable, Depravity, Corruption, 
suffer, Barbarity, Disgrace, betrayed, Mutilations, Coxcomb. 

(iv) Are there any significant differences between Swift's punctuation and present-day 
conventions? (The dots in the second Letter (....), quoted within the main letter addressed 
to ‘Isaac Bickerstaff, are part of the punctuation which Swift objected to (the Breaks at 


the End of almost every Sentence). Elsewhere (...) they mark omissions from the original 
longer text.) 
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Some of the contracted or colloquial forms that Swift disliked were: 


banter humorous ridicule (n), to make fun of (vb) (origin unknown, regarded by 
Swift as siang) 

Hipps/hip hypochondria, depression 

incog incognito, concealed identity 

Jacks lads, chaps 

Mobb/mob originally shortened from mobile, from Laun mobile vulgus, the movable or 
excitable crowd, hence the rabble 


Phizz physiognomy, face 

Plenipos plenipotentiary, representative 

Put fool, lout, bumpkin (origin not known) 
Poz positive, certan 

Rep repitation 


The Absolution in The Book of Common Prayer. which Swift referred to, contains the words 
he pardoneth and absolveth. 

You can see that what Swift disliked was certain new colloquial words and phrases, and 
fashionable features of pronunciation — all part of spoken usage rather than written, He 
specifically condemned these as features of Style, that is, of deliberate choices of words and 
structures from the resources of the language. But at the same ume, he referred in general 
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to the Corruption of our English Tongue, an evaluative metaphor that implied worsening anc 
decay, as if the style he disliked to hear could affect everyone's use of English, both written an 
spoken. l l S 
P This attitude of condemnation, focusing on relatively trivial aspects of contemporary. 
usage, was taken up time and time again throughout the eighteenth century, and has continued © 
to the present day. It 1s important to study it and to assess its effects. One obvious effect is that: 
non-standard varieties of the language tend to become stigmatised as substandard, while ~ 
Standard English is thought of as the English language, rather than as the prestige dialect of the. -7 
language. en 
"The language and speech of educated men and women of the south-east, especially in 
London, Oxford and Cambridge, was, as we have already observed, the source of Standard 
English. This was John Hart's ‘best and most perfite English’ (see Section 9.7.1) and George 
Puttenham’s ‘vsuall speach of the Court, and that of London and the shires lying about London 
isee Section 9.7.2). The following text from the 1770s illustrates the establishment of this 
choice. 


TEXT 126 - James Beattie’s Theory of Language, 1774 








Are, then, all provincial accents equally 

ood? By no means. Of accent, as well as 
cf fpelling, fyntax, and idiom, there is a 
ftandard in every polite nation. And, in 
all thefe particulars, the example of approved. 
authors, and the practice of thofe, who, by 
their.rank, education, and way of life, have 
had the beft opportunities to know men and 
manners, and domeftick and forcign litera-. 
ture, ought undoubtedly to give the law. 
Now it is inthe metropolis of a kingdom, 
and in the moft famous {chools of learning, 
where the greateft refort may be expected of 
perfons adorned with all ufeful and elegant 
accomplifhments. The language, therefore, 
of ‘the moft learned and polite perfons in 
London, and the neighbouring Univerfities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, ought to be ac- 
counted the ftandard of the Englifh tongue, 
efpecially in accent and pronunciation : fyn- 
tax, fpelling, and idiom, haying been af- 
certained by the practice of good authors, 
and the confent of former ages. | 
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Discuss your response to James Beattie’s assertions. Does his argument hold good for the 
present day? 
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11.1.2 Fixing the language 


Swift's concern about the state of the language, as he saw it, was so great that he published a 
serious proposal for establishing some sort of ‘academy’ to regulate and mamtain the standards 
of the English language, similar to the Académie Francaise which had been set up in France in 
1634, The arguments used were similar to those expressed in The Tatler article of 1710, but 
Swift also introduced the idea of ascertaining the language (fixing, making it certain) so that it 
would not be subject to further change. Here are some extracts from Swift's proposal, 


TEXT 127 ~ A Proposal for Correcting, Improving and Ascertaining the English 
Tongue; ina Letter to the Most Honourable Robert, Earl of Oxford, and 
Mortimer, Lord High Treasurer of Great Britain, 1712 


My Lorp; I do here, in the 
Name of all the Learned and Po- 
lite Perfons of the Nation, com- 


fixmg our Language for ever, after 
fuch Alterations are made in jt as 
fhall be though requifice. For I 


piain to Your Lorpsute, as Firft 
Mimfler, that our Language is ex- 
tremely imperfect; cha its daily Im- 
provements are by no means in 
proportion to its daily Corruptions ; 
that the Pretenders to polifh and 
refine st, have chiefly multiplied 
Abufes and Abfurdities 5 and, char 
in many Inftances, it offends againft 
every Pare of Grammar. 


am of Opinion, that it is better a 
Language fhould not be wholly. 
perfect, than thart iw fhould be per- 
petually changing; and we muft 
give over at one Time, or at length 
infallibly change for the worfe : 


BUT where I fay, thar I would 
have our Language, after it is duly 
correct,always to laft; I do nor mean 


I fee no ab- 
folute Neceflity why any Language 
fhould be perpetually changing ; 


BUT what I have mot ar 
Heart is, that fome Method fhould 
be thought on for afcertammg and 
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Comment on the possibility and desirability of ascertaining a language, and Swift's assertion 
that a language need not be ‘perpetually changing’. 


thare fhould never be enlarged: Pro- 
vided, that no Word which 2 So- 
cicty fhall give a Santon to, be 
afterwards antiquated and exploded, 
they may have liberty co receive 
whatever new ones they fhall find 
occafion for: l 











11.2 The perfection of the language 


Dr Samuel Johnson (1709-84) published his Dicnonary in 1755. In the preface to the 
dictionary he refers to the idea of fixing the language. He himself is sceptical of the possibility 
of success, although he’ believes in the idea of the perfection and decay of a language: 


Those who have been persuaded to think well of my design, will require that st should fix our 
language, and put a step to those alterations which time and chance have hitherto been suffered to 
make im it without opposition. With this consequence 1 will confess that I have indulged expectation 
which neither reason nor experience can justify. | 


.. tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration; we have tong preserved our 
constition, jet us make some struggles for our language. 








ASSAS 
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Swift thought that the century from the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign in; 1558: to 
the Civil Wars in 1642 was a kind of Golden Age of improvement in the language, although he 
did not believe that ıt had yet reached a state of perfection. The belief that languages. could be 
improved and brought to a state of perfection was common (although we may not believe. i 
today). Confusion between language and language use causes the one to be identified with the. 
other, and a period of great writers is called a period of greatness for the language. We have- 
already seen Swift identifying and associating a style that he disliked with corruption of the- 
language. ee ey 


11.2.1 The Augustan Age and Classical perfection 


Some writers thought that the ‘state of perfection’ would be achieved some time in the future, 
but later eighteenth century grammarians placed it in the early and mid-eighteenth century 
language of writers like Addison, Steele, Pope and Swift himself. This period is known as the 
‘Augusian Age’ (from the period of the reign of the Roman Emperor Augustus. 27 BC to AD 14, 
when great writers like Virgil, Horace and Ovid flourished). The language and literature of 
Classical Rome and Greece were still the foundation of education in the eighteenth century. 
Writers copied the forms of Classical literature, like the epic, the ode, and dramauc tragedy, 
while the Latin and Greek languages were models of perfection in their unchangeable state, 
which writers hoped English could attain. The influence of the sound of Latin and Greek helps 
to explain Swift's dislike of ‘Northern’ consonant clusters (see Text 125). 

The vernacular Latin language of the first century had, of course, continued to change, so 
that after various centuries its several dialects had evolved into French, Italian, Spanish and the 
other Romance languages. But Classical Latin was fixed and ascertained, because its 
vocabulary and grammar were derived from the literature of its greatest period. This state 
seemed to be in complete contrast to contemporary English, and so, following Swift, many 
other writers and grammarians sought to improve the language. Somewhere, in the past or the 
future, lay the perfected English language. 


11.3 ‘The Genius of the Language’ 


There are few references to the language of ordinary people by eighteenth century writers on 
language — the grammarians — ‘it ts beneath a grammarian's attempt (Anselm Bayly in 1772). 
But even writers whom they admired were not necessarily taken as models of good English 
either. Authors’ writings were subjected to detailed scruuny for supposed errors. Grammarians 
sometimes spoke of ‘the Genius of the Language’ or ‘the Idiom of the Tongue’ as a criterion for 
judgement, the word genius meaning sometimes character or spirit, or simply grammar. But, 
in practice, this concept meant litte more than the intuition of the grammarian; what he 
thought or felt sounded rgh, expressed in the Latin phrase Ipse dixi (he himself says). 
Sometimes this reliance on personal opinion was clearly stated: 


.. fo commute 10 | look upon not to be English. 


It will be easily discovered that I have paid no regard to authority. 1 have censured even our best 
penmen, where they have departed from what I conceive to be the idiom of the tongue, or where | 
have thought they violate grammar without necessity. To judge by the rule of Ipse dixit is the way to 
perpetuate error. 

(on the wrong use of prepositions) ... even by Swift. Temple, Addison, and ether writers of the highest 
reputation; some of them. indeed, with such shameful impropnety as one must think must shock 
every English ear, and almost induce the reader to suppose the writers to be foreigners. 


(Reflections on the English Language, Robert Baker, 1770) 


Notice that Baker condemns /pse dixi when applied to ‘the best penmen’. but not when applied 
to himself. 
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Often, appeals were made to Reason, or Analogy (a similar form to be found elsewhere in 
the language): 


In doubtful cases regard ought to be had in our decisions to the analogy of the language ... Of 
"Whether he will or no! and ‘Whether he will or nor, it 1s only the latter that is analogical ... when you 
supply the ellipsis, you find it necessary to use the adverb nor, ‘Whether he will or will nor. 


(Philosophy of Rhetoric, George Campbell, 1776) 


Grammarians were not always consistent in their arguments, however. They recognised that 
the evidence for the vocabulary and grammar of a language must be derived from what people 
actually wrote and spoke, referred to sometimes as Custom: 


Reason permits that we give way to Custom, though contrary to Reason, Analogie is not the Mistress 
of Language. She prescribes only the Laws of Custom. 


(Art of Speaking, 1708) 


This point of view is argued in greater detail in the following text, 


TEXT 128 ~ Joseph Priestley's Rudiments of English Grammar, 1769 


It must be allowed, that the custom of speaking is the original, and only just standard 
of any language. We see, in all grammars, that this is sufficient to establish a rule, 
even contrary to the strongest analogies of the language with itself. Must not this 
custom, therefore, be allowed to have some weight, in favour of those forms of 
speech, to which our best writers and speakers seem evidently prone; forms which 
are Contrary to no analogy of the language with itself, and which have been 
disapproved by grammanians, only from certain abstract and arbitrary considerations. 
and when their decisions were not prompted by the genius of the language; which 
discovers itself in nothing more than in the general propensity of those who use it to 
certain modes of construction? I think, however, that I have not, in any case, seemed 
to favour what our grammarians will call an regularity, but where the genius of the 
language, and not only single examples, but the general practice of those who write 
it, and the almost universal custom of all who speak it, have obliged me to do so. | 
also think I have seemed to favour those irregularities, no more than the degree of the 
propensity I have first mentioned, when unchecked by a regard to arbitrary rules, in 
those who use the forms of speech I refer to. will authorize me, 


am 
Di 


Discuss Joseph Priestley's assessment of the relative values of custom, analogy, the genius of 


the language and the disapproval of grammarians in deciding the forms of a standard 
language. 
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11.4 Bishop Lowth's grammar 





One in particular of the many grammar books of the eighteenth century had a lasting influence 
on later grammars which were published for use in schools in the late eighteenth century and 
throughout the nineteenth century — Robert Lowth's A Short Introduction to English Grammar, 
1762. Lowth's attitude was prescriptive — that is, he prescribed or laid down what he himself 
considered to be correct usage, as illustrated in the following: 


Grammar is the Art of nghtly expressing our thoughts by Words etc ... 
The principal design of a Grammar of any Language is to teach us to express ourselves with propriety 


in that Language, and to be able to judge of every phrase and form of construction. whether 1 be night 
or not elc ... 
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The words propriety and rightly are important because Lowth was not describing the language 
in its Many varieties, but prescribing what ought to be written in a standard variety of English, 
and pointing out ‘errors’ and ‘solecisms’ with examples from authors like Milton, Dryden. and 
Pope. He described other varieties of usage only in order to condemn them, earner 
The following text, which is an extract from the preface, typifies this particular attitude to 
language use. What people actually say and write, even though they may be socially of the 
highest rank, or eminent authors, is subject to Lowth’s prescriptive judgement. ae 


TEXT 129 ~ Robert Lowth's A Short introduction to English Grammar, 1762 (i) 





















It is now about fifty years ns far as I can find, bath never 
fice Doétor Swift made a pub- heen cueftioned ; and yet no effec- 
lic remonflrance, addreffed to the tual methed bath hitherto been taken 
Earl of Oxford, | ther Lord Trea tor edrefs the grievance of which he 
furer, of the imperfet State of sai a PeT j = 
our Language; alledging in pars 4 ut let us confider, sr an g 
ticular, © that in many inflances it at e ent, j ae to un lerfan 

“ offended againf every part of ee i e rought againf the 
t Grammar.” ` Swift muff beal- nghin Language Does it mean, 
lowed to have been a good judge of that the Englith Language as it is 
this matter. He was bimfelf very Spoken by the polite? part of the 
attentive to this part, both in his. nation, and as it flands in the 
own writings, and in bis remarks writings of our moft approved au- 
upon thofe of his friends : he is one. thers, oftentimes offends againff 
of our mof corret?, and perhaps. every part of Grammar 4 Thus 
our very bef profe writer. In- far, I am afraid, the charge is 
deed the juflnefs of this complaint, triste, 








The following text is an example of Lowth's prescriptive method as stated in his book, in 
which he is stating the use of will and shail, together with a short extract from his preface. 


TEXT 130 - Robert Lowth's A Short introduction to English Grammar, 1762 (ii) 


Will in the firft i But be~ 

Perfon fingular and plural promifes fides foewiag what is right, the 
or threatens; in the fecend and third matter may be further explained by 
Perfons only foretells: bal on the poiming out what is wrong. I will 
contrary, in the firlt Perfon imply not take upon me to fay, whether we 
fosetells; in the fecond and third have any Grammer that faficiently 
Perfons commands or threatens’. performs the frf part: hut the lar. 
Do and bave make the Prefent ter method bere called in, as Jub- 
Time; did, bad, the Pall, fall, fervient to the former, mas per bapi 


will, the Future: fr the Lnpe- : 

rative Mode; may, sight, could, be found in this cafe to be of the 
weuld, feould, the Subjundtive. two the more ufeful and effettual 
The Prepofition so placed before manner of infirultion. 
the Verb makes the Infinitive Mode. 

Flave and be through their feveral 

Modes and Times are placed only 

before the Perfeét and Paffive Par- 

uciples refpectively: the ret only 

before the Verb itfclf in its Primary 


Ferm ©. 
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Identify the inconsistency between Lowth’s prescription and his actual use of wif? or shall. 
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Lowth's book was intended for those who were already well educated. This can be 
inferred from part of the preface: 


A Grammatical Study of our own Language makes no part of the ordinary method of instruction 
which we pass thro’ in our childhood .... 


The use of the first person we implies that his readers, like him, will have studied Latin and 
Greek at school — the ancient or learned languages. This, however, did not in his opinion 
provide them with a knowledge of English grammar, even though they lived in polite society 
and read English literature, activities not followed by most of the population at the time. 


TEXT 131 - Robert Lowth’s A Short introduction to English Grammar, 1762 fiii) 


Much practice m the polite world, and a general acquaintance with the best authors. 
are good helps, but alone will hardly be sufficient: we have writers, who have 
enjoyed these advantages in their full extent, and yet cannot be recommended as 
models of an accurate style. Much less then will what is commonly called Learning 
serve the purpose; that is, a critical knowledge of ancient languages, and much 
reading of ancient authors ... 

In a word, it was calculated for the use of the Learner even of the lowest class* 
Those, who would enter more deeply into this Subject, will find it fully and 
accurately handled, with the greatest acuteness of investigation, persptcuity of 
expliciation, and elegance of method. in a Treatise intitled HERMES, by JAMES 
HARRIS Esq; the most beautiful and perfect example of Analysis that has been 
exhibited since the days of Aristotle. 


“class in this extract does not mean social class, but grade or standard of achievement. 


11.5 Literary styles in the eighteenth century 


The style of writing of Lowth and other grammarians is very ‘formal’: its vocabulary and 
Structure are unlike that of everyday language. Here are two short contrasting examples of 
eighteenth century writing, the first from a diary and so informal or ‘ordinary’ prose, and the 
second from a literary journal. Literary prose adopts its own fashionable choices from the 


language at different periods, while ordinary language in speech and writing continues 
generally unremarked. 


TEXT 132 ~ Thomas Hearne's Remarks and Collections, 1715 


MAY 28 (Sat.) This being the Duke of Brunswick, commonly called King George's 
Birth-Day, some of the Bells were jambled in Oxford. by the care of some of the 
Whiggish, Fanatical Crew; but as I did not observe the Day tn the least my self, so it 
was little taken notice of (unless by way of ridicule) by other honest People, who are 
for K. James HId. who is the undoubted King of these Kingdoms, & ‘tis heartily 
wish'd by them that he may be restored, 

This Day I saw one Ward with Dr. Charlett, who, tt seems, hath printed several 
Things. He is a clergy Man. I must inquire about him. i 


ł 
| 
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TEXT 133 — Samuel Johnson, The Rambier, July 1750 


The advantages of mediocrity a 
... Health and vigour, and a happy constitution of the corporeal frame, are of apsolute 
necessity to the enjoyment of the comforts, and to the performance of the duties of $ 
life, and requisite in yet a greater measure to the accomplishment of any thing = 0. 
illustrious or distinguished; yet even these, if we can judge by their apparent ey 
consequences, ure sometimes not very beneficial to those on whom they are ees = 
liberally bestowed. They that frequent the chambers of the sick, will generally find <; 


the sharpest pains, and most stubborn maladies among them whom confidence of the © 000: 


force of nature formerly betrayed to negligence and irregularity; and that superfluity- 
of strength, which was at once their boast and their snare, has often, in the latter part 
of life, no other effect than than it continues them long in impotence and anguish. 
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Activity 11.6 


Discuss the features of vocabulary and syntax in Texts 132 and 133 which distinguish the two 
styles of writing. 


— 
= 


11.6 ‘The depraved language of the common People’ 





The standard language recognised by etghteenth century grammarians was that yeti used by 
what they called ‘the Learned and Polite Persons of the Nation’ (Swift) — polite in the ane 
polished, refined, elegant, well-bred. By definition, the language of the common Ant as 
inferior. This had far-reaching social consequences, as we shall see later in the chapter. a i$ 
some of the evidence on the language of common people, which also explains why we know 
much less about the regional, soctal and spoken varieties of eighteenth century English, except 
what we can infer from novels, plays, letters and other indirect sources — and they were not 
worth the attention of scholars. 


TEXT 134 - On the language of common people 


. themselves and Families (from the Monthly Review) ... a very bad Expression, 
though very common. It 1s mere Shopkeepers cant and will always be found 
contemptible in the Ears of persons of any Taste. 


(Reflections on the English Language, Robert Baker, 1770) 

{on most an end for most convnonly:) ... is an expression that would almost disgrace 
the mouth of a hackney-coachman. 

(Remarks on the English Language, Robert Baker, 1779) 

.. though sometimes it may be difficult, if not impossible to reduce common speech 
to rule, and indeed it is beneath a grammanian’s attempt. 

(Plain and Complete Grammar, Anselm Bayly, 1772) 

No absolute monarch hath it more im his power to nobilitate a person of obscure birth, 
than it is in the power of good use to ennoble words of low or dubious extraction; 


such, for instance, as have either arisen, nobody knows how, like fib. banter, bigot, fop, 
flippant, among the rabble, or like flimsy, sprung from the cant of the manufacturers. 


(Philosophy of Rhetoric, George Campbell, 1776) cont ... 





189 
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Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omissions. 
Of the laborious and mercantile part of the people, the diction is in great measure 
casual and mutable; many of their terms are formed for some temporary or local 
convenience, and though current at certain times and places, are in others utterly 
unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a state of increase or decay, cannot 
be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore must be 
suffered to perish with other things unworthy of preservation. 


(Dictionary, Samuel Johnson, 1755) 


My Animadversions will extend to such Phrases only as People in decent Life 
inadvertently adopt ... Purity and Politeness of Expression ... is the only external 
Distinction which remains between a gentleman and a valet; a lady and a Mantua- 
maker (= dress-maker). 


(Aristarchus, Philip Withers, 1788) 


Such comments as these clearly show that the divisions of eighteenth century society were 
marked by language as much as by birth, rank, wealth and education. 


11.7 Language and class 


The evidence of the following quotations suggests that if the language of the common people 
was regarded as inferior by the educated upper classes in the eighteenth century, then therr 
ideas and thoughts would be similarly devalued. 


The best Expressions grow low and degenrate, when profan'd by the populace, and applied to 
mean things. The use they make of them, infecting them with a mean and abject Idea, causes that 
we cannot use them without sullying and defiling those things, which are signified by them. 

Bur itis no hard matter to discern between the depraved Language of common Peopie, and 
the noble refin'd expressions of the Gentry, whose condition and merits have advanced them 
above the other. 


(Art of Speaking, rendered into English from the French of Messieurs du Port Royal 1676, 2nd edn, 
1708) 


Language was regarded as ‘the dress of thought’, or, to use another simple metaphor, ‘the 
mirror of thought’, It was believed that there was a direct relanonship between good language 
and good thinking. On the one hand was the dominant social class, the Gentry, whose language 
and way of life were variously described as polite, civilized, elegant, noble, refined, iasteful 
and pure, On the other hand were ‘the jaborious and mercantile part of the people’, shopkeepers 
and hackney-coachmen, the rabble, whose language was vulgar, barbarous, contemptible, low, 
degenerate, profane, mean, abject and depraved, 

This view was reinforced by a theory of language that was called ‘Universal Grammar’. 
The following quotations illustrate a belief in the direct connection between language and the 
mind, or soul, and in the superior value of abstract thought over the senses. They are taken 
from Hermes: or a Philosophical Inquiry Concerning Language and Universal Grammar. 
published in 1751 by James Harris, the author who was commended by Bishop Lowth (see 
Text 131): 


3 
‘Tis a phrase often apply'd to a man, when speaking, that he speaks his MIND: as much as to say, that 
his Speech or Discourse i$ a publishing of some Energie or Motion of his Soul, 


The VULGAR merged in Sense from their earliest Infancy, and never once dreaming any thing to be 
worthy of pursuit, but what pampers their Appetite, or fills their Purse, imagine nothing to be real, 
but what may be tasted, or touched. 
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For students of language today, the differences between Standard English and regiona 
dialects are viewed as Jinguistically superficial and unimportant. The same meanings can: be 
conveyed as easily in one as in the other, although we cannot, in everyday life, ignore. the: 
social connotations of regional and non-standard speech, which are still very powerful 
conveying and maintaining attitudes. aS 

In the eighteenth century, the linguistic differences between refined and common speech 
were held to match fundamental differences in intellect and morality. The gulf between the two: 
was reinforced by the fact that education was in the ‘learned languages’ Latin and Greek. The. 
classical Greek language and literature im particular were judged to be the most ‘perfect: 


Now the Language of these Greeks was truly like themselves; ‘twas conformable to their transcendent a! oe 
and universal Genis, 

‘Twere to be wished, that those amongst us, who either write or read, with a view to employ their 
liberal leisure ... ‘vere to be wished, I say, that the liberal (if they have any relish for letters) would 
inspect the finished Models of Grecian Literature -. 


(Hermes, James Harns, $751) 


As it was believed that the contrasts between the refined language of the classically 
educated class and the vulgar language of the common people mirrored equal differences in 
intellectual capabilities, and also in virtue or morality, such beliefs had social and political 
consequences. 


The most devastating aspect of 18th century assessments of language was its philosophical 
justification of this notion of vulgarity. 


(The Politics of Language 1791-1819, Olivia Smith, OUP, 1984) 


These social and political consequences can be demonstrated. The years of the long wars 
with France (1793-1815) following the French Revolution of 1789 were marked by the | 
political oppression of popular movements for reform. Ideas about language were used to 
protect the government from criticism. For example, the notion of vulgarity of language 
became an excuse to dismiss a series of petitions to Parliament calling for the reform of the 
voting system. If the language of the ‘labouring classes’ was by definition inferior, incapable of 
expressing coherent thought, and also of dubious moral value, then it was impossible for them 
to use language properly in order to argue their own case. 

Liberty of speech and freedom of discussion in this House form an essential part of the constitution: 

but it is necessary that persons coming forward as petitioners, should address the House tn decent 

and respectful language. 


(Parliamentary Debates Xxx.779) 


Here are short extracts from three petitions presented to Parliament. The first was presented by 
‘tradesmen and artificers, unpossessed of freehold land’ in Sheffield in 1793 and was rejected; 
the second, by ‘twelve frecholders' from Reading in 1810, was accepted; the third was 
presented by non-voters from Yorkshire in 1817. At that time, only men who owned freehold 
land had the vote. 


TEXT 135a - Petition to Parliament, 1793 


Your petitioners are lovers of peace, of liberty, and justice. They are m gencral 
tradesmen and artificers, unpossessed of freehold land, and consequently have no 
voice in choosing members to sit in parliament, ~ but though they may not be — 

freeholders, they are men, and do not think themselves fairly used in being excluded 


the rights of citizens ... 


(Parliamentary Debates xxx.776) 
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TEXT 135b — Petition to Parliament, 18106 


The petitioners cannot conceive it possible that his Majesty's present incapable and 
arbitrary ministers should be still permitted to carry on the government of the country, 
after having wasted our resources in fruitless expeditions, and having shewn no 


vigour but in support of antiquated prejudices, and in attacks upon the liberties of the 
subject ... 


(Parliamentary Debates xvi.955) 


TEXT 135c — Petition to Parliamerit, 1817 


The petitioners have a full and immovable conviction, a convienon which they 
believe to be universal throughout the kingdom. that the House doth not, in any 
constitutional or rational sense, represent the nation; that, when the people have 
ceased to be represented, the constitution ts subverted; that taxation without 
representation is slavery ... 


(Parliamentary Debates xxxv. 81-2, quoted in Olivia Smith op cit) 


Ea Activity 11.7 


(i) Discuss the charge that the language of the first petition was ‘indecent and disrespectful’, 
and compare it with another comment made at the time: ‘T suspect that the objection to the 
roughness of the language was not the real cause why this petition was opposed.’ 

di) Discuss the view expressed in Parliament at the ume that the language of the second 
petition ‘though firm as it ought to be, was respectful’. 

(ii) The Tory minister George Canning said of the third petition ‘if such language were 
tolerated, there was an end of the House of Commons, and of the present system of 
government’. What is objectionable in the language? 





The grammar and spelling of these extracts are perfectly ‘correct’. In contrast, consider the 
following example of a letter of protest against the enclosure of common land, written 
anonymously by ‘the Combin'd of the Parish of Cheshunt’ to their local landowner. It uses non- 
standard spelling, punctuation and grammar, which clearly would have provided Parliament 
with an excuse for its dismissal. 


TEXT 136 ~ Letter to Oliver Cromwell Esquire, of Cheshunt Park, 27 February 1799 


Whe right these lines to you who are the Combin'd of the Parish of Cheshunt in the 
Defence of our Parrish rights which you unlawfully are about to disinherit us of ... 
Resolutions 1s maid by the aforesaid Combind that if you intend of inclosing Our 
Commond Commond fields Lammas Meads Marches &c Whe Resolve before that 
bloudy and unlawful act is finished to have your hearts bloud if you proceede in the 
aforesaid bloudy act Whe like horse leaches will cry give, give until whe have split 
the bloud of every one that wishes to rob the Inosent unborn. It shall not be in your 
power to say I am safe from the hands of my Enemy for Whe like birds of pray will 
prively lie in wait to spil the bloud of the aforesaid Charicters whose names and 
places of abode are as prutrified sores in our Nostrils. Whe declair that thou shall not 
say I am safe when thou goest to thy bed for beware that thou liftest not thine eyes up 
in the most must of flames ... . 


(Quoted in The Making of the English Working Class, E. P. Thompson, Penguin edn, 1963, 
p. 240.) 












Text 135. 


11.8 William Cobbett and the politics of language 


William Cobbett (1763-1835) was the son of a farmer from Farnham, Surrey, and self- 
educated. From 1785 to 1791, he served in a foot regiment in Canada, and left the army after 
trying, and failing, to bring some officers to trial for embezzlement. He spent the rest of his life 
in writing, journalism and farming, and became an MP in 1832 after the passing of the Reform 
ACL. 

Cobbett began a weekly newspaper, The Political Register, in 1802 as a Tory, but soon 
became converted to the radical cause of social and Parliamentary reform, and wrote and 
edited The Political Register until his death in 1835, campaigning against social injustice and 
government corruption. 

In Section 11.7, we saw how the concept of vulgarity of language was used to deny the 
value of the meaning and content of petitions to Parliament. Cobbett referred to this in an 
edition of The Political Register which was written in America, where he had gone after the 
suspension of habeas corpus m England. 


TEXT 137 - William Cobbett's The Political Register, 29 November 1817 


The present project ... is to communicate to all uneducated Reformers, a knowledge 
of Grammar. The people, you know, were accused of presenting petitions not 
grammatically correct. And those petitions were rejected, the petitioners bemg 
‘ignorant’: though some of them were afterwards put into prison, for being ‘better 
informed’... 

No doubt remains in my mind, that there was more talent discovered, and more 
political knowledge, by the leaders amongst the Reformers, than have ever been 
shown, at any period of time, by the Members of the two houses of parliament. 

There was only one thing in which any of you were deficient, and that was in the 
mere art of so arranging the words m your Resolutions and Petitions as to make these 
compositions what is called grammatically correct. Hence, men of a hundredth part of 
the mind of some of the authors of the Petitions were enabled to cavil at them on this 
account, and to infer from this incorrectness, that the Petitioners were a set of poor 
ignorant creatures, Who knew nothing of what they were talking; a set of the ‘Lower 
Classes’, who ought never to raise their reading above that of children’s books, 
Christmas Carrols, and the like. 

For my part, I have always held a mere knowledge of the rules of grammar very 
cheap. It is a study, which demands hardly any powers of mind. To possess a 
knowledge of those rules 1s a pitiful qualification ... 

Grammar is to literary composition what a linch-pin ts to a waggon. It 1s a poor 
pitiful thing in itself; it bears no part of the weight; adds not in the least to the celerity; 
but, still the waggon cannot very well and safely go on without it ... 

Therefore, trifling, and even contemptible, as this branch of knowledge ts i itself, 
it is of vast importance as to the means of giving to the great powers of the mind their 
proper effect ... The grammarian from whom a man of genus learns his rules has little 
more claim to a share of such a man's renown than has the goose, who yields the pens 
with which he writes: but, still the pens are necessary, and so is the grammar. 
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Cobbeti's writings, like Tom Paine's The Rights of Man in 1792 and The Age of Reason in 
1794, were practical proof that the language of men of humble class origins could be effective 


in argument, but both Cobbett and Paine wrote in Standard English. Cobbett was well aware of 


the social connotations of non-standard language and wrote an account of how he had taught 
himself correct grammar. He does not use use the term standard himself and follows the 
common practice of implying that only this variety of English has grammar. He wrote under 
the name Peter Porcupine. 


TEXT 138 ~ William Cobbett's The Life and Adventures of Peter Porcupine, 1796 


One branch of learning, however. I went to the bottom with, and that the most 
essential branch too, the grammar of my mother tongue. I had experienced the want 
of a knowledge of grammar during my stay with Mr Holland; but itis very probable 
that | never should have thought of encountering the study of it, had not accident 
placed me under a man whose friendship extended beyond his interest. Writing a fair 
hand procured me the honour of being copyist to Colonel Debeig, the commandant of 
the garrison ... 

Being totally ignorant of the rules of grammar, I necessarily made many mistakes 
in copying, because no one can copy letter by letter, nor even word by word. The 
colonel saw my deficiency, and strongly recommended study. He enforced his advice 
with a sort of injunction, and with a promise of reward in case of success. 

I procured me a Lowth's grammar, and applied myself to the study of it with 
unceasing assidusty, and not without some profit; for, though it was a considerable 
ume before I fully comprehended all that I read, still I read and studied with such 
unremitted attention, that, at last, | could write without falling into any very gross 
errors. The pains I took cannot be described: I wrote the whole grammar out two or 
three times; I got it by heart; I repeated it every moming and every evening, and, 
when on guard, I imposed on myself the task of saying it all over once every time | 

"was posted sentinel. To this exercise of my memory I ascribe the retentiveness of 
which I have since found it capable, and to the success with which it was attended, I 
ascribe the perseverance that has led to the acquirement of the little learning of which 
Į am the master. 


Cobbeit was thus convinced of the need to master standard grammar: 


Without understanding this, you can never hope to become fit for anything beyond mere trade or 
agriculture ... Without a knowledge of grammar, st is impossible for you to write correctly; and, it ts 
by mere accident that you speak correctly; and, pray bear in mind, that all well-informed persons 
Judge of a man's mind (until they have other means of judging) by his writing or speaking. 


(Advice to Young Men, William Cobbett} 


and he followed up his conviction by writing a grammar book, in the form of a series of letters 
addressed to his son. 


TEXT 139 - William Cobbett's A Grammar of the English Language, 1817 


.. grammar teaches us how fo make use of words ... to the acquiring of this branch of 
knowledge, my dear son, there is one motive, which, though it ought, at all times, to 
be strongly felt, ought, at the present time, to be so felt in an extraordinary degree: I 
mean that desire which every man, and especially every young man, should entertain 
to be able to assert with effect the rights and liberties of his country. 


.. And when we hear a Hampshire plough-boy say, ‘Poll Cherrycheek have giv'd I 
thick handkercher,’ we know very well that he means to say, ‘Poll Cherrycheek has 
given me this handkerchief: and yet, we are but too apt to jaugh at him, and to call 
him ignorant, which ts wrong; because he has no pretensions to a knowledge of 
grammar, and he may be very skilful as a plough-boy, 
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‘Cobbett considered grammar, in short, as an integral part of the class structure o 
England, and the act of learning grammar by one of his readers as an act of class. aarue 
(Olivia Smith op ent p. 1). . 

h ıs clear that no significant differences in the grammar of Cobbett's wnting separate 
today's language from the English of the early nineteenth century. What we now call Standard: 
English has been established for over 200 years as the only form of the language for writing 
which obtains universal acceptance. es 

This seems to contradict the linguistic statement that ‘all living languages are in a constant =- 
state of change’. But the grammatical innovations since Cobbett's day are developments of ~~ 
established features, rather than fundamental changes. Once a standard form of wnting - 
becomes the norm, then the rate of change in the grammar ts slowed down considerably. At the 
same time, additions and losses to the vocabulary, and modifications i pronunciation, 
inevitably continue, 
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12. Postscript - to the present day 





The purpose of this book — to describe how present-day Standard English has developed from 
o origins m OE a thousand years ago — has effectively been achieved in the preceding 
chapters. 


12.1 Some developments in the language since the 
eighteenth century 


There is a constant change in the vocabulary of the language, and it goes without saying that 
there have been many losses and gains of words since the eighteenth century. English is a 
language that has taken in and assimilated words from many foreign languages to add to the 
core vocabulary of Germanic, French and Latin words. 


12.1.1 Spelling 


The standard orthography was fixed in the eighteenth century by the agreed practice of 
printers. Dr Johnson set down accepted spellings in his Dictionary of 1755, and also recorded 
some of the arbitrary cho:ces of ‘custom’: 


.. thus | write, in compliance with a numberless majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and receipt, 
fancy and phantom. 


A few words found in the original versions of eighteenth century texts have changed, for 
example, cloathing, terrour, phantasy and publick, but there are not many. More recently, it has 
become acceptable to change the <ae> spelling to <e> in a few words of Latin derivation, and 
to write medieval for mediaeval, and archeology for archaeology. Some American spellings 
have also become acceptable in Britain, such as program as a result of its use in computer 
programming. With few exceptions, it is true to say that our spelling system was fixed over 
200 years ago and every attempt to reform it has failed. 


12.1.2 Grammar 


While the underlying rules of grammar have remained unchanged, their use in speech and 
writing has continued to develop into forms that distinguish the varieties of language use since 
the eighteenth century, This can perhaps be explained in terms of style, and so is the subject of 
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a different kind of course book. In present-day English, we can observe, in some varietie fe) 
language use, a greater degree of complexity in both the noun phrase and the verb phrase 


Noun phrases Meron 
Modifiers of nouns normally precede the head of the noun phrase (NP) when they are word 
(usually adjectives or nouns) or short phrases, as in a red brick, the brick wall and the red 
brick wall, and follow st when they are phrases or ciauses. The rule of pre-modification has - 
developed so that much longer strings of words and phrases can now precede the head word, as 


ina never to be forgotten experience. ee gees 
This style 1s a particular feature of newspaper headlines. For example, the news statemen 


that might be written as: 


There has been a report on the treatment of suspects in police stations in Northern 
Ireland ... 


can be turned into a NP as: 
A Northern Ireland police station suspect treatment report 


in which a series of post-modifying prepositional phrases (PrepPs) become pre-modifying NPs 
within the larger NP. 


< 


State the grammatical rule for converting the clause into a NP. 


D 





Activity 12.1 





The process of converting clauses with verbs into nouns is called nominalisation, and the 
word itself is an exampte of that process. It is a marked feature of some contemporary styles, 
including academic and formal writing, and tends to omit the agents or actors who actually do 
things; for example: 

S P C 

There has been no convincing explanation of the attempt ... 


is only the beginning of a longer sentence. It might have been written: 
X has not convinced us by explaining how Y attempted ... 


in which main verbs are used instead of nouns or a modifying participle, and the subjects X 


and Y would have to be named. 
This is a trend in styie which depends upon the fact that the grammar of English permits 


nominalisation readily. 


Verb phrases 
If you compare the possible forms of the verb phrase (VP) in contemporary English with any 
OE text, you will find that OE verb phrases were generally shorter, and OE grammar jacked 
the forms of VP that have developed since. In MnE, it 1s possible to construct VPs like: 


she has been being treated ... 
hasn't she been being treated? 
won't she have been being treated? 


which use auxiliary verbs to combine the grammatical features of tense (past or present), 
aspect (perfective or progressive), voice (active or passive) and mood (declarative or 
interrogative), to which we can add: 


She seems to manage to be able to keep on being treated ... 
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in which certain verbs, called cafenatives, can be strung together in a chain, Such VPs are not 
common, perhaps, but they are possible, and have developed since the eighteenth century. 

They are examples of the way in which English has become a much more analytic 
language since the OE period; that is, its structures depend on strings of separate words, and 
not on the inflections of words. An inflecting language ts called synthetic. 

Another deveiopment in the resources of the VP is in the increased use of phrasal and 
prepositional verbs like run across for meet, put up with for tolerate and give m for 
Surrender, They are a feature of spoken and informal usage, and although the beginnings of 
the structure of verb + particle can be found in OE, they have increased in number 
considerably in MnE and new combinations are continually being introduced, often as slang, 
as in get with it, later to be assimilated. 


12.2 The continuity of prescriptive judgements on 
language use 


We judge others by their Speech as much as by other aspects of their behaviour, but some 
people are much more positive in their reactions. The relationship between social ciass and 
language use in the eighteenth century, which was described in Chapter 11, has been 
maintained through the nineteenth century up to the present day. Here, for example, is the 
Dean of Canterbury, Henry Alford D.D., writing in a book called The Queen's English: Stray 
Notes on Speaking and Spelling in 1864. 


TEXT 140 ~- Dean Alford's The Queen's English, 1864 


And first and foremost, iet me notice that Worst of all faults, the leaving out of the 
aspirate where it ought to be, and putting it in where it ought not to be. This is a 
vuigarism not confined to this or that province of England, nor especially prevalent in 
one county or another, but common throughout England to persons of low breeding 
and inferior education, principally to those among the inhabitants of towns, 
Nothing so surely stamps a man as below the mark in intelligence, self-respect, and 
energy, as this unfortunate habit ... 

As I write these lines, which I do while wating in a refreshment-room at Reading, 
between a Great-Western and a South-Eastern train, I hear one of two commercial 


gentlemen, from a neighbouring table, telling his friend that 'his ed used to hake 
ready to burst." 


EE Activity 12.2 


Discuss Dean Alford's comments on the Pronunciation of words beginning with <h>. 





a 


Alford's attitude ts no different from that of some eighteenth century grammartans in their 
references to ‘the depraved language of the common People' (see Section 11.6), 

One feature of common usage that is still taught as an error is what is called the ‘split 
infinitive’. Here is Dean Alford on the subject: 





A correspondent states as his own usage, and defends, the insertion of an adverb between the sign of 
the infinitive mood and the verb, He gives as an instance, Yo Scientifically illustrate.’ But surely this 
35 4 practice entirely unknown to English speakers and writers. It seems to me, that we ever regard 
the to of the infinitive as inseparable from is verb. 
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The Dean is wrong in his assertion that the practice 1s ‘entirely unknown’, The idea. that:it, j 
ungrammatical to put an adverb between to and the verb was an invention of seal iene 
grammarians, but it has been handed on as a solecism (violation of the rules of grammar) w 
one generation of school teachers after another. It has become an easy marker of good: 
English’, but avording it can lead to ambiguity. Er 


A 





Activity 12.3 


7 


The following paragraph appeared in a daily newspaper in August 1989. It shows how some 
contemporary journalists still avoid the ‘split infinitive’ at all costs. Was the correction 
unambiguous? 


TEXT 141 


pasha front page report yesterday on microwave cooking mistakenly stated that 4 tests 
of 83 cook-chill and ready-cooked products, Sainsbury's found the instructions on 10 
products always failed to ensure the foods were fully heated to 70C. The story should 
have said the instructions failed always to ensure the foods were fully heated to 70C 
— that is, they sometimes failed to ensure this. 


(The Guardian 24 August 1989) 





12.3 The grammar of spoken English today 


The invention of sound recording, and especially of the portable tape recorder, has made it 
possible for us to study the spoken language in a way that students of language were formerly 
quite unable to do. It has always been known that spoken English differed from ea 
English, but even an experienced shorthand writer would to some extent idealise what was sar 
and omn features that seemed irrelevant. 

Here 1s a transcription of some recorded informal contemporary spoken English. which 
uses written symbols to indicate spoken features of the language. The conventions of written 
punctuation are deliberately not used. The symbols represent stress patterns, contained “i tons 
units (units of information mio which we divide our speech), each having a tonic syllable 

ark stress and a change of pitch. . a 

oe e a‘ an educated user of Standard English. and the topic 15 ee 
acceptability, but the transcription, even if punctuated with capital letiers, full-stops an 
commas as if it were written, would not be acceptable as written English. 

The conventions used in the transcription are as follows: 


The end of a tone unit (or tone group) is marked (D. 

The word containing the tonic syllable (or nucleus) is printed in bold type. 

The place where two speakers overlap is marked (f). . 

A micro-pause in speech is marked with a stop (.); longer breaks are marked with one or 
more dashes {~}. 


oco 


The text ıs part of a longer conversation between two women in their twenties. A isa secretary 
and B is a university lecturer. 
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TEXT 142 ~ Contemporary spoken English 


A well what do they putl . in a . computing programme?! — — 
welll you'll hear a fot about it in due course |. it's what they 
ag | IL tests . which} stands for investigating language accep- 
mm mm 
tability! 
mm 
and they've done those on groups of undergraduates! . we don't 
know what 
[ erm battery things! 
erm erm yesi . erm sort of . science graduates! 
[ . German graduates! English daa | and so onl and asked 
mmi l mm] mmi 
theml — there are various types of test thay give themi . they 
give them a sentencel and there are four a. there are three an- 
ih they can givel either it's aceeptablel it's not acceptablel 
mmi —— 
i's marginall . or you knowl it's somewhere between! and then . 
we they! when they mark up the results| have a fourth category! 
which is their answer was incoherent! 
yesi 
if it was heard and they couldn't hear itl. if it was written 
they couldn't read itl 
mmi 
that's one typel . then there's an operation test! they're 
interested say in . well particularly seeing various adverbs! and 
they write something like I entirely! dot dot dotl — and the 
student has to complete the sentencel — 
mml- 
an with entirely! they'll nearly all write agree with youl 
yesi. 
and entirely and agreef — go togetherl 
mmi mmi 
collate or something it’s called! 
yeahl 
[laughs ~ —] and then they im fact try another adverbi 
and then there'll be an absolute range of verbs that[ go with it! 
ee i i mmi you know 
It's quite interesting! the way in the thesisl they had a sentence 
with entirely! . and got peoplel to er transform it into the 
negativel 
mmi 
this is very tricky! . I should have thought there were . 
yesi well quitel they do that sort of thing you seel and then they 
see what they've produced! and then they [ sort of they score them 
. yesl 
up! in a certain [ wayl and they'll say have they . erm --— have 
yesl 
they donel what they were told tol and if not why notl and then 
there are various reasons why notl and they were scored! and given 
a markl and it's quite "f crediblel 
, I think that’s one of the most valuable 
thingsl that I've thought was being donel in J in. 
mm 
in the battery test because n should relate! quite directlyi to! 
the meaning of the wordi — 
B yesi 


wr wp wpwp 
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(Adapted from Corpus of English Conversation, Svarivik and Quirk. C. W. K 
$.1.5.. 465-553, p. 135-7.) eres en eae 
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S 


(i) Edit the transcription, omitting all non-fluency features that belong to speech only (e.g., 
hesitations, self-corrections and repetitions), but retaining the identical vocabulary and 


word order. 
(ii) Examine the edited version for evidence of differences between the vocabulary and 


grammar of informal spoken English and written English. 
(iii) Rewrite B's part of the conversation in a style that conforms to the conventions of written 


Standard English. 


(For a full analysis, see Commentary 21 in the Text Commentary Book.) 





12.4 From OE to MnE - comparing historical texts 


If you have worked through most of the book, you should now find it easier to recognise texts 
from different historical periods of the language, and to describe how they differ from 
contemporary English. Even a very short example will illustrate this, chosen virtually at 
random. To illustrate some of the changes in the language from OE to MnE that have been 
described, consider the following, which is the first verse from Chapter 3 of The Book of 


Genesis. 


TEXT 143 -— Genesis 3:1 


Late tenth century OE 
eac swylce seo neddre was geapre Ponne ealle pa ore nytenu 


pe God geworhte ofer eorpan. and seo neddre cwæp to pam 
wife. hwi forbead God cow Pæt ge ne æton of ælcon treowe 
binnan paradisum. 

Late fourteenth century ME 
But the serpent was feller than alle lyuynge beestis of erthe 
which the Lord God hadde maad. Which serpent seide to the 
womman. Why comaundide God to 30u that 3e schulden not ete of 
ech tre of paradis, 


EMnE, 1611 
Now the serpent was more subtill then any beast of the field, 


which the Lord God had made, and he said vnto the woman, Yea, 
hath God said, Ye shall not eat of euery tree of the garden? 


Mnk, 1961 
The serpent was more crafty than any wild creature that the 


LORD God had made. He said to the woman, ‘Is n true that 
God has forbidden you to eat from any tree in the garden?’. 


12.4.1 Commentary on Text 143 


The following detailed description of the extracts gives a patiern that can be applied to the 


comparison of any two or more texts. 
Make a series of columns, one for each text, and an extra one to record any reflexes of the 


older words that have survived into MnE but are not used in inter translations. Write down the 
equivalent words or phrases from each text. 
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From Old English to Standard English sae 
Postscript ~ to the present day 


Cts U a a O o 








Can you tell if different spellings of the same word are due to sound changes, or ie 
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This can then be used to describe the linguistic features of the texts. 











Vocabulary 
Have any words changed meaning? 


OE neddre meant snake, serpent and i i 
re meant snake, serpent and is now restricted to one type of snake, the adder. OE wif 


meant w ad : , ; 
a aa ae a si ee meammng in ME and after. OE geworhte wrought) 1s 
oe ewyrcan (to work, make). Today, wrought is used in a specialised sense, anc 

re . . ight is used in a specialised sense. í 
the past tense of work is worked. X 2 used ín a specialised sense, and 


Have any older words been lost from the language? 


OE eac, geapre, ny 
» , aytenu (plural of nyen = ani i 7 í i 
T : mal) and binnan are not in the vocabulary of 
OE swy ex ita s US i 
ee n S lz a such, but is used in the phrase eac swylce to mean also, moreover 
ae itol 1 is the past tense of cwepan, to say. We no longer use quoth, an archar 
a ut i was used into the nineteenth century. = 
he present tense quethe was m use up to the early sixteenth century, but is now obsolete 


Orthography 
Are there any unusual letter forms? 


a a Ei ’ pi 7 ; 
æ>, <p> and <6> are not Roman letters, and are described in Section 2.2.4 





OE 7 
ae ME EMnE, 1611 Mnk, 1961 MnE reflex l s , , 
eac swylee but now 7 i simply different spelling conventions? 
: such 
seo næddre he s 
wddre the serpent the serpent the serpent the adder Some spelling conventions must have changed after the OE period, for example: 

WES Was ag RAS 
geapre fell mee was was e <qu-> replaced <cw->, as in OE cwæp. 
: eller more subtil) more crafty subtle e <y> and <> were often interchangeable in ME and EMnE, as in /ynynge, seide, sayd, 

onne than then than ikii sotyller and subtil. 
ealle alle any any all o <> is an abbreviation in EMnE for <the>, the jetter <y> standing for the OE letter <p>, 
pa oðre — $ MnE <th>. 

any 2 ? £ j . i ` 

= ipune , any the other ə <v>in<vnto>, jetter <v>, was introduced during the ME pertod and written for both the 
nytenu p iis ~ = living consonant /v/ and the vowel /u/ at the beginning of a word (word-initial), for example, 
be ries beast wild creature beast verily and vnder; letter <u> was used in the middle (word-medial) or at the end of a word 

e which which that which/that (word-final), for example, Iyuynge, vadur (= under), dust and thou. They were then 
God the Lord God the Lord God the LORD God oa : variant forms of the same letter, just as today we use upper and lower case variants of the 

o i i s ass 

see hadde maad had made had made wrought sime letters, forexampleysiiy St ani soe 
ofer eorpan of erthe "the : f 
i of the field wild over earth The spelling 1s evidence of some sound changes that occurred after the OE penod. 
EEEE giy and - and The word meddre m OE now has the form adder, as well as a restricted meaning. The 
seo meddre which serpent he he meedia pronunciation of the phrase a nadder is identical to that of an adder. The indefinite article 
cwitp seide said said h ajan was not part of OE grammar, so the change of nadder to adder came later, between the 
to Pam wife to the wom: ae fourteenth and sixteenth centuries. The dialectal form nedder was still in use at least into the 
ae an vato the woman to the woman wife nineteenth century 

vi wh z : ; ‘ 
forbead y ; Fe why The diphthong vowels of ealle, eorPan, forbead and treowe have smoothed to become 
eee comaundide hath .. said has forbidden forbade single vowels. 

30u m you you lt is not possible to recognise all the sound changes from the spelling alone, because MnE 
pitt that m A i spelling does not reflect them; for example, the MnE pronunciation of was 1s /woz/ but the 
ge 3e 5 a spelling has not changed since its earlier pronunciation as /was}. 
ye you tye) 


Word structure 
Are there changes in word suffixes (endings)? 


f f V of euet y treg fi em any | f he order ($) fr OE } be FSC? and y i te 
: ; tree of each tree f the consonants re and oF of } wdd 5 ! 
binnan paradisum of paradis of the garden im the garden fi dis one | ict on r m 0 | | ri | d a 
para SC examples are bird, thresh and HR, I i i i l, ERA . Á : l 


linguistic term for this reversal of sounds is metathesis. 
The pronoun odr-e, however, is not an example of this. H is a shortened form of oper-e, 


from oder, and -e is a suffix. 


eall-e, nyten-u, geworht-e and eorp-an: these suffixes have been lost. beest-is has been 


reduced to beast-s. 


Grammar 

Is the OE word order different from MnE? 

hwi forbead god eow, why forbade God you: the mterrogative in OE was formed by reversing 
the order of the subject and the verb, which 1s no longer grammatical for the simple present 
and past tenses in MnE. 

Pei ge ne eton, that ye ne 
verb, During the ME period, a remforcing nog 
only negative marker, ne having been dropped. 
(This method of descriptive analysis can be found set out in greater detail in The English 
Language: A Historical Reader, A. G. Rigg, New York Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1968.) 


eat. the negative in OE was formed by placing ne before the 
ht was added after the verb, which ts now the 


12.4.2 ‘Your accent gives you away’ 


The following texts are historical transianons of the story of Peter's denial, from the 
Testament, St Matthew's Gospel, Chapter 26 verses 69-75. Versions in contemporary Scots 


and Bislama pidgin English are also provided. 
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From Old English to Standard English 


TEXT 144 ~ Late West Saxon OE c.1050 
'Pyn spræc pe gesweotolad’ 


69 Petrus soðlice sæt ute on Pam cafertune. pa com to hym an 
Peowen 7 cwæð. 7 Pu were myd pam galileiscan helende 

70 7 he wydsoc beforan eallum 7 cwed, nat ic hwiet pu segsi 
71 Pa he ut eode of pære dura. pa geseh hyne oder pynen > 
sæde Pam Oe Par weeron. 7 Pes wes myd pam aaaea 
hælende. 72 7 he wyðsoc eft myd ade piet he hys nan pyng ne 
cuðe. 73 Pa æfter lytlum fyrste genealæhton pþaðe per 
stodon. 7 cwxdon to petre, Soðlice Pu cart of hym. 7 pyn 
spræc Pe gesweotolað. 74 Pa ætsoc he 7 swerede, pæt he 
nivfre pone man ne cude. 7 hradlice pa creow se coce., 75 Da 
gemunde petrus pæs helendes word Pe he cw, wzrPam Pe se coce 
crawe. Prywa Ou me wyðsæcsi. 7 he eode ut 7 weop byterlice. 


(The West-Saxon Gospels, M. Grünberg, Scheltema & Holkema, 1967) 


ww 69 Peter truly sat out(side) in the courtyard. then came to him a 
servant & said. & thou wast with the galilean saviour, 
70 & he denied before all & said. ne-know I what thou sayest 
7I then he out wem of the door. then saw him other servant & 
said to-them that there were. & this iman} was with the nazarean 
Saviour. 72 & he denied again with oath that he of-him no thing ne- 
knew. 73 then after little me approached them that there i 
stood. & said to peter. Truly thou art of him. & thy 
speech thee shows. 74 then denied he & swore, that he 
never the man ne knew. & immediately then crew the cock. 75 then 
remembered peter the saviour’s words that he spoke. before that the cock 
crows thrice thou me deniest. & he went out & wept bitterly ü 


TEXT 145 ~ Fourteenth century S. Midlands dialect 
‘thi speche makith thee knowun' 


69 And Petir sat with outen in the halle; and a damysel cam 
to hym, and seide, Thou were with Jhesu of Galilee 70 And 
he denyede bifor alle men, and seide, Y woot not what thou 
seist. 71 And whanne he zede out at the zate, another 

damysel say hym, and seide to hem that weren there, And this 
was with Jhesu of Nazareth. 72 And eftsoone he denyede with 
an ooth, For I knewe not the man. 73 And a litil aftir, the: 

that stooden camen, and seiden to Petr, treuli thou art of 
hem; for thi speche makith thee knowun. 74 Thanne he bigan 
to warie and to swere, that he knewe not the man. And anoon 
the cok crewe. 75 And Petir bithou3te on the word of Jhesu 
that he hadde seid, Bifore the cok crowe, thries thou schalt 
denye me. And he zede out, and wepte bitterli, 


(The Wycliffite Bible) « 
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Postscript — to the present day: 


TEXT 146 ~ Early sixteenth century Scots, c.1520 ; 
(This Scots version was made from Text 145, and is of interest because it makes clear some of- 
the dialectal differences between Scots and Wyclifs Midlands dialect.) ce eRe 


‘thi speche makis thee knawne' 


69 Ande Petir sat without in the hall: and a damycele com to 
him, and said, Thou was with Jesu of Galilee. 70 And he 
denyit before al men, and said, 1 wate nocht quhat thou sais. 
71 And quhen he yede out at the yet, an vthir damycele saw 
him, and said to thame that ware thar. And this was with Jesu 
of Nazarethe. 72 And eftsone he denyit with ane athe, For I 
knew nocht the man. 73 And a litil eftir thai that stude com 
and said to Petir, treulie thou art of thame; for thi speche 
makis thee knawne. 74 Than he began to warie and to suere 
that he knew nocht the man. And anon the cok crew. 75 And 
Petir bethouchte on the word of Jesu, that he had said, 
Before the cok craw, thrijse thou sal denye me. And he yede 
out, and wepit bittirlie. 


(The New Testament in Scots, being Purvey's revision of Wycliffe's version turned into Scots 
by Murdoch Nisbet c.1520, Scottish Text Society 1901) 


TEXT 147 — EMnE, 1582 
‘for euen thy speache doth bevvray thee’ 


69 But Peter sate vvithout in the court: and there came to him one vvenche, 

saying: Thou also vvast vvith IESVS the Galilean. 70 But he denied before 

them all, saying, I vvot not vvhat thou sayest. 71 And as he went out of the 

gate, an other vvenche savv him, and she saith to them that vvere there, And 

this felovv also vvas vvith IESVS the Nazante. 72 And againe he denied 

vvith an othe, That I knovv not the man. 73 And after a litle they came that 

stoode by, and said to Peter, Surely thou also art of them: for euen thy speache 

doth bevvray thee. 74 Then he began to curse and to svveare that he knevve 

not the man. And incontinent the cocke crevve. 75 And Peter remembred the 

vvord of IESVS vvhich he had said, before the cocke crovy, thou shalt deny me thrise. 


And going forth, he vvept bitterly. 


(The New Testament of Jesus Christ Rheims 1582, Vol. 267 of English Recusant Literature 
1558—4640, Scolar Press, 1975 — the Rhenns New Testament) 


TEXT 148 ~ EMnE, 1611 
‘for thy speech bewrayeth thee’ 


69 Now Peter sate without m the palace: and a damosell came vnto him, 
saying, Thou also wast with Iesus of Galilee. 70 But hee demed before 

them all, saying, I know not what thou saiest. 71 And when he was gone 

out into the porch, another maide saw him, and saide vnto them that were 
there, This fellow was also with Iesus of Nazareth. 72 And againe hee denied 
with an oath, | doe not know the man. 73 And after a while came vnio him 
they that stood by, and satide to Peter, Surely thou atso art one of them, for 
thy speech bewrayeth thee. 74 Then beganne hee to curse and to sweare, 
saying, I know not the man. And immediatly the cocke crew. 75 And Peter 
remembred the words of lesus, which said vnio him, Before the cocke crow, 
thou shalt denie mee thrice. And hee went out, and wept bitterly. 


(King James Bible) 
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From Old English to Standard English 
att te tee 


TEXT 149 ~ Twentieth century Scots 
‘your Galilee twang outs ye’ 


69 Meantime, Peter wis sittin furth 1 the close, whan a servan-queyn cam 
up an said til him, “Ye war wi the man frae Galilee, Jesus, tac, I'm thinkin.’ 

70 But he denied it afore them aa: ‘I kenna what ye mean,‘ said he: 71 
and wi that he gaed out intil the pend. 

Here anither servan-lass saw him an said tae the fowk staundin about, 
‘This chiel wis wi yon Nazarean Jesus.’ 

72 Again Pater wadna tak wi it, but said wi an aith, ' kenna the man!" 

73 A wee after, the staunders-by gaed up til him an said, "Ay, but ye 
war sac wi him, tae: your Galilee twang outs ye.’ 

74 At that he fell tae bannin an sweirm at he hed nae kennins o the man 
ava. An than a cock crew, 75 an it cam back tae Peter hou Jesus hed said 
til him, ‘Afore the cock craws, ye will disavou me thrice’: and he gacd out 
an grat a sar, sair grelt, 


(The New Testament in Scots translated by William Laughton Lormer, Penguin Books, 1985) 


TEXT 150 — MnE 
‘your accent gives you away!" 


69 Meanwhile Peter was sitting outside in the courtyard when 
a serving-maid accosted him and said, 'You were there too 
with Jesus the Galilean.’ 70 Peter dented it in face of them 

all. 'I do not know what you mean’, he said. 71 He then 

went out to the gateway, where another girl, seeing him, said 
to the people there, 'This fellow was with Jesus of 

Nazareth.’ 72 Once again he denied it, saying with an oath, 

‘I do not know the man.' 73 Shortiy afterwards the 

bystanders came up and said to Peter, ‘Surely you are another 
of them; your accent gives you away!' 74 At this he broke 
into curses and declared with an oath: 'I do not know the 
man.’ 75 At that moment a cock crew; and Peter remembered 
how Jesus had said, ‘Before the cack crows you will disown me 
three times.’ He went outside, and wept bitterly. 


(New English Bible, 1961) 


Finally, here ts the same Biblical extract in Bislama, a pidgin language based on English, 
from Vanuatu (formerly the New Hebrides) in the West Pacific. Read it aloud as if it were in 
phonetic script, because the spelling system is based on the spoken language, and you should 
be able to match the sense with the preceding texts. For example, yad is pronounced /ya:d/, 
like English yard, get is /ge:t/, like gate, rusta like rooster, and save is a two-syllable word like 
savvy, meaning know. 

















Postscript — to the present d 








TEXT 151 - Bislama 
from Gud Nyus Bilong Jisas Krais 
‘tok bilong yu: tok bilong man Galili 1a’ 


69 Pita i stap sidaon aofsaid long yad bilong hoas ta. Nao 

wan haosgel i kam jong em. 1 talem long em. 1 se "Yu tu, yu 
stap wetem man Galili ia, Jisas.’ 70 Be long fes bilong 

olgeta evrewan, Pita i haidem samung ia. Em tansa, ise 
‘Mi mi no save samtmne ia, we yu yu stap talem.' 71 Nao emt 
gouot long get bilong yad ja. Nao wan narafala gel i lukem 
em. Nao ı talem long ol man we oli stap stanap long ples ia, 

i se ‘Man ra r wetem man Naseret ia, Jisas. 72 Be Pita 1 
haidem bakegen, 1 mekem strong tok. nao em 1 talem se ‘Mi mi 
no save man i.' 73 Gogo smol taem nomo, ol man ta we oli 
stap stanap long ples ia, oli kam long Pita, oli talem long 

em, oli se, 'Be i tru 1a, yu yu wan long olgeta. Yu luk, 

tok bilong yu 1 tok bilong man Galili ia.' 74 Nao Pita ı 

mekem tok we i strong moa, 1 se ‘Sipos mi mi gyaman, bambae 
God i givem panis long mi. Mi mi no save man ta.’ Nao 
wantaem rusta i singoat. 75 Nao Pita 1 tingabaot tok ia we 
Jisas i bin talem long em, 1 se "Faem rusta 1 no singaol yet, 

yu, be bambae yu save haidem tr taem, se yu no save mi.’ 
Nao em 1 go aofsaid, em i kraekrae tumas, 


(The Four Gospels in New Hebrides Bislama, The Bible Society in New Zealand, 1971) 
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Activity 12.5 


Make a contrastive study of the language, using some or all of the texts given (Texts 144-151) 
as evidence of some of the principal changes that have taken place since the OE period in 
vocabulary, word and sentence structure, spelling and pronunciation. 
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